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PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


NOW READY. COMPLETE IN THREE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES. 


With 68 Exquisite Steel Plates, and nearly 1,000 Original Illustrations on Wood. 


From Original Drawings made expressly for this work by Birket Foster, Harry Fenn, 
J. D. Woodward, P. Skelton, S. Read, W. H. Boot, and others. 


EDITED BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


The illustrations for this work were made for it by artists who visited the places depicted 
specially for the se. They are rewarkable for their freshness, their picturesque and artistic 
Character their faelity and for the beauty of their execution. Having been produced at a cost 
of nearly ONE HuNDRED AND Firty THovsanp Do.iars, the work takes rank as one of the most 
costly and sumptuous productions of the American press. 


“ Nothing on so grand scale has been planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, so well 
executed.”’—{London Spectator. 


“PicTURES@UE Evrope” is sold only by subscription, and is published in 60 parts, royal 
quarto, at 50 cents each, and in three volumes, bound in full or half morocco; price, in half 
morocco, $48; full morocco, $54; morocco, extra gilt, $57. 


AGENCIES IN OTHER CITIES: Boston, 6 Hawley St.; Philadelphia, 922 Chestnut St.; Balti- 
more, 22 Pos ce Avenue; a “a Sixth St.; Rochester, 42 State 8t.; Cincinnati, 
200 Main 8t.; Chi , 61 Washington St. ; St. Louis, 3203 North Third St.; New Orleans, 20 
“t. Charles 8t.; San Francisco, 207 pont St. 


THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND THREE ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 
Edited by Mrs. Mantua J. Lams, author of ‘The History of the City of New York.” 


“The Homes of America” is a uae holiday volume, of quarto size, exquisitely printed on 
toned paper containing engravings of the highest art-character, illustrating t homes of America 
in the ionial, the Later, and the Modern Periods. place among the holiday 


books of the season. 
Quarto. In full morocco, price, $12.00; in cloth, extra gilt, price, $6.00. 
Ii. 


LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY. 


Illustrated from Original Drawings by J. ApPLETON Brown. 
Lucy LaRcom. 

The illustrations in the volume are of remarkable freshness, and illustrate, so far as practicable 
the actual scenes described in the verses of Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and others of 
our poets. The engrarings, therefore, apart from their striking and artistic beauty, have associa- 
tions that add greatly to their value and interest. 


In full moroceo, price, $8.00; in cloth, extra gilt, price, $4.00. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS. 


Being Biographical Sketches of Fifty leading American Artists, with Eighty-three 
Examples of their Works, engraved on Wood, in the most perfect manner. 


The Painters represented in this work are as follows: 


{t takes a leading 


Descriptive Text by 


Church, | P. Moran, | McEntee, Bridgman, | Shirlaw, 
Inness, | Perry, Colman, Bierstadt, | Chase, 
Huntington, atte | Hicks, . H, Beard, Bricher, 
Page, Shattuck, | Winslow Homer, | W. H. Beard, | Robbins, 
Sanford Gifford, Miller, e Haas, Porter, | W " 
Swain Gifford, ' | J. F. Weir, J. G. Brown, Loring Brown, | Eaton, 
rand Hunt, Wyant, Appleton Brown, | Guy, 
R. W. Weir, Whittredge, ood, a | artley, 
W. T. Richards, W. Hart, | Bristol, | Casilear, opkinson Smith 
T. Moran. J. M. Hart, | Reinhart, | E. Johnson, eeker. 
In morocco, price $13.00; in cloth, extra gilt, price $7.00. 
Vv 


New Illustrated Cooper. 


THE NOVELS OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


With 64 Engravings on Stee), from Drawings by F. O. C. Darntgey. Complete in 16 vols. 
Price for the complete set, in cloth, $16.00. 

This edition of the Novels of Tt is the cheapest ever offered to the public. It contains the 

entire series of novele, two being bound in each volume; and the series of steel plates, from 


drawings by F. O. C. Darley, originally engraved for the finer editions, at a great cost, which are 
conceded to be the best work on steel ever produced in America. 


THE LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
WITH TWELVE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
In two vols. Cloth. Price, $8.00; half calf and half moroeco, $15.00. 


“A work of gigantic industry, noble in outward form, of the highest rank in ite contents, and, 
what is the chief point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. I have read enough of it to 
rejoice at such a magnificent ereation, and e to at the extent of reading it shuws. 

I shall have occasion to revisemy Hebrew New Testament, I hope to get much help from 
it.”"—{From Dr. Delitesch, the Commentator. 





THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
, Author of ‘‘A Short History of Natural Scienee,” etc. 

With Numerous Illustrations. lvol. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Contents: The Fairy-Land of Science: how to enter it; how to use it; how to enjoy it— 

Sunbeams and the Work they do—The Aérial Ocean in which we live—A Drop of 

Water on its Travels—The Two Great Sculptors, Water and Ice—The Voices of 

Nature, and how we hear them—The Life of a Primrose—History of a Piece of Coal 

—Bees in the Hive—Bees and Flowers. 


“A child’s reading book, most charmingly illustrated, and in every way rendered especially 
interesting to the juvenile reader.’’—{Athenmum. 

““1t deserves to take a permanent place in the literature of youth.""—London Times. 

“So interesting that having once opened it we do not know how to leave off reading.’’—({Satur- 
day Review. 


VII. 
Ty 7 as &) ) x a) | T 
BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 100 Engravings by Birket Foster, Harry Fenn, Alfred 

Fredericks, and other Artists. With Biographic Sketch by R. H. Stoddard, and View 

of Bryant’s Residence at Roslyn. 1vol., 8vo. Cloth, gilt side and edge, $4; full 

morocco, antique, $8. : 
RED-LINE EDITION. With 24 Dlustrations, and Portrait of Bryant on Steel. Printed 

on tinted paper, with red-line. Square 12mo. Cloth, extra, $3.00; morocco, $7.00. 
HOUSEHOLD EDITION. l1vol.,12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


THE POET AND PAINTER: 
Or, Gems of Art and Song. 


An Imperial Octavo Volume, containing Choice Selections from the English Poets. 
Superbly Ilustrated with Ninety-nine Steel Engravings, printed in the 
best manner on the page with the text. 

Moroceo, antique, or extra, $20.00. In cloth, extra, $12.00, 


x. 
COOPER'S LEATHER - STOCKING TALES AND 
SEA - TALES. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED POPULAR EDITIONS OF FENIMORE COOPER’S WORLD- 
FAMOUS LEATHER-STOCKING ROMANCES AND SEA-TALES. 


Each Volume [Illustrated with 40 Engravings (full page) on wood from designs by 
F. O. C. Darley. 
Price, each, in cloth, $4.00. 


XI. 
THE SPECTATOR. 
A NEW EDITION carefully revised. With Prefaces, Historical and Biographical, by 
ALEXANDER CHAMBERS, A.M. 
This is an édition de luxe of ‘‘The Spectator,” being printed in 


paper, in perfect style, and bound in vellum cloth with gilt top, after 
popular with standard books. In six volumes, 8vo. 


type, on choice 
© manner now so 
Cloth, price, $12.00. 


XII. 
APPLETONS’ LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON AND THE LATER POETS. Edited by Rosstrzr 
Jounson. Complete in three large 8ve volumes. Illustrated with Portraits and 
Views on Steel. Price, per volume, cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00, 


XII. 
The Bound Volumes of THE ART JOURNAL make a superb Gift-Book. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


AN INTERNATIONAL GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS BY DISTINGUISHED 
ARTISTS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


With lWustrated Papers in the Various Branches of Art. 


The heed Mi mts Saba red ong contain 36 we Plates, and an immense num- 
r 0 vings, ne Semen © can and foreign artists, 
illustrations of aameten aaa Englis Homes, delineations of Art-man 
and views of Scenery and Architecture at home and abroad. Each volume contains 
the monthly numbers for one year. (Sold by Subscription.) 


Price, in cloth, gilt edges, $12.00. 








D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS, 


American Book Exchange. 
English Literature. Chambers. 4 vols. 
History of England. Macaulay. 5 vols. 
English Literature. oe. 

Life of Christ. Geiki 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Literature. Kitto. my 2 


2 vols, 

D. Appleten & Co. 
American Painters. Anon. II. 
Pottery and Porcelain. Elliott. 
Poet and Painter. aus 1. 2 
roetical Works. Bryan 4 
Life and Words of C rat, Geikie. Ill. 15 
Fairy Land of Science. Buckley. 1 
Landsvape in American oven. Larcom. 4 
Homes of America, Lamb, 6 
Picturesque America. Bryant. Il. 38 

Author’s Publishing Co. 
Qpeer Little Wooden Captain. Dare. Ro 
ingfolk. Miller. 

ey ee Sanford. 

A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 
Ancient mane Mills. Il. 

. Monasteries. Curzan. 
True Success in Life. Palmer. 
J. W. Bouton. 

nara | the Caricaturist. Anon. 





SSsssssss 8 ests 


as 


Our Barly Ee migrant Anéestors. Hotten. 5 00 
Cyclopedia ®f Costumé. Planctre. 20 00 
The Rosierucians. Jennings. Ll. 2 50 
Musée Artistique et Litteraire. 2 50 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 

Character Sketches from Dickens. Barnard. 6 00 
Living Pages from Many Ages. Anon. 250 
Morocco: Its Peovle and Places. De Amicis. 7 50 
Great Painters of Christendom. Robinson. 20 00 
The Doré Gallery. Ollier. 50 00 
Doré’s Legend uf the Wanderi Jew, Doré,.6 50 

‘* Milton’s Paradise Lost. Doré. Ill. 20 00 
Field Friends and Forest Fc es. Browne. II]. 1 25 
Little Folk. I'L Vol. for Fall 1879. 1 00 
American Ornithoiogy. Wilson. 18 00 
Homely Scenes from Great Painters. Turner 6 50 
Animal Life. Wrigh 5 00 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
The hn ad of Phrase and Fable. /, 5 
§ 


rewe 
Treasu ‘of Wisdom, Wit and Humor. Le 50 
Wooliver. 


Dictionary of Poeticr| Quotations, Hale, 2 25 
Great Truths by Great Authors. 2 00 
Robert Carter & Bros. 

The Book of Job. Il. 450 
Family Devotion. Fletcher. Il. 5 00 
History of the Reformation. D’Aubigné. 4 50 
Blue Flag. Warner. 1 3 
My Desire. * 1% 


Dodd, Mead & Ce. 


The Print Collector. Maberley. Hoe. 6 00 
Lubke’s History of Art. 4th edition. 14 00 
Shakespeare's Morals. Gian. 150 
Brant avd Red Jacket. nag 1% 
Around the Yule Log. Markh 150 
Open Sesame. 150 
Greek Hero Stories. Niebubr. 1 00 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The Life and Works of St. Paul. Farrar. { pL Pe 
The Influence of Jesus. Brooks. 1% 
Little Folkin Feathers and Sar. “Miller, Ill. 2 25 
Nimpo’s Troubles. Miller. Il. 123 
Books for Boys. 15 vols. Kingston. Ih. 12 
Bird and Insects’ Pest Office. Bloomfield. 1 75 
E-tes & l.auriat. 
The World’s Worsbip. re 6 00 
Zigzag Journeys in Europe, Butterworth. 1 50 
The Ferns of North America. Eaton. 15 00 
Se.ected Pictures from Great Artists. 7 50 
Chimes for Childhood. 4 150 
A Visit of St. Nicholas. Moore. Il. 50 
Fine Art Pub. Co. 
Bible Gallery. Doré. 6 00 
Atala. 5 00 
Wandering Jew. “ 250 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
A Libr: of Poetry and Song. Ill. Bryant. 
A New Library of Poetry and Song. Ill 
Sryant. 
Bible Heroines. Ill, Stowe. 
Christ in Art. Ill. Eggieston and Bida. 
Footst of the Master. Ill. Stowe. 
Heroic Women of the Bible and the Church. 
lil. O'Reilly. 
Sir Philip Sidney. Ill Davis. 
The Meiry-Go- ound. Il. Raymond. 


Harper & Brothers. 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Cole-} 10 00 
ridge. Ill. by Doré. f 
Art in America. Benjam 4 
The Boy Travelers in the Far East. Knox. } 3 00 


i. 

Tyrol and the Skirts of the Alps. Waring. 3 00 
Adve tures of a Young Naturalist. Biart. 1 75 
The Story of Liberty. Coffin. 8 
The Catskill Fairies. Johnson. 83 00 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Willmott. 5 00 
An Involuntary Voy. 

Afternoons with the - Me ‘Deshler. 


Houghton, Osgood & Ce. 
Her Lover's Friend. Perry. 
Dramatic Persous and Moods. Piatt. 
The Princeton Book. Il, 
Outlines from the Searlet Letter. Darley. 
Ups and Downs on Land and Water. Hoppin. 
Crossing the Atlantic. 
The Bodleys Afoot. Seudder. Ill. 
Being a Boy. Warner, IIL 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan. III. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
Talestfrom Foreign Tongues. 
Tales of Ancient Greece. Cox. 
Life of Benediet Arnold. Arnold. 
Dora’s Housekeeping. Kirkland. 


Lee & shepard. 
The meres Wg Waves Dashed a Hem-/ 1 50 
ans f 
The Vagabonds. Trowbridge. 1 
Four Months in a Sueak-Box. Bithop. I. : rH 
Camps in the Caribees. Ober. 1. 
Magellan. Towle. i oo 


J, B. Lippiucett & Co. 


8 
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‘Great Authors of All Ages. Allibone. 5 00 


Early Teutonic, Italian and French mr te 50 
ters. Keane, [il, 

Ballads. Thackeray. [)l. 5 00 

Tales of Old Thule. Smith. Il. 13 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury. Uncle Her- 12% 
bert. Il. f 


Little, Brown & Co. 
Webster’s Great Speeches, 8 00 
‘Life of Judge B. R. Curtis. 6 00, 10 00 
Life and Speeches'of Rufus Choate. 1450 





a & Ce. 
Babys fo = Srowapes m 
Brentraat - J Two 3 Th 
Christmas Pie. aaa Tl. 


k. 
Thoughts that Breathe, Stanley. 
nee & Co. 
Poems. Arnol 
rus as I Seer it in 1879. poker. 


? ear in a Garden 
A Ride in Egypt in ist. : oftie. 


fie 

a 

> 

4 

5 

: 
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Arctic Vo Nordenskiold. 
Ancient Streets and Homesteads of En-} 4 os 
land. 


Il. 
Parks and Gardens of Paris. Ili. Robinson. 7 50 
The Great Painters. Ill, Each, 10 00 


Thos. Ne'son & Son. 


-— © Parks and Gardens of the World. } 1.6 50 
The Mediterranean I!lustrated. ‘6 50 
Pictures from Bible Lands. 3 50 
Recent Polar Voyages. III. 2 50 
In the Far East. Ill. 80 


Perter & Coates. 
The vizasiée Encyclopedia of Poetry. {5.00 


Coa 
The Prebistoric World. Berthet. 1 50 
George in Camp. Castiemon. 1 2 


L. Prang & Co. 
Art in the House. Ill. Von Falke. 
Fr of Color. Ill. Von Berzeld. 
cation. Dk, Smith. 
Yelle Fo pa National Park. Ill. Moran and 


G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
In eee with the Wild Flowers. La 00 
Goodal 


The Sedehenense of Health. Fothergill. 1 75 
Abraham Lincoln. Leland. 1 00 
A Lady’s Life in the Kocky Mount’ns, Bird. 1 75 
Life of Rt. Hon. Gladstone. Smith. 


The Art of Cooking. Dods. 1% 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

The Christian Year. Keble. Ill 2B 
The Blessed Company of All Faitiitul Peo-| 5 
ple. Kimball. f 
Life of Prof. Albert Hopkins. Sewall. 1 50 
A Life Worth Living. Bacon. 1 50 


Roberts Bros. 





Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore. Alcott. 1 00 
Eyebright. Coolidge. 1 50 
Letters froma Cat, H.H. Il. 1 
His Majesty Myself. Anon. 1 00 
The Light of Asia. Arnold. 1 50 
Aloha. Chaney. 1 50 
Causerie. 1 00} 
Tales from Ariosto. 1 00 | 
Autobiography and Letters. Delaney. 4 00 | 
George Routledge & ‘Sons. 
The Children of Our Village. Mitford. Ill. 5 00) 
Spindle Stories. Murray. Ill. 2 50 | 
Paul and Virginia. Il. 2 50 
Chas, Scribner’s Sons. 
Life of Gilbert Stuart. Mason. Iil. 10 00 | 


The Boy's Froissart. Lanier. 4 
Brazil; the Amazons and the Coast. Smith. 
Poetical Works, Holland. Il. 5 
Along the Way. Dodge. 
Rise of the Huguenots. Baird. 
Famous Trave's and Explorations. Verne. 3 50 | 
Dickens’s Letters. 3 00 
Scribner & Welford. 


Venice. Yriarte. 18 00 | | 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan. 30 00 | 
Breton EviJk. Blackburn. 8 00 
Sport in Many Lands. H. A. L. 3 00 
Pictures from Bible Lands. Green. 3 50 
Stories from the Greek Tragedies. Church. 2 00 
Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. Novelo. 3 00 
Gentle Life Series. 1 00 
Paris Herself Again. Sala. Ill. 10 00 | 
Switzerland. 18 00 | 
John Wiley & Sons. 
Modern Painters. Ruskin. Plates. 30 00 
Beauties. 6 00 | 
Letters and Advice to Young Girls. Ruskin. 75 
China Painting in America. Pitou. 5 50 








LITERARY NOTES. 








| been required within the last three 


| 


5 00 | Edmondo de Amicis, already widely and favor- 
1 00 | ably known to American readers. The illus- 
00 | trations, in that happy French sketchy style, 


music and lavishly illustrated fashion 
articles. A chromo plate, ‘‘ Love,’’ accom- 
panies the Christmas number. 

—The nw (tenth) volume of the “‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” begins with G and 
ends with Gotz. Among the American con- 
tributors are Henry Cabot Lodge, on ‘‘Albert 
Gallatin;” Oliver Johnson, on *‘ William 
Lloyd Garrison; General Q. A. Giljman, on 
“Galveston ;’ and 8S, A. Drake, on 
“ Georgia.”’ 

—With the January number the “ Atlantic 
Monthly ” enlarges the size of its pages, in- 
creases their number to 144 and prints them 
in new and readable type. The paper, too, 
is new, and attractive in color, surface 
and weight. The opening chapters of the 
new story by Mr. Howells iend additional 
interest to this always interesting and valu- 
able periodical. 

—Philadelphia rejoices in a new weekly 
newspaper, “Publie~Opinion,” published 
every Sattrday morning. Following the 
lead of the English paper of the same name 
it republishes articles from the press of all 
sections of the country on subjects of present 
interest. The selections appear to be made 
with good judgment, and the paper will 
commend itself to those who wish to follow 
tne course of current discussion throughout 
the country. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE BEST GIFT. 
MOROCCO: 


ITS PEOPLE AND PLACES. 
By Edmondo de Amicis. 


Translated by C. Rollin Tilton. 














| With nearly Two Hundred Original Illustrations. 


Extra crown 4to, cloth, $7.50. 





“It is fitting that so bistoric and picturesque 
| a count: y as ‘Morocc@’ should have its memo- 
rial, and this it has in a sumptuous work pub- 
lished this season. The author is the brilliant 


are altogether admirable, Without the illustra- 


| tions De Amicis’ book would be brilliant indeed ; 


with them it is more.”"—{Publishers’ Weekly. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, 
upon receipt of price. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
London, Paris and 596 B’ way, N.Y. 
E. P. ROE’S Latest Novel, ‘‘A 


FACE ILLUMINED,” is in its 
22nd thousand, four editions having 








—Mr. R. W. Raymond's new volume of | months to supply the demand. Large 
stories, ‘‘ The Merry-Go-Round,” now ready | 
at Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert’s, will | 


be found a charming volume for a Christmas 


—Next year will make the third centenary 
of the death of Camoens, and a project is on 
foot to buy the house in Lisbon where he 


00 | died and to dedicate it as a national monu- 


ment. 


Y Academie,’”’ nas just published in Paris 
‘Les Travaux Bibliographiques,” a brochure 


—M. Gustave Pawlowski, ‘‘ Officer de 





12mo. $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & ©O., 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Most Valuable Presents. 


The Elegant New Edition of 


RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS, 


| Containing all the Plates and Wood-cuts of the 
or:ainel London edition. 5 vels., 8vo. 





professing to give an account of current | price in Green Cioub ALLL IRE $30 06 


American and European periodicals relat- | | Price in Haif Caif 


ing to bibliography. 


—An interesting book just out inGermany | 


| 


is the posthumous autobiography of Louis | 


Schneider, an actor ani author who died a | 


year ago. He was a friend of kings and 
other great men of his time, and his recol- 
lections are uncommonly racy. 

—Messrs. Harper & Bros. have wisely 
concluded to double the number of pages in 
their *‘ Young People,” and give it the ad ied 
attraction of larger type. With these im- 
provements it can scarcely fail to become 
widely popular among juvenile readers. 

—The Life and Words of Christ,” by 


50 | Geikie, heretofore published at’ $6.00, is just 


brought vut ina handy volume, good type 
and handsomely bound, for the price of 50 
cents, by the American Book Exchange, 
New York. A fine edition, wide margins, 
half Russia binding, gilt top, is sold for 
$1.00. 

—The ‘‘ Young Ladies’ Journal” is one of 
the latest importations of English periodical 
literature by the International News Co. 
It is attractively made up and contains.a 
variety of well selected reading matter, 





BEEF vec cence copccccccccsccs 40 00 
IL. 
The Works of John Ruskin, 


Cc ontatatan upwards of '50 Piates and several 
hundred Wood Enogravings J 12mo. volumes. 

Un'f ormly bouna ia sets— 

20 volumes, cioth, elegant, new sivie peesdeded $40 00 

2 volumes half calf, eXtra ..........+e+eceseee 73 0 


Ruskin’s Beauties, 


THE TRUE AND PR AUTEPUL.. 
PRK IOUS TH eu Ts. 
CHOICE SEL ONS 
3 volumesin box, cloth omen giit B006.--.0,- AS 00 
3 volumes in box, half ib a Wet ehcceccvices cde lu WO 


Be) 
Ruskin’s Popular Volumes. 
CROW N OF WIL) aves 
st AME AND wrt 
QUE“» OF THE 
% HICs OF THR Susr 
4 volumes in box, cloth extra, gilt head........ 96 00 


v. 
Pearls for Young Ladies. 
semeee ~ —— the free Works of JOHN pyeam 
L. C. TOTHILL. i2mo, cloth 
a gilt, $2.00. 
Vi. 
Ruskin’s Letters 
AND ADVICE TO YuU NG GIRLS ABD YOUNG 
LADIES, ON My eT “DUCATION, 
MARRIAGE. &c. 
1 volume, 12mo0, Cloth @Xtra.........--.000+ 75 cents 
Published by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
18 Astor Place, New Y ori. 





FORA RRESENT. 


CAUSERIE. From the Boston “ Eyen- 
ing Transeript. 


Squ:re I6mo. Illuminated title, eloth, red edges, 
blackan gold. Price, $1, 
“The *Causerie’ column of ¢he ‘Transczipt,’ 
with ens of Fun, Cat ae ophy and Anec- 
given p'ensure to ory - will b 
giad ‘to own this Db uquet called tr..m . “s 


ALOHA! A Hawaiian Gilistation. 


By GrorGe LEONARD CHANEY. With a Map and 
Illustratinds. 16mo, cl th. Price $1.50. 

“ Atoha!” means “Loysa t» youl” A bok of 

greterel recollections of a winter’s resioence in 

Hawaiian te ands is fortunate tn floding for 

its title a name s. gr-cious,s> suited to tts topic 

and so truly at one with the author’s motive in 
writing it. 


TALES FROM ARIOSTO, Retold for 
Children. 


By a Lapy. With three Lllustrations. 16mo, uni. 
form volume, “ Canterbury Chimes.” Price, $1. 


MRS. DELANY'S AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY AND LETTERS. 


2 vols., with portrait. Price, $4. 

THE FAIDH OF REASON, By JoHN W 

WICK. Frice, $i. ; aon 
et SONGS, CAROLS AND SACRED BAL- 

LADS. Price, $1. 
HIS MAJESTY. MYSELF. Th °¢ 

A etenes: . v e new “ No Name 
SELECriovs FROM FBENELON, “ - 

ries.”” Price, 50 cents. reas Se 
IRENE, THE MISSIONARY. 

aad GAT A novel of peculiar 
THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS. Voi 

New Testa cnr. Price, $2.50. wae Se 
SARAH DE BERENGER. A Novel. ‘i 

INGELOW. Price. $1.50. re SF aaa 
MOO\DYNE. AN 

Prey fie ovei. By JOHN BOYLE O' REILY. 
CH beet 7 work. By THOMAS G. APPLETON. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By EDWIN ARNOLD. 
Price, $1.50. 

a A Poem. By R 
“Deirdre.” Price, $1 50. 

STUDVING ART ABROAD. By May LU 
NIERIKER. Price, 5v cents. . vee 


For the Young Folks, 


Letters froma Cat. By H.H. $1,25. 

Eyebright. By 8UsaN CooLIDGE. $1.50. 

Jimmy’s Cruise in th e i 
(Ak ra nthe Pinafore. By Miss 


. D. Joyce, author of 





Capterbury or pas Chaucer Tiles retoid 
for Children. $1. 


ee «, Stories of the War. Told by 


Castle Blair. By FLORA SHaw. $1. 





Soid by all Booksellers. Mailed, prep id, by 
the Publishers, 


RO3ERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
NOW READY: 
THE ART OF COOKING, A Series of 
Practical Lessons. 


By MATILDA LEEs Dons. of the South Ken- 
sington School of Cookery. Edited by HEN- 
RIETTA De CONDE SHERMAN. 16mo, cloth 
extra, $1.25, 





CONTENTS, 

Soups, Purves, Oysters, and other Shell Fish, 
Fish, Roast Meats, Broiled Meats Meat Dishes. 
Cold Meat Dishes, Boiled and Fried Meats, Game, 
Entremets, Vegetables, Salads, Croquettes and 
Fritters, Sonffldes, Puddings, Sweet and Savory 
Sauces, Ices, Creamsand Jellies, Pies and Pastries, 
Bread and Cakes, Breakfast Dishes, Teas, Coffees 
and Chocolate, M's: elianeous. 

Miss DoDs has won very general and hearty 
commendation for the interest and the prac- 
tical character of the instruction given in ber 
lectures and classes, and a very wide circle is 
unquestionably waiting for her book. 

*,.* Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publishers, 
182 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC BOOKS 


For Holiday Gifts! 
GOSPEL HYMNS COMBINED 


Embracing ai! the Songs in No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 
duche tes unly being omitted, The songs are 
numbered consecutively, ano make 
The Largest Collection of Favorite 

Sacred Songs ever issued, 
POPULAR KHDITIONS: 
Mnale Bélsion. Words Only. 


‘ov » 6O0c.| Paper Covers, 10c. 
10c. additions "» mail, 2c, additiwnal bv mail. 











Almost everybody wiil be glad to preserve in 
substantial bindings the ~ongs which have proved 
ot 80 much value in the great reiigious gatherings 
under Mesers. 


Moody and Sankey. 


For this purpose we have prepared two fine 
editions, on superior paper, beautifully 
bound, tor HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

Limp bi 5" Paition, Fail envy Pin Cloth. 

lated 

jaa spetentian © Whe. $1.00 

10 cents additional if sent by mail. 
Ask for the Publishers’ Fine Edition. Your 
bookseller will order it for you, or send to 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York, 

73 Randolph Street, Chicago, 








¢ 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


BEGINNING with the January number, 
now ready, has several points worthy of 
special attention : 

1. It is enlarged to 144 pages. 

2. It is printed on beautiful type, larger 
than before, making a very handsome, legi- 
ble page. 


3. It is printed on uncalendered paper, so 
that it can be read by artificial lignt as 
comfortably as by daylight. 


4. Mr. HowELLS begins a most interestin 
Serial Story; and, later in the season, wi 
be given Serial Stories by T. B. ALDRICH 
and Henry JAMES, Jr. 


5. The ATLANTIC will maintain its emi- 
nence as the * leading literary magazine of 
America ” with Short Stories of the high- 
est and most entertaining character; and 
Poetry, Essays, Criticisms, Travel 
Sketches, and articles on important tupics 
in Education, Politics, Industry, So- 
cial Science, and whatever interests 
American readers. by LONGFELLOW, WBHIT- 
TIER, EMERSON, HoumMes, LOWELL, Mrs. 
Stowe. HiGGInson, STEDMAN, STODDARD, 
HALE, WAKNER, Warne, Harte, WHITE, 
ScuppEr, H. H., Miss Larcom, M1ss PRES- 
Ton, Miss JEWETT, Miss Woo.Lson, ROSE 
Terry Cooke, Mrs Piatt, MaRK TWAIN, 
De Forest, Bishop, MR PIATT, and scores 
besides of the best Americau writers. 


Terms : $4.00 a year, in advance, postage 

ree; with superb life-size portrait of 

OLMEs, LOWELL, WHITTIER, BRYANT, 
or LONGFELLOW, $5.00; with two portraits, 
$6.00; with three portraits, $7.00; four por- 
traits, $8.00; with all the portraits, $9.00, 


Remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter to 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


R. WORTHINGTON’S 
New Illustrated Books. 


1. TENNYSON. Aldworth Esition of Alfred 
Tennyson's ( omolete W orks, including “ Princers 
Alice,” “Deferce ot Luckn: w,” and “ Lover's 
Yale.” Beautifuity illustrated with choic- steel 
and other engravings by the best artists, and 
printed with red tine border, on fine toned puper. 
One hanceome volume, 4to. superbly bvouna in 
cloth «tit, extra gi t eages, 

2, PAPYRUS LEAVES. A companion to 
“L urel Lesves’ ana’ Lotos Leaves,” comprising 
P.ems, “tories and Essuys by Henr . Longe 
fellow, O:iver Wendell Ho'mes, John G. Whittier 
Wilitaw Cullen Bryant, James Russell Lowell, 
Wiiste C tins, Bow. Evgieston, Jimes . Fields, 
and other prominect auth rs. Ediced by Willbam 
Fearney Gill. Fu ly Liiustrated with fine er grav- 
ings by em nent artists. New 4to, furl gilt, $5. 

3 DORE’S GALLERY OF BIBLE 
STORIES, IL! u-tretip Une rest Epvehs of 
G +o’s ve. tings with min from Genesis tu Kevela- 
tlons. Bre J ceopeinme Follard. A sumptucas gift 
book. Lvol. quarte, $3.79. 

4. LOTOS LEAVES, Original Stories, Essays 
and rvems, by some uf the mst ‘at American 
aud Kngiisb authors, Koited by John Brous haw 
and John Klserkin. New and Impreved Kd«tion, 
Beautifully Ulustrated with engravings from ce- 
signs oy Freaericss, Luciey. Lyel!, &c.&e. One 
penieome volume. 4to, cloth gilt, extra giltedges, 


5 LAUREL EAVES OF POEMS, 
STOKTES AND E-SAYS. By Heorv Long- 
fellow acd other. With 75 illustravions by Ey- 
tinge, jr., Birkez Foster and others. In one han 1- 
some volume. 4to, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $4.50. 

MR. TILTON’S NEW BOOK. 


6. THOU ANDI. A lyric of human life, with 
other poems py T'hecd re Tilton: with portrait by 
Ritchie. i vul. mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.75. 

MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW VOLUME. 

7.4 STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
Charies A.geroon owinburne. ivol. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top. $1.75. 

R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 BROADWAY, New York. 


A HOLIDAY PRESENT 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


THE COMPETE 8BT OF 


Prof. MATHEWS’S WORKS, 


In my? + gy (price. $11.76), if orde 
aL one time, a © set, can 
duriog the holidays lor $10. "Single vel- 
umes at reguiar prices. 

In UNIFORM STYLE. 
GETTING ONIN THE WORLD .......Price, $2.00 
THE GREAT COSV+RSERs .... .... Price, 1.75 
W RDs: THEIR USE AND ABUSE...Price, 





HOURS WITH MEN AND BUUKsa....Price, 2.00 
pe TY». pd eer Price, 2.00 
ORaTORY AND ORATORS............ -Price, 2,00 


“We do not know of any better present 
that could be made toa student young man 
or even an aduit, then the complete works of 
Dr. Mathews.’’-| olorado Banner. 


“The Books of Dr. Mathews probably 
contain ine largest coilecti n of literary an- 
ecdotes, epigrams, aputhegms apn 
d’esprit, ever brought together by a single 
wriver.”—{ Appleton s Journal. 

‘* His works embrace a general review of 
the whole field of lite criticism, bistory 
and puery.”—{Church’s Musical Visicor, Cin - 
c:nnati. 

“His writings, without exception, are 
us-ful, ao good, increase culture, arouse 
thought, ambition and energy.”—{New York 
Schooi Jourval. 

‘It isimpossible to read his eloquent 
with-ut gathering new ides and increasing 
kn: wiedge, whiie it is equally impossible 
mine being entert«ined.”—{ Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

“No teacher reads Mathews without in- 
tense delight—a oelight which is fed by a con- 
scious gr wth of intellectual and soul cult- 

ure.’’—( Educational Weekly, Chicago. 





Sold by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
Prepaid, en receipt of price, by 


S. C, GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


25 WASHINGTON STREBT, CHICAGO, 


2.00 | quality, on children’s papers. 


By the Rey. F. 


Two vols.. 1,380 pages, with 4 


“ “ 


“We think that few will deny this to be the 
most interesting life of Paul ever published. The 
r mance of the nouvel, the individuality of the 
bi graphy and the variety .f the w ork of travel 
are combined, and a tru'y dev ti nal spirit per- 
vades the volumes and exalts their other charm.” 
— Cungregationaiist. 

“Few recent productions. indeed, possess so 
comprehsive an interest, claiming the attenti »n 
alike of scholars by profession and of persons in 


Nihth thousand. t6mo. 274 pages..... 
An edition uniform with his Sermons. 


’ 


“It is a stropg and healthy book, which has 
grown out «f the life of a strong and healthy 
man.”’—{New York Times. 


“ Whata field is thus opened up to a man of 
Phillips Brooks’ mental ‘ability and spiritual in- 
sight can be imagined. but what cannot dy a 
ined is the effectiveness with which the vast sub- 


Author of the “‘ Life of Christ,”’ etc. 
maps, calf......... Sed4’ oni ae 


12mo..... 





LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL, 


W. Farrar, D.D. 





¢ 6.00 
half cloth.......... . 12.00 
thecommon walks of life.’’~[New York Tribune. 


“He has mide a prose o.em of the life story.a 
glowing picture of every scene in the narrative, 
and the result is, on the whole, singularly attrac- 
tive.—{ New York Evening Puct. 


“The ‘great army’ of Sunday-«chool teachers 
will find io there invitirg volumes an amole treas 
ure-house «f Biblical information and i)lustra- 
tion.”’—{Zion’s Herald. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS. 


By the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 


. +» $1.25 
-- 1.50 





| ject bas been dealt with. Few men will rise frem 
| the perusal of theb ok without having their idea- 

|of Christanity vitalized apd enia-ged, with ut 
| attaining toam re adequate apprebe: sion of the 
| secret of that tran+«cer dent power with which f r 
eighteen handred years the teachings and charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ hv»ve shapea the destinies of 
| the wor d— Philadephia North American. 





For sale at the Bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


713 Breadway, New York. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Blossom Books. 


Square ito. 10 volumes in a box, price... $3.00 
One hundred and ninety three i!!ustrations. 


Light for the Little Ones. 

Compiled by Martha Van Marter. 

Square 4to. Three huedred and eighty-nine tl- 
lustrations. Ll uminated cover. 

Price®. ..cccoe 22 0 Toce- cecececceese. sceceee $1 25 


Church History Stories, 
Emma Leslie. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Each....... ......... $150 
Three new volumes: 

CONRAD. A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia. 

MARGARETHE. A Tale of the Sixteenth Cen. 
tury. 

CERUILLY. A Tale of the Erglish Reformation. 


Young Folks at Renfrew. 
{In the interest of the missionary cause.) 
Miss M. Kilen Tanyhill, A. M. 

WitwtowseGs +“ tOGAG 66 86 6sis sis ce08 see. ce-cced $l 
The history of a fami y to whom the Missionary 
work is a living thoughe. 


Glenwood. 





Julia K. Bloomfield. 
Seven illustrations, I6mo.............. $i 25 
It is a well written story, in which the unselfish- 
ness of the heroine and her fina! reward are natu- 
rally told, and, once begun, it is not easy to lay it 
down. 


Mordecai’s Tenants, 
Miss A. D. Walker. 
Illustrated. 16 M0............ceeeceneeenee T5e. 
It wil please the younger ones, and show them 
some phases of city life that will surprise them. 


Boys’ Pocket Library. 
Five vols.ina box. 24m0 ...........-.+ $2 (0 

Vol. 1.—Rab and His Friends, The Mountain ot 
Miseries, and other stories. 

Vol. 1t.—Sea-Fights, and The Wreck 
Go'den Mary. 
Vol. HI,—Men of Iron, The Great Potters, The 
Prursian Vase 
Vol. 1V.—Popular Delusions. 
Scheme, and other stories. 
Vol. V.—8trange Stories about Strange People. 


of the 


The Mississipp1 





Will he sent tolany address on recetpt of price. 
Adéress, PHILLIPs & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


Get the BEST. 


In presenting our periodicals for 1880, please 
note that we have reduced the prices but not the 





THE CHILO’S PAPER is the pioneer 
of c ren’s illustrated papers, and intends to 
maintain a position equaled by few and excelied 


by pone, 

The illustrations are the finest wood-cuts: the 
paper and printing as good as anything in the 
country, and the matter is almost entirely 
original. 

Redaced to $12 per hundred copies. 

ORNIN IGHT, irtended for the 
net ated Ng pasty of "pictures and short 
stories, has a steadily increasing list of friends. 
Can be divided into a semi-monthly, if desired. 
Price $12 per hundred. 

APPLES OF COLD is our wrexty 
paper th A the youngest. We know of 
nothing for infant classes that can compare 
with it in matter, cuts, paper, or printing, while 
it is the only one giving tour colored numbers 
yearly. 

Single copies, 50 cts. Ten copies, $3.50. 

AMERICAN SENC an 0.d- 
time favorite, evan MES SEaCe Ry, of the 
choicest reading. me of the best writers in 
the land are regular contributors to its columns. 
40 copies, 15 cts. each, or 17 cts. by mail. 


Am. Tract Society. 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin 
St., Boston; 151:2 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia; 75 State ester; 50 Madison 





St., Chicago; 757 Market St., San Franc’o. 


HOLIDAYS, 


1879-80. 


No better gifts than good books. 


Pictures and Stories of Long Ago. 

By Faith Latimer, author of * Dear Old 
Stories,’’ The Miracles and Parables of Our Sav- 
iour, in simple language, for the little ones. 
Four colored cuts. 36 Full-page pictures. $1.25. 
Nellie’s New Year. 

By Rev. E. A. Rand. The story of a little 
girl, her joys, temptations, and trials. 351 pp. 
6 cuts. $1.10, 


The Signal Flag. 

A capital book for boys and girls, who will 
be interested in the Professor's funny flag. and 
his charming stories. 211 pp. 6cuts, 90 cts. 
A Crown of Glory. 

The story of a grandmother's life. 200 pp. 
4 cuts. 90 cts. 

Fifine. 

Charming book for the older classes, giving 
the story of the workingmen’s missions in Paris 
under Mr. McAll. 196 pp. 6 cuts, 90 cts. 
Stony Road Series. $2.50 

HE Stony Roap. 12mo. 192 pp. 1 cut. 

“GETTING THE BETTER OF IT.”’ 192 pp. 7 
cuts, 

JEM THE COBBLER. 12mo. 192 pp. 7 cuts. 

Full of the most interesting stories, all show- 
ing the sin and evil of intemperance. 90 cts. each. 


Women Worth Emulating. 
A book for young ladies, 12mo. 7 cuts, &80c. 
A Thorny Path. 


By Hesba Stretton. A most intensely in- 


teresting book. 16mo. 175 pages. 6 cuts. 
Helen Grey. 

A story of Uhristian experience in a young 
girl. 176 pages. 4 cuts. 80 cts. 


Frolic at Maplegrove. 

The vacation experiences of a bright little 

gz her funny sayings, strange thoughts, and 
indly deeds. 160 pp. 4 cuts. 75 cts. 
Apples of Gold. 

Large type for small readers, with four fine 
colored pictures, and nearly 200 other cuts, 
bound => cloth back and limp covers. 4to. 
208 pp. cts. 

Uncle Paul’s Stories. 

A collection of short stories, with plenty of 

pictures and a beautiful cover. 4to. 144 pp. 50c. 


INny Stories fer Tiny People. 
or the little ones just beginning to read. 
18mo, 92pp. lcut. 40 cts. 


Jim’s “Make Up.” 
A good book for boys, short and simple in 
its teaching. 18mo. 6 pp. 2cuts. 30 cts. 
Daphne Stories. 
Charming stories for the small people, 
pepe in good sized type. 12 cuts, Six books 
n box. $1.75. 
Sunny Hours. « 

very other page apicture. Bright, sunn 
and joyous. 48pp. % cts. z ~ 
Happy Home Stories. 

Short stories, and no hard, long words, 25c. 
Dear Old Stories, wx stx PARTS. 
Each book with four Bible stories, a fine 
colored picture, and three other cuts. 15 cts. 
Books for Our Birdies. 

Ten small books, 64 pages each, with bright 
covers. Each book has four stories, with plenty 
of pictures. In a box. . 

Bible Stories. 

By the author of “Peep of Day.” Eight 
books of simple Bible stories, with cuts and 
bright covers. In a box, cts. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin 

St., Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadel- 

phia; 75 State St , Rochester; 50 Madison 

yr Chicago; 757 Market St., San Fran- 
8co. 


WRITE for a copy of their Illuminated 
Holiday Paper, “CHRISTMAS-TIDE,”’ 











to PHILLIPS & HUNT, 95 B’dway,N.Y 








Ready Dec. 2th. 


Scribner’s for January. 


“That the great American novel 
has not yet been written is universal- 
ly conceded; that its theatre might 
be Louisiana and its author George 
W. Cabte is eminentiy posibic.”’ 
This opinion of a New Orleans paper will be 
emphasized by the third installment of Mr. 
CABLE'S novel of Creole life. 

“THE GRANDISSIMES,” 
in the January ScRIBNER, which gathers 
the threads of a brilliant narrative but par- 
tially revealed in the preceding chapters. 

The illustrations in this number of ScriB- 
NER are of unusual beauty. Accompanying 
@ paper on 
“THE UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING 

SERVICK” 


are striking sketches by M. J. Burns, en- 
— by CoLg and others, while an article 
escriptive of 


“YOUNG ARTA, VIFE IN NEW 
, 


has twenty-three illustrations by members 
of the SALMAGUNDI CLUB. The series of E. 
P. Rog, 

“SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS,” 
is winning favor from the highest author- 
ities on horticulture. The illustrations ac- 
companying this third paper are probably 
the finest of the kind ever attempted in this 
eountry. The January number also con- 
tains articles on 
“AMERICAN ARMS AND AMMUNI- 

TION,” 


by Col. Cuurcn, ‘The Acadians of Louis- 
iana,” “A Revolutionary Congressman on 
Horseback,” by T. W. HIGGINSON. the second 
in the series of *‘ Extracts from the Journal 
of Henry J Ra,mond,”’ * British and 
American Farming,” by Dr. Holland, and a 
brilliant conclusion of HENRY JAMES, JR.’S 
nov+l, ** Confidence.” 

In the February (Midwinter) number of 
SCRIBNER will begin two important s+rials, 
A NEW NOVEL BY M&S. BURNETT, 
author of ** Toat Lass o’ Lowrie’s;” and the 
remarkable series by EUGENE SCHUYLER on 
PETER THE GREAT, 
the notice of the intended publication of 
which ‘has attracted wide attention and 
comment. This will be a leading feature of 
ScRIBNER for two years, and in the bistory 
of periodical literature no enterprise of 
greater magnitude or importance has been 
undertaken. The value of the descriptions 
of Russian life will be greatly enhanced by 
the illustrations tosecure which the publish- 
ers have been given access to Russian mu- 
seums of Peter, and have been permitted to 
copy many paiatings by great Russian art- 
ists. Original drawings by DiTRIEFF, 
CHARLEMAGNE, present court painter of 
Russia, and other French and Muscovite 

artists, will be given from time to time. 
Price 35 cents a number; $4.00 a year. 
For sale by all book and news-dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


TO THE READERS 


HARDER'S YOUNG PROPLE 


The unpreeedented success which has atten- 

ded the publication of this journal, from the first 
Number, and the necessity of finding space for 
the literary and artistic contributions that come 
pouring in from every part of the country, have 
induced the pnblishers to increase its size to 
sixteen pages. This change, which will take ef- 
fect with the Christmas Number, issued Decem- 
ber 23, 1879, will enable the pnblishers to give 
their young readers every aveek an increased 
variety of stories, poems, sketches, and other 
attractive reading, from the best writers that 
ean be secured. The publishers will also avail 
themselves of this occasion to present HarPer's 
Youne PEoPLE to their subscribers in larger 
type, which will greatly add to the beauty and 
attractiveness of its appearance. 
No pains or expense will be spared to make 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE the most entertaining, 
instructive, high-toned, and popular weekly 
paper for the youthful readers of Ameriea. 


TERMS, 

Four cents a number. 
Single snbscriptions for one year, $1.50; five 
subscriptions, one year, $7.00—payable in ad- 
vance, Postage free. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 
When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber desires to commence with 
the number issued after the receipt of order. 
Remittances should be made by Poast-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 
Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York. 











INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


eB Thirteen numbers of Haxper’s YounG 
Pzorte will be furnished to every yearly 
subscriber to HARPER’S WEEKLY for 1880; 
or, HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE and Har- 


PER’S WEEKLY will he sent to any address for 
one year, beginning with n r of 
HARPER'S Wakuty Jor ‘Theme toe on re- 
cetpt of $5 00 for the two Pertodseals, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
Standard Works 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Ancient Streets and Homesteads of 
England. 


By ALFRED RimMER. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. 8vo. cloth, gilt, elegant. $4. 


The Parks and Gardens of Paris. 
By W. Roprnson, F.L.S. Second Edition. 
Revised. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, $7.50. 





THE GREAT PAINTERS, WITH AUTO- 
TYPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THEIR 
MOST CELEBRATED WORKS. 

Correggio. 
From the German of Dr. MEYER. Edited 
by Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. With Photo- 
graphs. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges. $10. 

Leonardo Da Vinci 
Andhis Works. By Mrs. CHARLES MEAT- 
on. Including an Essay on his Works by 
Cc. C. Biack. With Photographs. $10. 

Michael Angelo; 
Sculptor, Painter, Architect. By C. C. 
Buack, M. A. With Photographs. Ele- 
gantly bound in cloth. $10. 


The Novels and Tales of Charles 


Eight volumes. El gantly bound in cloth, 
gilt top, in paper box. $12. 


Contents : 
Westward Ho. Two Years ago. 
Hypatia. ereward. 
Yeast. Alton Locke. 
The Heroes. Water Babies. 


The History of the Northern Conquest. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A. American 
Edition. Complete in six volumes. 8vo. 
$20. 


The Dialogues of Plato. 
Translated by B. Jowett, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected through- 
out. 5vols. 8vo. $20. 


POETRY. 
Matthew Arnold's Poems. 
American Edition. 12mo. $2. 
Charles Kingsley’s Poems. 
Collected edition. 12mo. $2. 
Arthur Hugh Clough’s Poems. 
American Edition. 12mo. $2. 
Milton's Poetical Works. 
Edited by Mason. Golden treasury Edi- 
tion. 2vols. 18mo. $3. 
Palgrave's Golden Treasury 
of English Songsand Lyrics. 18mo. $1.25. 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Notes by Palgrave. $1.25. 
Wordsworth’s Select Poems. 
Chosen and Edited by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
18mo0. $1.25 


POPULAR 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
By Lewis CARROLL. With Lilustrations 
by Tenvigl. 12mo. $1.50. 

** Supreme among modern books for chil- 
dren.’’—(Spectator. 


Through the Looking-Glass, 
and Woat Were Found There. By LEwIs 
CARROLL. Illustrated, 12mo. $1.50. 
The Tapestry Room. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of *‘Car- 
rots,” ‘*Cuckoo-Clock,” &c., &c.. Next 
week, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Carrots; Just a Little Boy. 
Illustrated. I6mo. $1.50. 
Tell Me a Story. 
Illustrated. 16mo. $1.50. 
The Cuckoo-Clock. 
Illustrated. 16mo. $1.50. 
Grandmother Dear. 
Illustrated. 16mo. $1.50. 
The Heroes. 
Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. By 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. With Illustrations. 
$1.75. 
The Water Babies. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With Illustra- 
tions. Amer. Edition. Sq. $1.25. 


The Book of Golden'Deeds. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YonGg. 18mo. $1.25. 


Tom Brown's School-Da 
By THoMAS HUGHES. With illustrations. 
mo. $1. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
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Charles Seribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 

, § 
The Life and Works of Gilbert 
Stuart. 


By GrorGe C. Mason. With reproductions 
of Stuart’s Portraits. 1vol., 4to, $10.00. 


Perhaps the most important contribution yet 
rea oy to the literature of American art is Mr. 
George C. Mason’s “Life and Works of Gilbert 
Stuart.” It contains ten reproductions of Stusrt’s 
portraits, printed in Paris by the photogravue 
rocess of Messrs. Goupi] & Company, here used 
or the firat time in America for book illustration ; : 
a =e print in pure line by Burt of the “Gibbs 
Ww. ington ;’ ” an etched fac-simile by Duthie of 
Stuart’s cen-and-ink p rtrait of himself; and an 
engraving by Cole of Miss Goodridge’s miniature 
of the artist. ll 


Brazil; the Amazons and the 
Coast. 

By HERBERT H. SMITH. With Illustrations. 

1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, $5.00. 

Tr. Herbert Smith, the gusher of the recent 
widely read articles on Brazil in “ Scribner’s 
Monthly,” bas pow publishea -% more finisved 
resuits of h's journeys in a volume of which tho-e 
papers form only the groundwork; and en unu u- 
aily valuable and attractive book of travels is the 
result. His chapters on the great Amazon’s for- 
ests, on the [ndians and their villages, on their 
myths and folk-iore on the acdvepturous ascent of 
certain of the Amazon’s tributaries,and on the 
quiet life of the planters alupg the river banks, 
8 qevemelty excellent. Tne sketches, made by 
Mr. J. Welis Cuxmpney, who accompanied Mr. 
Smith b- his Ixst j-urney, furnieh most of the 
illustrations, which include a number besides 
these accompanying the magazine articies. 


II. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
The History of Rome. 


From the Earliest Time to the Period of its 
Decline. By Dr. THEODORE MOMMSEN. 
Translated, with the author’s sanction and 
additions, by the Rev. W. P. Dixon. Re- 
priated from the revised London edition. 
4 vols., crown 8vo0, with a complete Index 
prepared especially for this edition. Sold 
only in seta: in neat case, $8; in half calf, 
#16. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. } 


The Letters of Ghavtes Dickens, | 
Edited by bis Sister-in-Law and his Eldest | 
Daughter. With several fac-simile Let- 

ters. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $3. } 
IL. | 

The Complete Poetical Writings | 
of Dr. J. G. Holland. | 


With lilustrations anda Portrait of Dr. Hol- 
land, by Wyatt Eaton, engraved by Cole. | 
1 vol. 8vo, extra cloth, $5; half calf, $7.50; 
full morocco, $9. 


Ii. 
History of the Rise of the Hugue- 
nots of France. } 


By Heney M. BAIRD, Professor of the Uni- | 
versity of the City of New York. With, 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $5. 


IV. 
The Serpent Charmer. 


SELET, author of “Indiaand its Native 
Princes.”’ Translated from the French by 
Mary de Hauteville. 1 vol. crown 8yo, ex- 
tra cloth, numerous illustrations. &2, 


Vv. 
The Boy’s Froissart. 

Being Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of Ad- 
venture, Battle, and Custom in England, 
France, Spain, etc. Edited for boys, with 
an Introduction, by Sipngy LAnNrer. Il- 
lustrated by Alfred Kappes. 1 vol. 8vo, 
extra cloth, $3. 

IV. 
The Exploration of the World. 

Famous Travels and Travelers. By JULES 
VERNE. 1 vol. 8vo, extra cloth, with more 
than 100 full-page engravings, $3.50. 

*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, ngepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHABLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Nos. 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


NOTICE. 


The Publisher offers for sale at 
GREATLY RED ‘(CED PRICES 
AUDUBON’S celebrated and mag- 
nificent works on the BIRDS AND 
ANIMALS OF AMERICA, both 
octavo and folio editions. These two 
great works have always been AC- 
KNOWLEDGED STANDARDS 
on all questions relating to the Natu- 
ral History of this country, and 
should be wm every valuable public 
and private library. Descriptive 
price lists given on application. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 








22 Bond Street, New York. 


812 Broadway, near 11th Street. 
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A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By Lous Rovs- 


Best, Handsomest, Most 
Legible Type. 


THE “AVON” EDITION. 








THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In issuing “The Avon Shakespeare’’ the 
Publishers claim for it very great superior- 
ity over any octavo edition heretofore pub- 
lished, and for the following reasons : 


Purity and Accuracy of the Text, edited by 
those foremost Shakespearean schuiars of the 
age, Messrs. Clark and Wright. 

The Large aed Cloaz 2 and its fine typo- 
graphica! aispluy upoo e. The wora is 
printed from New Ad lates made from 
type cust especially fur this volume. 

The Plots of the Plays, giving the reader the 
whole story in pruse, with critical comments on 
the most remarkabie scenes. 

Klogance of Illustration. The engravings 
are by Meadows, Frith, and other novel artists. 

A a al Index of Terms, of remark- 
able excellence and thurougbness. 

A Graphic | ife of Shakespeare, full of the 
fresnest and most interesting reminiscences, by 
Jehn 8. Hart, LU.D., late Professor of the Eogiisb 
|. guage and Literature in the Coliege of New 

A ‘phabetical Index of the Characters, tell- 
ing at a glance the name, who the character is, and 
the play aod page wh-re that coaracter appears. 

Index to Familiar Passages. with a refer- 
ence tu the page where each passage occurs. 

As a Volume, the work contains %6 double- 
coiump pages, and 24 full-page illustrations, with 
numerous spirited tliuetrations in the text. 


STYLES OF BINDING AND PRICES. 
Cloth, extra, gilt back, printed in black, 


SINNER MINIS omen. oc Sn ccocnay as cee 83 00 
on ee qua gilt back, guid center, 


vies sito, printed on toned paper. 
Tweuty large aud striking folepege 
B »ydell facludi the 
Vroeshvut portrait on steel. 
Cloth, beveied boards, gilt center............ $3 
Law sheep, burnished marbie edges. ....... 
—_ Zusser sasesep. wilt rolled. gilt cen- 
Half ‘Rassia Sloth or maspied paper sides, 
eo center, marbled edge. ............... 9 00 
Full Turkey siorocco, antique, gilt center 
BRO OCRGED ii. 2c. csbeisecicscocoesecccescocee 9 50 


A Complete and Unabridged Translation of 
LECGOUVE’S 


ART OF READING. 


With Notes, mainly Biegraphical or Critical, and. 
wh-re deemed necessary, pretty full,on the 
many Authors, Orators, Professors, Dramatic 
Writers, Actors, Actresses, Artists, Institu- 
tions, etc., so frequently aliuded to in the text 
—eighty-seven in all. Without s me aid of 
thw kiod the ordinary American reader Can 
hardly appreciate the book. 

By Prot. EDWARD ROTH, A.M. 

Withan oncclions Portrait of jo ea LEGOUVE 

t the French Academ 

Mipisters, ct ta ‘8, Lawyers, yo sal Lecturers, 
| and Speakere in general should be particularly in- 
| terested in this work, as it gives them, cemplete 
| aud without abridgmeut, the ideas of one of 

he first Keacers in Kurope,on this most impor 
tunt art. 

376 Pages, 12me. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE EGOTIST. 





Joys and ite Sorrows, its Success and its Fail- 
ure. By HENRY T. KING. 


270 pp. 12me, cloth. Price $1.50. 


“It may seem extravagant to say so, but it is 
true, that this 18 one of ‘he m ast original books 
ever published. In brutal directness it sumetimes 
vies with the maxims « 7 La Rocnefoucault, while 
ts worldly wisdom recalis the advice of Polonius 

to his son, and the essays vf Fraocis Bacoc. It is 
fall. ft “thou bt and spicy, and it does not feer to 
contradict the conventiunal statements p: ured 
from one book to another about the cnaracteris- 
tics of man. In the author’s view he is still a bit 

ft a barbarian anc a great deai of « hypocrite. It 
is not very comp:imeutary to human nature, but it 
is true,as tne author says, that pablic opinivn is 
always lying in wa:t for reputats ns, and that the 
elect have reprobate sons, because under the sur- 
face they are reprubates themseives. 

* The bovk is tike ripe Madeira wine: to be 
sipped, nt gulped. Taken a little at a time and it 
delights the Palate fortifies the heart, but if 
any mat undertakes to read the v lume through 
at a sitting. as he would a novel, he wii! tind bim- 


always woolesome in @ Bib-e calis the 
belly, though it is sometimes bitter in the mouth; 
ana vw who will read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
Same | this book wiil be a wiser man than he was 
fore. 
“In the matter of style, it is written in weed 
English, vigorvus and forcible, condensed, and to 
e ry are sbort,and each — 

in iteelf. Pick up the buok at random, or select 
essay from toe table of contents. and we venture 
Wo say that the reacer wili aamit that we have not 

exaggerated the merits of The Egotist.’’ 





Tay a BEE ioe tae F PHRASE AND 

4 the rivatiun, -ource 

| of Com brases, Aitesone and 

Words that have ¢ a Tale to teil. a= 4 Rev. K. 

Cobham Brower. bib Fourth . Crown 
8vo, 1014 pages, cloth, $3 50; half calf. ¢ 6.00. 

TR. ORY oF WISDOM, WIT AND 

On, d Cumpariso: s and Proverbs. 

Aut age, Sel 931; Subjects, a] oF Fectetione. “i 

‘ump! d arranged b oO 
Reyal Svo, cloth. $2.50; speep.iibrary style, $3.50. 


TH cones A EDITIONS of our Stan sere 
One umes Bo\ena. 6 vols. ibe 
pose vois. Macaulay’s 

nd. cy Beautifully de yy in extra 
cluth, full gilt back. Kedu to $1.00 0 per vol. 

*,* The above works arealeo issued in fine bindings. 


BRAVERY DAWN. 5 By Margaret H. Morris. 


These | Sore “tre sweet, pure, and tender; the 
— Ng Se ogy AA a. Whittier. 


edges. Mires full a pe calf pire tex! flextbie. $3. oo 


int by mail wpeeme pasee prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


PUBLISHERS, 


Vor. XX., No. 25. 


Choice Books! 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND: 


Stories for Boys and Girls 
By R. W. RAYMOND, 


Author of “ Tae Man in the Moon,” ete. 


Small 4to, Illustrated. Cloth, Geld Back 
and Side. $1.50. 


Amid the fiood of we npn capt ew 4 
the sizable boys and i be delighted 
to find one genuine 
story-book, with its full share of outside 
decoration and of spirited and artistic illus- 
tration, but the attraction of which is 
its stories. Mr. Raymond’s genius for 
story-telling is well known. 
* One of the best story-tellers in the worid.’’— 

New Haven Courter and Journal. 


“ Contains some of the very htest and most 
ingenious dl te favorite story: ller’s tales.”"— 
New York 


“Full of delight tel nonsense and gracetul fan- 
cies, c mbip witb a poetic charm that bk ys and 
giris, who are excellent critics, will fully appre- 
ciate.” —Providence Journal. 








ALSO, 

Sir Philip Sidney. 3 Steel Plates. $1.50. 
MRS. H. B. STOWE’S 
Footsteps of the Master. With Illus- 


trations and Liluminated Titles. $1.50. 


Bible Heroines, Colored Frontispiece. 
Red Edges. $2.00. 


The New Uncle Tom! 


A FOOL'S ERRAND. 


BY ONE OF THE FOOLS. 


“A powerfully written work. and destined. we 
fear, to do as wueh harm 1p ene — as‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ " — Raleigh (N.C 

Bound in Silk Cloth. Price ‘1. 


*.* Soild at all Bookstores, or matled postpaid by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


Holiday Books 
FOR CHILDREN. 














Bible Children... By Rev. James Wells. 125 
Dot an@ Her Treasures. By L. 


MII ttlnn oc ohnahineoSbemeter is -ocet 1.00 
Wasi Bight? A Tale. Walton....... 1.25 
Old David’s Lassie, or, Lost and 

ME shies thon. aixpbud ssawthcderu neces 0.60 


Pebbles fron the Brook, Newton... 1.25 
The Wicket Gate. W. W.Newton.... 1.25 


OLD FAVORITES. 
The Bessie Books, In new binding. 


ee ee ee ee ae 7 
Miamma’s Bible Stories and Se- 

cons nah cegumaeieas aces 0.7 
A.L O.E. Library. 56 vols. in case. .40.00 
The Jewel Case. Newton. 6 vols..... 7.50 
The Wonder Case. Newton. 6 vol... 7.0 
Peep of Day Library, 8 vols.......... 4.50 


FOR OLDER READERS, 
The Book of Job Illustrated, With 
50 engravings after drawings by John 
Gilbert, cloth gilt. Beautifully 
WOmeeeA,. .%..A 08. bet tds. ds. 4.50 
A Guide to Family Devotion. By 
Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D., royal 
quarto, with 10 steel plates, in cloth, 
a 5.00 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Ref- 
ormation in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 5 vois. Brown cloth. Inabox 4.50 


o D’Aubigne’s History of the BRet- 


ormation in the Time of Cal- 
vim. 8 vols. Brown cloth. Ina box. 
Reduced from $16.00 to.. oie 8.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Ex-President Hopkins of Wiill- 
iams College says of ‘““SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S MORALS”: 


‘*How seldom do we find a book of 
extracts satisfactory. Shakespeare’ 8 
Morals is eminently so. It is admi- 
rable both in its conception and execu- 
tion and cannot fail to be prized by 
the lovers of good literature.” 


Shakespeare’s Morals. 


Suggestive selections with Collateral Read- 
ings and Scriptural References, By Arthur 
Gilman, editor of the poems of Chaucer, etc. 
1 vol., 12mo, handsomely printed. $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & CO, 














624, 6826 & 628 Market St., Phiia, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


The Biue Flag. By Miss A. Warner... 1.25 
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We have to thank many of our friends for 
their prompt and hearty response to our 
request that they should renew their subscrip- 
tions without delay, and are glad to wel- 
come with our old friends the many new 
ones who are coming with them. Subscribers 
should remember that, by sending us three 
new names with their own, each may obtain 
the paper at $2.40 for a year; and that by 
sending a club of eight names at $2.40 each 
an extra copy will be sent, free, to the getter 
up of the club. 


For Holiday Publications see pages 511- 
514, 529, 536, 537. 








We shall begin next week the publication 
of a new story of Southern life entitled 
“*Zouri’s Christmas” by the author of “A 
Fools Errand.” 


Che Outlook. 


Mr. Gladstone’s reception in Scotland has been 
an ovation whose enthusiasm, almost boundless 
at first, has gathered strength and volume as he 
proceeded on his journey. No hall could hold the 
throngs gathered to greet him; no voice could 
reach the audiences who wished to hear. In Edin- 
burgh, after the hall was filled, ten to fifteen thou- 
sand people remained in the street merely to get a 
glimpse of the great leader. At West Calder a 
** wigwam ” was pat up on purpose to afford an 
audience-room for him to speak in; and when 
three thousand people had filled it the crowd that 
remained without was still so great that Mr. Glad- 
stone could with difficulty get to the station in his 
carriage without trampling people under foot. He 
was the recipient of so many presents, especially 
clothing material from manufacturers along the 
route, that the London ‘‘ Spectator ” says he must 
have arrived at Edinburgh with such a stock of 
tweed, plaid and rug as would have sufficed to set 
up a small dealer. Liberal and Tory journals 
agree in recognizing the extraordinary character 
of his receptions, and the London, ‘“‘ Times,” which 
has been almost a Government organ lately, de- 
foribes the reception as ‘‘an honorable and a just 
tribute te ® splendid political career,” Jt bas, 














indeed, more than a political significance. Mr. 
Gladstone went out of office five or six years ago 
because be was too much of a statesman to be a 
shrewd politician; be shortly after resigned his 
position as leader of the Liberal party to more 
timid hands because he dared lead where bis 
party dared not follow; since that time he has 
been fighting for radical principles with such fol- 
lowers as chore to cleave to him, and against the 
protests of all the more cautious men in his own 
ranks. He has grown not less but more radical; 
recommends Home Rule in local government at 
the very hour when all the old English prejudices 
are aroused to intensity by the Irish disturbances ; 
stands for equal rights among nations in the com- 
munity of nations as forindividuals in the nation; 
almost takes the breath away from the scared 
‘‘Times” by his ‘‘ wild language": and yet sees 
that enthusiasm which courage always and caution 
never awakens rallying about him with a power 
which has put him at once, despite others and him- 
self, at the head of the Liberal party, and proba- 
bly will put him, before many months, at the head 
of the British nation. 


It would seem that the average American politi- 
cian can never learn that courage is politic. The 
Republican leaders in the Senate are reported to 
be, with one exception—Senator Morrill, of Maine 
—in favor of ignoring the financial recommenda- 
tions of the President and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, not because the present anomalous condition 
of affairs really is satisfactory or seems safe to any 
one, but because they are afraid financial discus- 
sions will divide the Republican party! Mean- 
while Senator Bayard, by vigorously pressing his 
resolutions for the repeal of the legal-tender 
quality of the greenback, is commending himself 
to conservative financial men throughout the 
country as a man of rare courage of coi:victions, 
not afraid to avow them though they endorse 
those of a politically opposed administration and 
differ from those of a large fraction of his own 
party. And the President, who has been chided 
by men of more voice than courage because not 
sufficiently ‘‘ stalwart,” proves his quiet courage 
by a letter which contains so much solid sense in 
so small a compass that we copy it here in full. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, | 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 4, 1879. { 
My Dear ——: You want money to be plenty, the rate 
of interest to be low; at the same time you want the money 
to be good. You can only have this state of things when 
there is confidence in the stability of the currency. Capi- 
tal will not go where it is uncertain in what currency 
debts will be paid next month or next year. If the legal 
tender for debts depends on the uncertain action of Con- 
gress there will be a want of confidence. The only con- 
stitutional legal tender is gold and silver. Depart from 
that and confidence is gone. All the world now believes 
that investments in America are likely to be profitable. A 
sound financial policy will bring us money from all the 
commercial nations of the earth. In good times prepare 
for hard times; in good times pay debts. The legal-tender 
notes are debts. Let them be paid by the coin in the 
Treasury and the coin that is coming in from abroad, and 
it will not contract the circulation. Let our ship be 
headed in the right direction. It is a sound policy which 
has brought good times; the same policy will continue 

good times. Sincerely, R. B. Haves. 
We agree with the ‘‘ New York Tribune,” from 
which we quete this letter, that not even Presi- 
dent Liucoln ever succeeded in packing more 
sound sense into few words than President Hayes 
has put into this short, unofficial, and apparently 

hasty letter. 


Mr. Tibbles, the Omaha David who has under- 
taken to fight the Goliath Indian Ring, has arrived 
in New York City with his charge, the Ponca In- 
dians: Standing Bear, Wcod Worker and Bright 
Eyes. The latter, who has enjoyed two years of 
schooling in the East, and who expects, we be- 
lieve, to enter Wellesley College another year, is 
a modest, intelligent, refined and cultured lady. 
Her presence, bearing and character are the most 
eloquent of all appeals for her race, Mr, Tibbles 
demres to raise a fund of $10,000 to enable him to 
carry to the Supreme Court of the United States 











the question on which he has already won a vic- 
tory in the lower courts. He claims that under 
the Constitution of the United States the Govern- 
ment bas no right to shut up any man, even if he 
be an Indian, in a Botany Bay Reservation; that 
all men, including Indians, have a right to liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, as well as to life, so 
long as they are guil'y of no other crime than 
that of belonging to the race of original possessors 
of the soil; and the lower court agreed with him 
and a Habeas Corpus decreed the release of 
Standing Bear, who had been arrested for leaving 
his Reservation. Mr. Tibbles has against him a 
formidable alliance: the public sentiment of the 
border States, which is not inclined to think that 
an Indian bas aay rights which a white man is 
bound to respect; the traditions of the Govern- 
ment, which has uniformly treated Indians as 
aliens and not entitled to the rights and privileges 
of citizens; the inertia of the Indian Bureau, 
which has been so long accustomed to regard 
them as ‘‘ wards of the nation” that even under 
Carl Schurz it cannot seem to grasp the meaning of 
the word liberty; and the pseudo-philanthropy 
which is willing to feed and clothe the Indian 
but not to extend to him that higher charity which 
teaches self-help, and compels the needy to depend 
upon it, But he has for allies the current of pub- 
lic sentiment, as exemplified in the accord of equal 
rights to the Negro,and the fourteenth amendment, 
which specifically declares that all persons born 
in the United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof are citizens. The first meeting at 
Steinway Hall, last week, for the purpose of in- 
troducing the Poncas to the public, was not very 
fully attended, a fact partly due to bad manage- 
ment in taking no sufficient pains to secure the 
attendance of some of those who have proved 
themselves the Indian’s ablest defenders in the 
past. We say that Bright Eyes is the best possi- 
ble plea for her race; we may add she is an equally 
eloquent plea against the infamous Reservation 
system, for under it this girl, civilized, Christian, 
cultured, might at any moment be arrested as a 
*‘ward” absent from her Reservation, and forcibly 
sent back to the barbarism of the lodge and the 
bunting-field. 


An exciting interview between the Ute chiefs 
and the Indian Commissioners was beld last week 
at Denver. The Commissioners demanded the 
surrender of the Indians who were accused of 
participating in the White River massacre. The 
Utes hesitated, parleyed, and at one time, under 
the lead of one of the chiefs a vote for war seemed 
to be imminent; it was apparently prevented by 
the influence of Oursy, who, speaking for the 
tribe, consented to the surrender provided that 
the trial should not be in Colorado. This demand 
for what the lawyers call a change of venue was 
reasonable enough, for it is certain that a fair 
trial would be impossible in Colorado, and it was 
promptly agreed to by Secretary Schurz by tele- 
grapb. The hand of the Indian Ring appears 
very plainly in the dispatches from Denver City. 
Chief Ouray’s reasonable demand is stigmatized 
as made with ‘“‘ great arrogance and boldness;” 
and a credulous public are actually asked to be- 
lieve that be supposes the President to be the 
great World-Father and to command the armies 
of Christendom. Ouray is an intelligent, well- 
educated American, who lives like a civilized 
white man, dresses like the whites, owns consider- 
able property, drives in his carriage and pair, has 
proved himself a shrewd and successful business 
man as well as a skillful manager of the Indians, 
and by his wisdom in these negotiations has saved 
his tribe the destruction and the United States 
the expense of another Indian war. 


New York Grand Jurors think that the United 
States Government ought to have jails of its own. 
When the Government was organized expenditure 
for buildings all over the country was not con- 
yenient, and the arrangement was made that a 
person convicted of a federal crime shonld be 
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imprisoned in the jail of the State where the trial 
occurred. This plan has been continued ever since. 
The States bave generally consented to keep the 
prisoners; a State could, however, at any time 
refuse, and to meet such an emergency a law was 
passed in 1821 that the United States Marshal 
might bire a house for a culprit whom tbe State 
left out in the cold. And when Territories began 
to be organized they had no prisons; hence the 
General Government had to build a few in the 
remote West. Moreover a military prison bas 
been found needful—it is at Rock Island, in II- 
linois—for army offenders. But for the wost part 
the United States prisoners go to the State pris- 
ons. The friends of a reform find strong support 
in a certain federal inspector’s report upon the 
mode in which these prisons have been kept. It 
wus made some years ago, by order of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; was pigeon holed for a time; 
but lately has been unearthed by the press. The 
inspector visited Albany Penitentiary and 
Auburn and Sing Sing State Prisons in this State, 
and the Masachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania State Prisons, and thus gave, what perhaps 
has not been made before, an official comparison 
of the methods and condition of prisons under 
different governments. He found a great deal to 
criticise, and upon the whole his report bore 
strongly against the policy of boardirg the federal 
convicts out among the States. Food was found 
to be unfit; ceils were barbarously small; punish- 
ments were inhumanly severe. He was an en- 
thusiastic inspector, and had himself locked upin 
one of the cells to try the effect. The air was 
so foul and bad that it did not seem possible to 
rewain more than a minute. He found an appa- 
ratus in use for ‘ tricing a man up by the thumbs ;” 
and ordered himself triced up. The process con- 
sisted in tying two cords around his thumbs and 
hauling upon them through wheels in the ceiling 
until be was barely able to touch his toes to the 
floor. Forty s conds’ experience convinced him 
that a man could not be kept triced up for five 
minutes without severe permanent injury. Upon 
facts like these prison reformers say that the 
National Government ought to keep its convicts 
in charge of jailers of its own appointment and 
under National supervision; possibly they are 
rather a reason for making all jails, State and 
County. subject to a Na:ional ivspection by disin- 
terested commissioners appointed by the General 
Government. 


Some significant facts were brought out in tbe 
address of Fravcis B. Thurber at the great dairy 
fuir held in this city last week. He stated that io 
the United States the latest estimates show the 
number of milch cows to be about thirteen mill- 
ions—considerably more than balf as many as in 
all European countries combined. The next 
greatest milk country appears to be Germany. 
which has nearly nine million cows. He also 
showed that we are exporting nearly one-half 
(forty-one per cent.) of our cheese, and claimed 
that there is nothing to prevent a large increase 
in our butter export, which is now only four per 
cent. of the production. He believes that the 
Western States can wake the best butter in the 
world, owing to their great facilities for corn- 
feeding. He also asserted that experience demon- 
strates that avy cheese can be made in any local- 
ity; the Americans have already successfully 
tompeted with Switzerland in the manufacture of 
the Gruyére, Russia has manufactured the English 
Cheddar and the Dutch Edam cheeses, and the 
odorous Limburg has been so successfully domes- 
ticated in the United States that ‘the difference 
from the imported article cannot be told unless 
you are off te the windward three miles.” The 
thoughtful American will couple with this indica- 
tion of a possible future development of an agri- 
cultural industry the statement of the ‘‘ Adver- 
tiser” of London, that out of every five loaves of 
bread eaten in England in 1880 three must come 
from eitt-ertte United States or Russia, America 
has only herself to blame if she is not entering on 
an era of great and substantial commercial pros- 
perity. 


The appointment of Baker Pacha to superin- 
tend the introduction of reforms into Asia Minor 
is the first practical step that has been taken 
toward carryiug out that portion of the Berlin 
treaty, Baker’Pacha has done nothing in the 





past to give a joyful eonfidence that great and 
radical reforms will follow his appointment; but 
he isan Englishman, not a Turk; and that is of 
itself a deeided reform! 








THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS. 


E have reud somewhere in medieval litera- 
ture a legend that ran somewhat as fol- 
lows: An infidel knight, in the wildness of his 
mad, Heaven-defying infidelity, determined to 
test by the method to which he was best accus- 
tomed the reality and power of the God whose 
existence be denied. So, going out into the field 
armed as fur combat, he cast his glove upon the 
ground, after the manner of the ancient chal- 
lengers, and cried out to the heavens, ‘‘ God, if 
there be a God, I defy thee, here aud now, to 
wortal combat! If thou indeed art, put forth 
thy might, of which thy pretended priests make 
such toasts!” As he spoke his eye was caught by 
a piece of parchment fluttering in the air just 
above his head. It fell at bis feet. He stooped 
to pick it up; and found inscribed upon it these 
words: ‘*God is love.” Overcome by this unex- 
pected response he broke his swerd in token of 
his surrender, and kneeling upon the fragments, 
consecrated his life thenceforth to the service ot 
that God whom he had just before defied. 

This is the message which this Christmas season 
brings to every beart that will look up to see the 
word that floats just above the head, or will stoop 
down to pick up the word that lies at the feet. 
The answer to all Heaven-defying infidelity, to all 
reckless unbelief, to all cold unconcern, is the 
divine Advent message, ‘‘God is love.” This is the 
word that floated out upon the air that first Christ- 
mas Eve in the angels’ song, startling the sleepy 
shepherds from their drowsiness. This was the 
message which fell al] unheeded on the ears of the 
guests of that little hostelry at Bethlehem, when 
the inn had no ears ‘or the word and it was left to 
be told to the lowliest of the low in the stable. 
This was the message which the star had for the 
wise wen, who were wise enough to follow it afar 
on that long and hazardous journey in order to 
learn what was its meaning. This is the message 
which the heavens have repeated ever since to the 
earth—sometimes listening, sometimes indifferent ; 
sometimes to sbepherds who have responded, 
‘* Let us go and see this thing which bas come to 
pass; sometimes toa Herod who bas only listened 
that be might plan how to destroy both message 
and messenger; sometimes to scribes too busy with 
their ritual and their traditions to pay any atten 
tion to such a message—so simple and so inclu- 
sive; sometimes to a Jerusalem that has been 
stirred for the moment, only to turn to other 
matters and forget the nine days’ wonder. 

The Christian Union can send to its many read- 
ers no better Christmas greeting than the wish 
that they may hear and comprehend this message 
of the season—this word which the Spirit whis- 
pered to tbe heart of the mother, which the angels 
sanz, which the wise weu saw in the star, which 
the Christ brought down to the manger in tbe 
stable—that God is love; and, hevring and heeding 
it, may anew give to him the life which by his love 
he has redeemed and made his in the ownership 
of infinite love. So may the ‘‘ Merry Christmas” 
be the herald of a Happy New Year; happy 
with a happiness which no sorrow can destroy, 
which time shall only ripen, which tears shall 
only water and which death can only gather into 
the eternal harvest. 








THE HOLIDAYS. 


HANKSGIVING has gone and Christmas is 

coming. The days between are the brightest 
of the year. They are anointed with the oil of 
gladness above their fellows. Thanksgiving has 
turned the heart of the fathers toward the chil- 
dren and the heart of the children toward their 
fathers. It has reconsecrated the hearth-stone. 
It has taught thousands of circles, gathered again 
in the places where first they learned to love one 
another, the goodness of him who setteth the soli- 
tary in families. It has shown the household to 
be the mirror reflecting heaven; the one sweet 
lake io this bill-country that brings the blue be- 
fore tLe eyes even of those whe will not look up. 
Aud what is Christmas but a greater Thanksgiving 
day? A prophecy and witness of the time when 
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all mankind returoing to their Father’s House 
shall learn at his table that they are brothers! 

When Christmas pasges it shall lead us with a 
loving hand into the Week of Prayer, teaching 
those who are wise enough to learn, ‘‘ After this 
manner pray ye: saying, Our Father.” 

So this month is rightly named the seas on of 
Holy days. Wise is the parent who uses its golden 
threads to bind the hearts of his children to bim- 
self, to home, to God. Wise is the preacher who 
teaches men to see the name of God engraved in 
this jewel of the year. 

All perceive the mirth and merry-making of the 
time. We only need to point out whence the 
universal gladness comes. The effect is obvious, 
the cause too often overlooked. ‘‘ Half the evil in 
this world,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ comes from peo- 
ple not Knowing what they do like; and not de- 
liberately setting themselves to find out what they 
really enjoy. All people enjoy giving away money, 
for instance, but they don’t know that. They 
rather think they like keeping it; and they do keep 
it, ander this false impression, often to their great 
discomfort. Everybody likes to do good, buat 
not one in a hundred finds this out. Multitudes 
think they lik¢ to doevil; yet no man ever really 
enjoyed doing evil since God made the world.” 

This is a quaint way of repeating the Sermon 
on the Mount. If men enjoyed being selfish and 
proud and sinful it could not be truthfully said 
‘* Blessed are the merciful; Blessed are the meek; 
Blessed are the pure in heart.” We have the 
rarest opportunity of all the’sear, this month, to 
teach that obedience to Christ brings happiness, 
and that at his right hand there are pleasures for- 
evermore. The proof is before our eyes. It is 
an object-lesson taught by God himself. He is 
writing it every where in living light. 

Many a boy and girl, aye, many a grown one 
too, fancies the joys of Christmas time derived 
from receiving presents. But we know it is not 
so. The joy comes from giving presents. Thou- 
sands of nimble fingers are working secretly—knit- 
tipg love into scarfs, sewing love into slippers— 
fur other people. Hearts are brimwing with joy 
because they are in fellowship with him who gave 
his Son, and whose blessedness is all in giving. 

Let us teach our children this. 

It seems as if every Christmas season God 
poured out bis Spirit upon all flesh and compelled 
people to be Christians for a little while, that they 
wight realize the sweetness of Christ’s service and 
continue Christians of their own accord. For 
eleven months we are all trying to get the most 
wecan. One month we a!l strive to give the most 
we can. When are we happiest? 

The word ‘‘ prophesy” means in the New Testa- 
ment teaching the truth about Christ and his 
ways. When you see the glow on your little 
daughter’s cheeks as she hurries home from school 
to her basket of worsted-work, and the sparkle in 
your boy’s eyes as he comes with the pennies he 
has saved to ask what you think mother would 
like best, can you question who has taught your 
son and your dasghter to prophesy? And when 
we picture their glad faces on the happy morning 
shall we doubt who teaches the young men to see 
visions? And sball not this teach us to pray—as 
we are bidden—with thanksgiving? 








AN ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


HE law requires Insurance Offices, Banks, and 
various other companies and public institu- 
tions, to publish annual statements of the con- 
dition of their business for the guidance of the 
public. We do not know why Intelligence Offices 
should not be required to do the same. It may not 
be known to some of our readers that for the last 
twenty years we have kept an Intelligence Office. 
It differs from most in this important respect: 
that it is applied to and supposed to understand 
every want—actual or imaginary—-that can ever 
visit buman society. Moreover the business bas 
kept on steadily increasing without the use on our 
part of advertising or any other of the methods 
ordinarily used to attract custom. We give 
this little notice at this time because the business 
is falling off, and we should be glad to see it 
revive. 
This cannot, however, be said in regard to auto- 
graph letters, the demand for which continues 
large and increasing. Letters expostulating with 
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us because we haven’t answered other letters 
about average. Requests from people in the 
country to procure situations for them in the city, 
where they think they can do better, hold their 
own with, if anything, a tendency to increase. 
The demand for loans is very active: from clergy- 
men who find themselves embarrassed in the work 
of preaching the gospel by reason of the care and 
anxiety attending their property, or who would be 
glad to raise a mortgage; from people who have 
bought property near to which a railroad is to run 
or a depot about to be established—a last pay- 
ment is due which they can’t meet and are in 
danger of losing all their property; for loans run- 
ning from $25 to $150, but sometimes reaching 
a thousand, from people who declare that they 
shall be driven to vice and be ruined if they have 
not this timely aid. Requests for pianos and 
sewing machines are, on the whole, diminishing. 
Requests from various states—largely Virginia, 
but also from the Northwest—to dispose of impor- 
tant tracts of country on a large commissicn in 
case of successfal negotiation continue about the 
same, though not so numerous as they were ten 
years ago. 

Toere has been an almost entire cessation of 
anonymous letters, Possibly this may arise from the 
prevalence of the conviction, whicn is founded on 
fact, that we never read them but instantly commit 
them to the flames. When we open a letter we 
always look at the bottom of it and if it bears no 
signature burn it at once. Letters requesting in- 
formation respecting Florida are diminishing both 
in number and frequency. Applications for posi- 
tions as private teachers, traveling companions 
abroad, housekeepers, clerks and salesmen are fair 
to middling. Letters from crazy people steadily 
increasing; so are expositions of Revelation and 
the Book of Daniel. Applications for assistance 
in getting through college, or in sending a sister 
to school, or in getting one’s self prepared to be- 
come a teacher, are on the increase. 

We are happy to say that new world-shaking 
medicines are diminishing in number. There isa 
fair prospect therefore that we and our friends 
shall continue in good health. Disceverics, in- 
ventions, and machinery submitted for judgment 
were, on the other band, never more frequent; on 
the whole we regard our business prospects as 
admirable, and with anything like a fair continu 
ance of favor on the purt of our friends which they 
have hitherto shown, our annual reports will 
compare favorably with those of any similar insti- 
tution in the country. 








CHRISTIAN UNION TRAOTS. 


“HERE is no good reason why tracts should 
have fallen under the opprobrium which has 

come upon them, except that they have not kept 
pace with the demands of the age. The world, 
political and commercial, recognizes the value of 
tracts; that is, of short and carefully prepared 
statements of fact or philosophy for the advocacy 
of special interests. Every circular isa tract, only 
it is one sent out not in the interest of the public 
but in that of some private enterprise. In every 
campaign political tracts are showered on the 
land in immense numbers; and, while a great many 
of them go unread, we may be sure that their use 
would not be continued if experience did not com- 
mend them as useful means of making couverts. 
Infidelity also has its tracts; and they are printed 
and circulated with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. Thousands of Mr. Ingersoll’s speeches have 
been published and sold, and hundreds have 
been given away. The Church was the first to set 
the example of using tracts, but now that the 
world, the flesh and the devil have taken up the in- 
struments which the Church invented, the latter 
has shown an inclination to discontinue their use. 
The reason for this is partly because the method 
of tract distribution employed had violated all 
the canons of common sense. A miscellaneous 
scattering of tracts, without any consideration of 
their adaptation to particular needs, is as if a 
a farmer should sow » handfal of seed, of all sorts 
mixed together, without first preparing the 
ground, or considering the season, or forevasting 
and considering what harvest he expected to reap 
and whether his seed were adapted to his soils, 
his season and his anticipated harvest. The 
tract should always accompany the living voice; it 








should go made alive with a personal sympathy; 
it should bear the message not only of the writer 
but also of the giver; it should follow up what he 
has before said or endeavored to say, or should be 
employed to say what he would say if he knew 
how; and it should be selected by one who knows 
both what is in the tract and what is the char- 
acter of the one to whom it is given. 

But the disuse of tracts is also partly due to the 
fact that the Church has been put off with stale 
tracts; either those written in past epochs or those 
written to-day in imitation of them. ‘Tracts are 
like summer fruits, they ought to be fresh to be 
palatable. Tracts written in 1830 are not adapted 
to the wants of 1880. There is the same difference 
between a fresh tract and an old one that there is 
between a grape and araisin. Canned fruits find 
no market in competition with fresh oncs, and 
there is so much fresh literature in the market to- 
day, with the mold of the garden on it, that lit- 
erature which has a musty smell bas no chance of 
readers. Daniel Webster’s speeches are a great 
deal better than any made by our Senators of to 
day; but no political committee would undertake 
to print or distribute in a political campaign the 
wasterly orations of Webster or Clay, however 
superior. It may be thought that political issues 
are continually changing while religious issues re- 
main ever the same; but thisis not true. The 
great principles at stake remain much the same, 
both in religion and politics; but in both the forms 
of the questions are continually changing, and 
quite as much in religion as in politics. The in- 
fidelity of to-day has but a faint family resem 
blance to that which was undermining the moral 
life of the nation at the time when President 
Dwight delivered his theological lectures to the 
Yale students; and the same lectures would not 
meet the questions which the very different forms 
of unbelief are raising today. It is as impossible 
to set the world back to reading the tracts of Han- 
nab More as it would be to get it to substitute 
Maria Edgeworth for the modern issues of the 
Franklin Square library. 

In this conv:ction the Christian Union has pub- 
lished a series of tracis by five leading modern 
writers. They are reprinted from our columns, 
and are adapted to modern wants by men who are 
essent.ally modern. They are, all of them, actual 
answers to actual questions, so that their adapta- 
tion to the wants of to-day is assured both by 
their authorship and by their origin. They are as 
follows: 

‘““Wuat LackI Yer?’ By the Rev. Phillips Brooks. 

“THE BIBLE ANSWER TO THE GREAT QUESTION,” by the 
Rev. John Hall, D.D. 

‘‘ ANSWERS TO THE DIFFICULTIES OF A DEIST.” By 
8. Austin Allibone, L.L.D. 

‘GOSPEL REPENTANCE.” 
vant, D.D. 

‘*GROWING OLD.” By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

These tracts have been put at a price that sim- 
ply pays the actual mechanical cost of their pro- 
duction—one dollar a hundred; the entire series 
will be sent to any address on the receipt of two 
three cent stamps. We bope that they will be of 
service to pastors and others, not only in evangel- 
istic work but also in pastoral work and in vari- 
ous forms of house-to-house visitation. If the re- 
sult will prove that there is really among Christian 
workers a call for such literature they will be in 
time followed by others of a similar description. 


By the Rev. J. M. Sturte- 








NOTES. 


The Christian Union fulfils the promise which it 
gave last week with respect to this week’s contents, 
Dr. Palmer contributes one of the Thoughts for Silent 
Hours series, with the suggestive title ‘‘ Alone with 
God,” which will be found, we are sure, especially 
helpful and stimulating to the Christian life. Gaul 
Hamilton, with her usual sprightliness, makes a 
plea for the inviolability of pseudonyms. Edward 
Everett Hale instructs our younger readers, in his 
delightfully unconventional way, How to Read, and 
conveys some excellent hints which our older readers 
will do well to follow. Mr. Coriverse, in his en- 
tertaining paper, Mercantile Jack, gives a pictur- 
esque view of the common sailor’s forecastle . life, 
with some of the songs which he sings and an out- 
line of the stories which he tells. Mrs. Campbell’s 


story develops in inierest and in power; Mr. Beecher 
unfolds the manuer in which Christ was accustomed 
to deal with sin; from our Review Columns, de- 
voted to illustrated Christmas books and children’s 
literature, our readers may gain some idea as to the 
books they ought to buy for Christmas presents; in 
the Home Mr. W. P. Kent writes an entertaining 





article upon Christmas decorations; and in the Young 
Folks Margaret Sidney has a story which combines 
humor, feeling and realisn in a most effevtive way. 
We publish in the Christmas Supplement, which for 
the greater convenience of our readers is embodied in 
the paper, Mr. McCormick’s story of Shaker life, in 
which the spiritual significance of the Christmas fes- 
tival is finely suggested and the mingled pathos and 
joyousness of child-life are set in happy contrast. 


In the preparation of his story Mr. McCormick has 
taken pains by personal inquiry and observation to 
represent faithfully the doctrines and practices of the 
Shakers. He has received letters from several! of the 
most prominent Shakers, which are too long to print 
but the substance of which may be given as follows: 
God is a spirit father and mother, the primary pater- 
naland maternal creative power of thisand all worlds; 
the paternal element being represented in Jesus, who 
was not born the Christ but was baptized with the 
Christ spirit, and the maternal in Aun Lee, who was 
also baptized with the same spirit and in whom was 
fulfilled Christ’s second coming. No sacrificial value 
is attached to the death of Jesus. ‘ We do not be- 
lieve,” they say, “any benefit accrued to mankind 
from [the Jews] causing him to be murdered.” With 
respect to the observance of Christ mas as the birthday 
of our Lord, Elder F. W. Evans writes: ‘‘ We have no 
more objection to observing his birthday than to ob- 
serving the birthday of Buddha, Zoroaster, Washing- 
ton or George Fox.” 


The American people are better catered to intellect 
ually than any other people on the face of the globe, 
It is impossible for the Christian Union to extend its 
Christmas greeting except in a general way to all its 
contemporaries, or to report all the good things which 
they lay before their respective readers. Three jour- 
nals are, however, 80 supreme, each in its own class, 
as to have a substantial monopoly and to call for spe- 
cial mention. The “Sunday. School Times” issues a 
double number, containing thirty-two pages instead 
of sixteen, with contributions from a large number of 
notably competent and distinguished Bible scholars 
from America aud Europe, among whom may be 
mentioned Prof. Phelps, Dr. Scrivener, Prof. Curry, 
Prof. Schaff, Bishop Ellicott, Dr. Thomson, Canon 
Rawlinson, Dr. de Pressensé, Chancellor Crosby, Dean 
Stanley, Prof. Godet and Miss Yonge. Mr. Moody’s 
name is more valuable than bis article, which is bard- 
ly as suggestive as his extemporized Qu-stion Drawer 
usually is. The number is exceptionally valuable as 
a vade mecum, and is worth pul-lishipg in book form. 
The * Literary World” also appears as a double num- 
ber. We miss some of the editorial features, the re- 
views having crowded them out; on the other hand, 
the advertising pages are especially valuable to stu- 
dents of current literature. The “ Literary World” 
is the only journal of its class in America, and has by 
the vigor of its administration won its right to the 
success which we trust is assured to it. The “ Illus- 
trated Christian Weekly,” which is the only illustrated 
paper of iis kind in the country, and, we believe, the 
only one of its kind in the world, gives its promise of 
the future by the record of what it has done in the 
past. The ‘Christian Weekly” bas been especially 
strong editorially during the last year; we only wish 
that it had the means to make its art department as 
timely as it is artistic, and we hope to see it with im- 
proving times able to give more attention to the illus- 
tration of current incidents and events. Its last issue 
contained an admirable portrait of Jacob Abbott, 
with an appreciative and accurate sketch of his life. 


Episcopacy has one advantage over Congregation- 
alism—its bishops are more permanent. We have just 
got througb celebrating Bishop Potter’s quarter- 
centennial when we read in the Rhode Island 
papers of the quarter-ceniennial of Bishop Clark in 
that State, and heis ninth on the list of living bishops. 
Bishops Smith, 1832, Lee, 1841, Southgate, 1844, Green, 
1850, Williams, 1851, Atkinson, 1853, Kip, 1853, and Pot- 
ter, 1854, having preceded him in office. During this 
quarter century the Episcopal bishops in the United 
States have more than doubled in number, and in 
Bishop Clark’s own diocese the clergy have doubled 
in pumber and the general contributions have been 
raised from $10,000 to $24,000. The Christian Union 
sends to Bishop Clark, who is yet apparently in the 
vigor of his manhood and good for many years of 
Christian activity, the salutations of the Church 
universal. 


Our able English contemporaries, the “ Indepen- 
dent ” and the *‘ Nonconformist,” announce their ap- 
pearance in combined form on the first day of the 
new year. This movement was not unexpected by the 
readers of the two papers, both of which were edited 
with acommon purpose and by singularly uniform 
methods. As representatives of nonconformist senti- 
ment in Engtand, the “ Independent” and the ‘‘ Non- 
conformist ” have wielded a wide influence based on 
ability, candor in discussion, and a fearless exposition 
of politics from a Christian standpoint. The inde- 
peudent character of Cougregationalism in England, 
as regards both its intellectua; and political attitude, 
is evident from the elevation of tone and range of 
knowledge which the columns of those papers uni- 
formly exhibit. 


The Sunday-school lesson for December 28 being a 
review we omit this week the usual exposition. 
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A LITTLE CHILD. 


By MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 
| en more than eighteen hundred Christian years 
In lands where wrath of winds the snow-clouds toss 
Children have sung with infantile, sweet tears, 
The Sorrow of the Cross. 


Another wide-winged year has made its round: 
Another summer has slipped down the world, 
Cold threads of rime have dripped with sullen sound 
And dead leaves have been whirled; 


The sunflower heads that bent in giant rows 

And feebly followed in the sun’s wan train 

Are fallen low; the pines their ancient woes 
Tell the black nights again. 


And lo! Behold! When up the Eastern sky 
A yellow light flashed with the Christmas morn, 
Across our household swept the tender sigh, 
** A Son to us is born !”’ 


Ay, hush! Stand closer; see the tiny hand 
With wrinkled grasp held in a fragile fold; 
See round its head the faint and dusky band 
That yet shall be pure gold. 


Thus looking backward, ‘tis the Holy Child 
That through the dusk at Christmas morn we see; 
A little child that, sleeping softly, smiled, 
Throned on the Virgin’s knee. 


O strange, dim picture of a strange, far land! 
The frost-pale earth, the drowsy flocks around, 
And, whispering low, that little, awe-struck band 
Of wise men, wonder-bound; 


A little child, with large, new-opened eyes, 
Worshiped and given of rare gifts, and then 
Hurried in wild flight under dark, sad skies 
Past stern, fierce, bearded men; 


A little child who tried with happy fear 
And mother helping his small untaught feet, 
Who mocked the bittern, when the night fell clear, 
In pathways’ by the wheat! 


And that far mother! Were our cbhild-songs hers— 
“* Sleep, Baby, Sleep’’? Did she, too, softly rise 
And kiss down lightly, as he restless stirs, 

His drowsy baby eyes? 


Her little child who watched the brown bees swarm, 
Who crept to hear the robin at the door, 
With sweet child-wonder snatching at the warm, 
White sunbeams on the ficor; 


Who watched, by times, both bird and shadow pass 
In even flight, and listened to the flow 
Of sun-warmed water through the fringing grass 
And bell-flowers swinging low. 


Hush! hush! the organs touch with thunder tones 
The circling splendor of the star-pierced sky! 
Hear ye not yet the Crucifixion moans,— 
A young Child’s lonely cry? 


O wondrous power of tender Father care! 
O wondrous power of tender Saviour love! 
Look up! Praise ye! The Christmas star is there— 
The young Child reigns above! 








THOUGATS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
ALONE WITH GOD. 
By THE Rev. Ray Patmer, D.D. 

O one can have a very dear friend without de- 

siring at some times to enjoy his society alone. 

It is only when all others are withdrawn, and a stranger 

intermeddleth not, that two loving human hearts can 

so entirely come in contact that the interchange of sym- 

pathy between them shall be unlimited and perfect. If 

one has many attached friends, he may find great pleas- 

ure occasionally in friendly intercourse with several of 

them at once. This intercourse, however, will neither 

be so intimate nor so heartful and unrestrained as 

that which is found when only one of them shares the 

secluded hour. Such is the experience—the common 
law—of social life. 

It holds equally in the life with God which the Cbris- 
tian believer lives. To share with others of his chil- 
dren who are in living sympathy with him his con- 
scious presence, as in seasons of united praise and 
worship, may afford a high enjoyment. But the true- 
hearted disciple has always desired and sought oppor- 
tanities of communion with God with none to witness 
or to share the interview, The Saviour himself was 





wont to retire, not only from his public labors and 
from the multitude, but from the chosen twelve, that 
he might be alone with the Father. He so felt the 
need of this that he excluded not only the favored 
three but even the beloved disciple himself from those 
hours in which his spirit would open itself to its most 
secret depths and seek that consciousness of vital 
contact, that perfect and ineffable communion, the 
nature of which can be learned only by experience. 
The Christian history of all ages testifies that very 
generally among faithful souls the same necessity has 
been felt. 

In periods of comparative ignorance, in which there 
was but little accurate knowledge of the Scriptures 
and mistaken views of the religious life obtained wide 
currency, the belief prevailed that absolute seclusion 
from the busy world was essential to the highest spir- 
itual life. That Christ himself mingled freely with all 
classes that he might do them good, and especially 
that by the example of his holy life among men he 
might teach them how to live; that vigorous efforts to 
enlighten, convert and save the sinful, to relieve the 
suffering, to educate and train the young, to advance 
true knowledge, and generally to elevate and improve 
society, were demanded, as if on every page of the 
New Testament, of all disciples; that only by boldly 
facing temptation and wrestling with and overcoming 
evil could holy character be developed and confirmed 
—all these things seemed overlooked and almost for- 
gotten. 

But the evils of asceticism and of cloistered life 
abundantly demonstrated the greatness of this error, 
and the day of peril from excessively meditative and 
secluded piety is past. In this new era, when all the 
wheels in the vast and complicated machinery of civil- 
ized society are moving with such amazingly accelera- 
ted speed; and the Christian ranks are filling with re- 
cruits eager for aggressive action on a scale never 
before seen; and unbelief is assailing the very strong- 
holds of Christianity with new and powerful weapons ; 
the danger is manifestly all the other way. It is the 
danger that amidst the intense outward activities and 
excitements the immediate and habitual contact of the 
soul with God and with the grand and enduring reali- 
ties of the unseen world may be so far intermitted 
among professing Christians that, wanting the fullness 
of divine life from him, they will be found spiritually 
weak; too weak to use their splendid opportunities 
and to meet the high responsibilities of their position. 

Undoubtedly the great want of the Christian world 
to-day is augmented spiritual power. It has intellect- 
ual power enough for the task of repelling the bold 
assaults of the latest forms of unbelief; and the men 
who have set themselves to convert the wonderful dis- 
coveries of modern science into weapons to be used 
against revealed religion are already finding them- 
selves recoiling from the vigorous defenses of Chris- 
tian truth which they have so called forth. But the. 
most effective and the noblest vindication of Christian- 
ity is to be found in the spiritual life and power and 
beauty and joy which it, and it alone, brings out of the 
moral death and weakness and ugliness and misery 
which the irreligious world presents. It is in the un- 
deniable fact that love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance— 
all elements, in short, of the very highest type of char- 
acter—are produced wherever Christianity in its true 
import is heartily received, that the religion of Jesus 
Christ makes an appeal to the conscience and hearts 
of men which compels them to accept it as indeed 
divine. These admirable graces of the divine spirit 
only germinate and grow in proportion as the soul 
habitually abides in conscious communion with him, 
is quickened and molded by his power. 

In this respect, then, O disciple, the Christian life 
thou art to lead, in the true conception of it, is essen- 
tially the same with that led by all saints since the 
Lord ascended. Its vital force, its warmth of spiritual 
affection, its yearnings after purity of heart and practi- 
cal righteousness, its spirit of self-devotion, its wis- 
dom, zeal and strength in every department of Chris- 
tian action, are all proportioned—other things being 
equal—to the closeness, the living reality, of thy per- 
sonal intercourse with God through Christ. ‘‘ Abide 
in me, and Iin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself except it abide in the vine, no more can ye 
except ye abide in me.” These are Christ’s words for 
all time. He said also of the promised Comforter, 
He dwelleth with you and shall be in you; and of 
himself and the Father, ‘“‘If a man love me, he will 
keep my words, and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him and make our abode with him,” 
Immediate spiritual contact and communion with God, 
then, as a privilege of discipleship, is no dream of 
mysticism but a plain fact, distinctly declared by 
Christ himself and realized in the consciousness of 
faithful souls. It is in the realization of this, pre-emi- 
nently, that the moral power of the individual Chris- 
tian and the collective body of Christians lies. Every 
believer should be able heartily to say: J habitually 
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live with God; my life is hid with Christ in God; all 
my springs are in thee; in thy presence—now con- 
sciously recognized—there is fullness of joy! This is 
not in any antagonism to the best and highest Chris- 
tian activity, but as the inward source, the steady 
impulse, and the indispensable condition of such well- 
doing. 

Since such is the essential] nature of the truly Chris- 
tian life, since it can have vitality and power only as it 
finds them in personal intercourse with God, does not 
the very intensity of the outward life we are obliged to 
live render especially necessary, even more necessary 
than in other centuries, those hours with God alone 
which the holy of past ages have found so indispensable 
for them? Are not many professing Christians weak, 
and poor in graces and in joys, for want of a careful 
observance of them? Nothing else can so bring the 
soul under the influence of the divine personality as 
frequent meetings with God in the silent hour and the 
solitary place. Itis a joy to the soul that loves and 
trusts him to carry the consciousness of his presence 
through all the cares and occupations of the day, and 
briefly to speak with him by the way as opportunity 
may offer, and to hear him speak in secret whispers. 
But to keep tryst—as the fervent Rutherford loved to 
say—with Christ alone, in the solitude of the mount- 
ain, or the grove, or the secluded chamber at home; 
and so to sit with him, and tell him and hear from him 
what none else might hear; to talk with him of cares 
and burdens, of sorrows and conflicts, and find the 
heart lightened and grace made sufficient; to recall, 
with grateful tears, his manifold loving-kindnesses and 
rejoice in him adoringly as Friend, and Saviour, and 
Lord, this is indeed to draw water out of the wells of 
salvation. It is to feed on heavenly food. Itis to be 
strong in the Lord and in the power of his might. It 
is to put on Christ, to be conformed to his image, to 
abide in his peace, and to bring forth fruit abundantly 
to the glory of his name. Happy the disciples who 
suffer no outward distractions and no claims, save 
those of Christian love and mercy, to deprive them of 
their most necessary and most life-giving seasons of 
loving and reverent companionship with God in soli- 
tude. 








PSEUDON YMITY. 
By Gari HAMILTON. 


WONDER if Mr. Buckle in his calculation of prob- 

abilities ever computed the number of times he 
would be called upon during any given year to furnish 
an account of himself to some indefatigable and insati- 
able book-maker. I wonder if Mr. Beecher ever count- 
ed the number of times he has held up a certain truth 
before his people on Sunday morning, and seen them 
walking over it Monday afternoon as tranquilly as if 
they had never heard of it in all their lives. Few and 
evil have been the days of the years of my pilgrimage 
and most of them have been spent in trying to com- 
municate to a headlong world the true nature, scope 
and sequestration of authorship. Yet in the whole 
course of a long and eventful life not one man among a 
thousand have I found who, if he wanted to publish a 
biographical dictionary of nobodies, would not sit down 
and ask me to furnish forth a Life and Sufferings—with 
just as much courtesy, and compliment and compla- 
cency as if I had not set my face like a flint against it 
from the first babblings of infancy to the last quaver- 
ings of senility. This is egotism, I am well aware, 
but it is egotism developed under the forcing process 
of yougotism. From a time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, while as yet the inno- 
cent pterodactyls were gamboling on the glaciers and 
steeping in the steaming seas, I have maintained that 
the personality behind the author belonged as sacredly 
to the man himself as if he had never set pen to paper. 
What the author puts on the pages of book or news- 
paper or magazine—that is, what he publishes—is public 
property, to be examined, scrutinized, censured, if you 
will, ridiculed, riddled, or, as in my own exceptional 
luck, to be welcomed with universal acclamation of 
approbation! What he does not himself publish he 
has not forfeited to the public. What he does not 
himself put in the newspaper—his habits, history, 
fortune, family, features, foibles—these are his own 
private property, and none the less so because the only 
kind of privacy he is accustomed to from the world is 
privateering. Men are not always unwise, and do not 
rend the heavens with remonstrance every time they 
are annoyed. Nay, after a long course under the har- 
row they have been known to smile in its very teeth. 
All the same, surly or civil, the man knows his own, 
whether or not he holds his own. An author belongs 
to himself just as much as a miner or a shoemaker or 
an editor, and whoever trenches upon his private life 
is a marauder. And although the marauders come out 
like mighty men of war and compass the citadel, and 
blow their trumpets of rams’ horns with seven times 
seven-fold assiduity, till the walls of their victim’s 
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they are marauders still, every man of them; laying up 
for themselves a great burden of penalties in any world 
where judgment is laid to the line and righteousness 
to the plummet and a soul’s self is reckoned his most 
sacred right and sure possessing. 

How much more then that gentle, courteous, I 
doubt not saintly, inquisitor, who blandly, nay, even 
benignly, inquires, ‘‘ Will you be good enough to give 
me—as fully as you may be able—the history of your 
pseudomyn, ‘ Blavin Blithersoe.’ How you came to 
use it, when you first used it, and in what connection. 
I am preparing a buok on Unconsidered Trifles, to in- 
clude a history of the most insignificant, and it is 
quite necessary to have the facts for which I ask.” 

Angel of the Seventh Heaven! What is a pseudonym 
and what is it for? Is it not a staff put into the 
world’s weak hand to help it stumble along in the line 
of the eighth commandment? Ifthe Reverend Doctor 
Wolsley sign his own name to his articles he knows 
that some idle hand will be sorely tempted to break his 
fence, and some idle feet will saunter up the garden- 
path and some idle pen will set down for idle eyes the 
number of hens standing around on one foot under his 
coop-windows. And he does not like to see it. It is 
not that he wants the reputation of being a poultry- 
fancier and knows that his hens are shedding their 
feathers. It is not that he fears to be counted ex- 
travagant and knows that the short and simple annals 
of those poor nests cost hima dollar a dozen. It is 
merely an instinctive dislike to seeing his own hens 
cackling down the columns of the ‘‘ Gospel Banner ” 
or the ‘*N@w York Jupiter.” And as the hens are 
his, whether his dislikes be reasonable or unreason- 
able he ought to be allowed to suppress the one and 
indulge the other without molestation from any quar- 
ter. Now, if he simply sign to his International Law 
Treatises and his Scriptural exegeses the modest 
name of Blavin Blithersoe, he, as it were, forestalls 
sin by heading off the sinner. No one knows B. B. 
That is an impersonality with no local habitation, and 
of course no hens, and offers, therefore, no temptation 
to the idle hands for which Satan must find some other 
mischief. At least that is the reason we may justly 
infer for his assumption of aname. He ‘gives to his 
readers a name for their convenience of characteriza- 
tion but without obtruding upon them his personality. 
Still more confidently may we infer this, seeing that 
his assumed name does not convey even so much of 
personality as indicates the sex of the owner. His 
words shall carry only thelr own welght. He will ar- 
rogate no superior knowledge as a man. He will claim 
no immunity as a woman. He presents himself to the 
world as a reason, an argument, a sentiment, a con- 
viction, a persuasion, a voice. 

If a pseudonym does not mean this what does it 
mean? If it serve not this purpose, or if it be not de- 
signed to serve this purpose, unto what end was it 
created? What conceivable good can come to man or 
angel or the spirits of the vasty deep from taking a 
pseudonym and then explaining it? Why travel 
around with an alias pinned on to your own name? 
Why should the most simple of men hide behind a tree 
while the procession of the world passes by and all the 
time be ringing a bell to let the procession know be- 
hind what tree to file around and look at him? He 
might just as well stand out in broad daylight to begin 
with. It is perfectly modest, dignified and direct for 
any man or woman to write under his or her own full 
name. It is perfectly proper to coin a name for public 
places if you hate the sight of your own; but it is the 
merest, the most senseless, affectation to be at the trou- 
ble of putting on the lion’s mask, the lion’s mane, the 
lion’s roar and then be constantly ticking up one cor- 
ner of the mask to name your name and tell them 
plainly that you are Snug the Joiner! 

The great, busy world cares chiefly about itself. It 
cares very little whether the fearful wild-fowl be Snug 
the Joiner, or Bottom the Weaver, or Flute the Bellows- 
mender, or Snout the Tinker, or Starveling the Tailor. 
Let us do it so much justice. Whendeath has set his 
seal upon the man and time has sifted out of his work 
all that shall remain, there may be somewhat in his 
life for the world’s sustenance and furtherance. But it 
is not literature, it is not culture, it is not intelligence, 
it is the merest froth and foam of gossip, to hear and to 
tell that Bessie Bumblebee is Hannah J. Miller. John 
H. Summers may be ‘better known as Rob Roy the 
Piper,” but even as Rob Roy the Piper he is not known 
to any alarming extent. He is quite content with his 
Summers obscurity; he is not ill-pleased with his 
Piper popularity; but he is exceedingly discontent 
with those well-meaning friends who would push 
either the one or the other into prominence as a matter 
of the slightest interest to the world at large. 

Especially when they ask him to take hold and give 
it a shove himself! 

The one consolation is that the Blessed Paragraph- 
ists never get anything right. As you stand walled 


up in the solemn six-line immortality of any dictionary 
whatever, it is a never-failing succor to reflect that 








your own mother would not know you. As your cir- 
cumstances chase each other down the frisky columns 
of the ‘‘ Daily Gossip” yon could join the chase your- 
self for very light-heartedness that everyone who is on 
the track at all will be on the wrong track. And so 
after all we come around to the words of Solomon the 
Wise: Though in the multitude of paragraphs there 
wanteth not the satisfaction of confusion, he that 
restraineth his paragraphs is wisest. 








HINTS FOR HOME READING. 
HOW TO READ. 
By Epwarp EVERETT HALE. 

} & is now many years since I published for very 

young people two or three papers on this subject. 
It happens that the Christian Union remembers these 
papers, and has asked me, therefore, to write another 
paper, giving advice on the choice of books, by way of 
introduction to a series by writers who have more ex- 
perience than I to help them in directing readers. I 
am very glad to receive this invitation, which enables 
me to put on paper, together, some points which I 
have received from correspondents, young and old, 
who are interested in education. I shall not try to lay 
out courses of reading, for this can be better done by 
those who follow me in this series. But I want to 
speak, not simply from my own experience but from 
that of many correspondents, and especially of many 
reading clubs, of habits of reading which will result 
in readers selecting courses for themselves. 

When a young man ora young woman, fresh from 
school, has the good luck for the first time to sit 
silent and listen to the talk of a group of well-read 
people, I think that, mingled with the pleasure of lis- 
tening, there is apt to come ina feeling of despair. 
‘* How do they know so much?” ‘ How can they have 
read so much, and where shall I begin?” I knew a 
young man, who afterwards became insane, who was 
so impressed by his own ignorance that he went to the 
college librarian and asked him at which end of the 
library it was customary for students to begin. He 
used to tell the story in college, as if he had asked a 
fool’s question. But I have sometimes wondered since 
whether he did not seek an answer to the precise ques- 
tion to which I address myself now. This is by no 
means a fool’s question. It is a question to which the 
wisest men have addressed themselves, with varying 
success. The most intricate plans for the arrange- 
ment of libraries and catalogues have been made in 
the hope of helping a solution. For the question is: 
By which avenue shall we best enter the domain of lit- 
erature, so that in the shortest time we may go through 
all its side-avenues, cross-paths and mazes? And, in- 
deed, the question involves the other question : Would 
it not be better to go first upon a high tower and look 
down upon the maze, or, perhaps, to take a quick bi- 
cycle-run through the largest paths, by way of intro- 
duction to that slow plodding on foot of a life-time in 
which one shall at last come to the knowledge of every 
detail ? 

To these questions [ do not propose any scientific or 
logical answer. That would be the business rather of 
orators addressing the Phi Beta Kappi or the Alpha 
Delta Phi, or other literary societies. I shall rather 
try to give some practical recipes which work well, and 
for which if I were challenged I could give the theory ; 
but I shall here leave out the theory, though I may 
sometimes suggest it. 

In the first place, we must make this business agree- 
able. Whichever avenue we take into the maze must 
be one of the pleasant avenues, or else, in a world 
which the good God has made very beautiful, the 
young people will go a-skating, or a-fishing, or a-swim- 
ming, or a-voyaging, and not a-reading, and no blame 
to them. Now, we shall not insure this pleasantness 
of the work by any well-digested list of books begin- 
ning with ‘‘Stone’s History of the Neolithic Ages,” 
‘** Stock’s History of the Idolators,” ‘“‘Long’s Essay on 
the Laws of Descent,” and coming out on ‘‘ Drone’s 
Conspectus of Future Civilization.” We learn some- 
thing worth learning when we see that in public libra- 
ries the first volumes of histories are much more worn 
than the second, the second than the third, while the 
fifth and sixth are scarce worn at all. This means 
that the young readers, who started as numerous as 
the pilgrims on Mirza’s bridge, fell by the way as rap- 
idly as they did. And, as only one English officer 
came up to General Jackson’s lines alive and then 
turned round amazed to ask why his men did not fol- 
low him, so there is hardly one in a thousand who 
attacks Lingard or Froude with the audacity of youth 
who ever comes out with the laurels of victory at the 
end of the tenth or twelfth volume. Alexander Ever- 
ett used to say, ‘‘Books must be legible. You might 
as well write with white ink on white paper or with 
blue ink on blue paper as write so as to put the reader 
to sleep or in any way discourage him from reading.” 





And the converse of this applies in the matter we have 
inhand, As this business can be made agreeable let 











us make it so, and enlist in our pilgrimage not only 
the ascetics who think it a duty to be unhappy and 
uncomfortable but that larger number of persons who, 
though not depraved, are glad to have a good time as 
they go. No fear in this world but the ascetics will 
find a plenty of stupid reading, and can without our 
instruction make their course as disagreeable as they 
choose. 

Let us then, instead of starting with a list of books 
to be read in six months, or six years, or sixty-six, 
take some particular book which young people of sense 
are quite sure to like. Suppose we take the single vol- 
ume of Macaulay’s Essays, which may be bought in a 
nice English edition for a dollar. Let us hope there is 
a club willing to read this at once, consisting of three 
nice girls, or two nice girls and « boy, or two nice 
boys and a girl, or three nice boys. Even now I do 
not propose that they should begin the book and read 
it through. Why should they? It is made up of articles 
which were written at different periods, as Macaulay 
had time or occasion. But suppose they took the 
‘* Life of William Pitt, Lord Chatham.” Suppose they 
knew that Pitt was somehow mixed up with the his- 
tory of America. They would know this from the 
names of ‘ Pittsfield” and ‘ Pittsburg,” if they had 
formed the good habit of thinking or asking about 
names. Suppose they knew that nothing Macaulay 
wrote would be dull, and so, for their first evenings, 
read the two articles on the Life of Pitt. 

They will not read very far before the sense of their 
own ignorance overpowers them. They will find peo- 
ple alluded to that they never heard of, and things 
spoken of as perfect matters of course of which none 
of the three knew anything. Very well. What of 
that? Just what we are reading for is to learn these 
very things. Eternity is before us if only we begin 
promptly--now—as the archangels do. 

Let each of the three then have a piece of blank 
paper and a pencil, so as to note in a mon ent and with- 
out stopping the reading some of the things in which 
he most feels his ignorance, or which he most wants 
to know. Iuse the blank paper at the end of the 
book if the book is my own. No matter if the different 
members of the club make different lists. Let them 
jot down a word or two with reference to the page of 
the book they are reading. 

Here is such a list: 

MACAULAY's Lire OF Pitt. Edinburgh R., January, 1834- 
Oct., 1844.* 

Orieans Diamonds. 

Rotten boroughs. 

Coesterfield. Ton. 

Jacobite Rebellion. 

Pepys, 241. 

The Pretender, 245 

Murrays, 247. 

Minorca. 256. 

Brown’s Estimate. 

Admiral Byng, 259- 

Goree. Ticond roga. Wolfe 

Lord George Sackville, 271. 


Essays, II., 225. 


230. 


267, 


Of course I do not say that you yourself, reading in 
another mood, would not make a different list. I do 
not pretend that this is the best list. It is alist. And 
if you will take its hints it will lead you in the way in 
which you should go, supposing always that you have 
made it for yourself. That is, I suppose that such lit- 
tle notes will call to your mind so many subjects on 
which you are ignorant, and about which you will like 
to learn. 

Now, what I propose is that, before the club meets 
the next time, each of its members shall loyally try 
to make good his ignorance on some of those points. 
Sometimes the encyclopedia will help you—sometimes 
the mere fact that your eyes are opened makes you see 
the thing. Thus, the mere fact that you wrote down 
the words ‘ Regent’s diamond” makes those words 
start out from the newspaper where there is an article 
about the ‘‘Regent’s dixmond” which you would 
never have looked at twice, had you not been reading 
Macaulay’s article. Any library, however small, your 
own or a friend’s, will help you much more than you 
can dream before you have tried. And the great 
merit of the ‘“ Public Libraries,” however limited their 
funds or the numbers of their books, is that they do 
help directly such readers as you are beginning to be. 
Not least is the resource of conversation. Ask any 
person you really like, who is not a sheer fool, to help 
you. If you meet the minister in the street car, say to 
him squarely, ‘‘ Can you tell me, Mr. Edwards, what 
‘ Brown’s Estimate’ is?” May be he will know. May 
be he will not. But he ought to be able to find out, or 
put you on the way to. 

Now, mark, I do not say that all these questions are 
to be answered at once, or half of them. I only say 
that each of you is to make a loyal effort to rub down 
his list, or her list, before the reading club meets again. 
When it meets give appreciable time to the lists, 
before you go on with the reading. It may be in very 





*Of course if your notes are in the book this title is un- 
necessary. 
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fast talk. But let each one bring in his quota. The 
talk will be something like this: 

‘““What in the world are you lugging, Fergus?’ 

‘Why! I have got the original folio edition of Pope’s 
Essay on Man. Dean McVaughan lent it to me.” 

‘‘Qh! I hate the Essay on Man. I had to learn it at 
school : 

“*Awake, my St. John. 
‘*T can spout it now.” 

** But see, it is not ‘St. John.’ Here, it is ‘ Laelirs,’ 
and Pope’s theology changed after this. He says here 
that the world is a ‘maze without a plan.’ But when 
you learned it he said it was ‘ not without a plan.’”’ 

‘¢That’s queer. Did you find what he said about the 
old Duchess of Marlborough?” 

‘Yes, but first look here. See this about Chester- 
field. I remembered you had Chesterfield on your list.” 

‘* Oh yes, and the letters seem very droll—look here, 
and look here.” 

‘But has anybody found ‘ Brown’s Estimate?’”’ and 
so on, and so on, till they must begin to read. 

Do you not see that a very few weeks of such ex- 
perience will really transfer all three of them into the 
spirit of the times in which William Pitt was born and 
grew up? And before they have finished that single 
essay of Macaulay’s they will have learned ‘* How to 
Read,” better than I can teach them. 

Of course it may happen that a person must read 
alone. He will have to use more pluck because he has 
less sympathy. In suggesting that three people shell 
read together, I have only meant to say that I think 
that is the most enlivening way. And, as I close this 
paper, I see in the Union that in the Acme Library 
of Biography you can buy Macaulay’s ‘‘ William Pitt,” 
if that happen to be the book you start with, for 
thirty-five cents, and that the postage will be six 
more. But of course you can start with any book 
that really interests you. I only take that as a handy 
example. 








MERCANTILE JACK. 
By FRANK H. CONVERSE. 


T is with Mercantile Jack in his proper sphere— 
that of the forecastle—that I would particularly 
speak; and of this, be it understood, when a fair wind 
and clear sky give him promise of a possible uninter- 
rupted four hours below. At such times Jack delights 
his soul in two special ways—song-singing and story- 
telling ; both of which I may here say are of an entirely 
different color and tone from the generally precon- 
ceived notions of these forecastle recreations, as in- 
deed Jack’s life and habits are wholly different from 
those of the Billy Bowline and Jack Easy of whom 
Dibdin sung and Marryatt prosed. Strange as it may 
seem, Mercantile Jack particularly affects songs of a 
mildly sentimental order. The spectacle of a weather- 
beaten tar of ferocious demeanor roaring forth, 
“*Tis tne last rose of summer,” 
with all the power of strong lungs, is only equaled in 
interest by the rapt attention accorded him by his hir- 
sute and unwashed shipmates, who join heartily in the 
chorus. 
But not alone is Mercantile Jack dependent upon the 


melcdies of Moore or the popular songs of the day. 


There are songs born of the forecastle, and nurtured 
amid sea surroundings. These, the offspring of his 
untutored mind, he has attired in tuneful swaddling 
clothes of his own manufacture. Roughly fitted to the 
unkempt words, there is a rhythmic swing—if I may 
so express it—to such tunes, suggestive of perpetual 
rocking in the cradle of the deep. Listen to this, for 
example : 
“The mornin’ star wus a’ sbinin’ still, 
An’ the daylight showed on tne Eastern bills, 


When a sailor iad un’ I, his early bride, 
Sot a weepin’ by the ocean's side. 
“Tis scurce two months since we wus wed, 
But ob how quickly the momeuts bas fled ! 
The good s.ip’s a-waitin’ for the dawnin’ of the day 
‘That beara me own trew love away. 
“ I wish toat I was a-lyin’, too, 
Beneath the waves of the ocean blue, 
My soul wich God an’ my body in the sea 
An’ the blue waves a-rollin’ over me.” 

Of this class I have heard many such, in which, de- 
spite the mawkish sentiments, there is a sort of pathetic 
suggestiveness. One might fancy that they were an 
unconscious expression of desire for something that 
the barren life of Mercantile Jack has never known. 

Perhaps it is this shadowing forth of sentiment 
which makes the song composed by Wellington Guern- 
sey such a forecastle favorite. It begins thus: 

“ll hang my barp on a willow tree 

And be off 10 the wars again ; 

The lacy | love bath no charms for me 
The battlefield no pain. 

For the tedy I love will soon be a bride 
With a diadem on her brow. 

Ab! why did sne flatter my Doyish pride? 

. She's going to leave me now |” 

Mercantile Jack, by the way, firmly believes that 








Queen Victoria was secretly betrothed to the author 
when she was very young and that the pathetic lines 
in question were composed by him when they were 
separated by cruel fate in the form of a royal decree. 

Occasionaly a warlike vein may characterize these 
melodies, as for example : 

‘’Twas the night before battle, and seattered in groups 

The soldiers lay close to their quarters, 
A-thinkin’, no doubt, of the loved ones at home, 
Of their sweethearts, wives, ststers and daughters.” 

Occasionally we may hear ‘“‘ Hold the Fort,” but 
songs with any approach to a religious tendency are the 
exception rather than the rule with Mercantile Jack. 
Of the sea song proper of course there is no lack. 
Among many I have seleeted but one—known and 
sung in every forecastle—but a verse of which I give: 
“ Oh, ’tis of a fine packet—she’s a packet of fame— 

She belongs to New York and the ‘ Dreadnaught’s’ her 

Dame; 

She sails to the west’ard, she sails to and fro; 

Bound away in the ‘ Dreadoaugnt,’ to the west’ard we'll 

go0.”” 

According to the legendary lore of the sea the song 
in question was composed by a stowaway on board 
the ship ‘‘ Dreadnaught,” once noted for her quick 
passages. Coming forth from his hiding-place after 
the ship had got out to sea, he appeased the wrath of 
Captain Samuels (since of the ocean yacht race) by 
singing these verses, of which there are at least a 
score, 

Yet vocal melody alone seems insufficient, in and of 
itself, to satisfy the vague yearnings which find place 
in the soul of Mercantile Jack. Hence his passionate 
love for story-telling, in which he vastly prefers the 
position of raconteur though he listens with praise- 
worthy attention, as in duty bound. That in these 
Thousand and One Nights’ entertainments there should 
be a strong tinge of the supernatural is not remarka- 
ble. Mercantile Jack is constantly meeting with 
strange and apparently inexplicable phenomena which 
naturally tend to that end. But that he should think 
it necessary to embellish the incidents of his own life 
with commonplace exaggerations seems somewhat 
singular. It may be, however, that while to the lands- 
man his unvarnished narration would be of thrilling 
interest he feels that to hold the attention of his ship- 
mates he must indulge in certain flights of fancy. And 
it may be that in these flights he derives a shadowy 
gratification through being for the moment lifted 
above his monotonous surroundings. Generally speak- 
ing, Mercantile Jack uses some actual foundation- 
stone of fact in such narrations; as, for example, in 
regard to his temporary kingship over some far-off 
island in the South Pacific, of which story I have 
heard at least six different sailors represent themselves 
as the original hero. 

Thus Mercantile Jack will give the ship’s name and 
that of her captain, tell her lading, port of departure 
and destination, with a brief mention of the principal 
events of the voyage, all in authentic order. With, 
marvelous attention to detail he introduces a terrible 
typhoon, which, driving the ship from her course, 
finally wrecks her upon an island nct laid down on any 
chart, and he alone of all the ship’s company is saved. 
Thus far he has confined himself to probable matter of 
fact. But he knows that to at least three-fourths of 
his hearers a shipwreck is nothing very remarkable, 
neither unconnected, in all probability, with their own 
experience. And now he feels within himself that it 
is time to clothe the commonplace with somewhat of 
the fanciful. 

‘‘Tt happened,” continues Mercantile Jack after a 
brief pause, in which he has thoughtfully refilled his 
pipe, ‘‘ that there was a’clipse of the moon that night, 
an’ the old king had died the day before. Puttin’ the 
two things together, the natyves thought as I must ’a’ 
dropped from the skies, they never havin’ sot eyes on 
a white man afore; d’ye see?” ; 

Certain gravely non-committal grunts from the 
several members of the crew intimate the accuracy of 
their mental vision, and Mercantile Jack continues : 

‘« So they goes to work an’ makes me king an’ gim 
me the chief’s daughter for a wife; nothin’ to do the 
day long but lay in a hammock with a couple o’ slaves 
to brush off the flies an’ hand up banannas. Ah, boys, 
them was happy times.” 

Here Mercantile Jack draws a long sigh, as though 
the remembrance of these halcyon days were an over- 
powering reality. 

‘* How long was you there?” presently inquires Bar- 
ney Buntline with a yawn. The question is not asked 
so much from motives of actual curiosity as from a 
polite recognition of the narrator’s claim to a patient 
hi . 
‘‘Nigh two years an’ seven months,” answers Mer- 
cantile Jack, rousing himself from a short drowse 
and knocking the ashes from his pipe; ‘‘then they 
kicked up a kind of war among themselves an’ I had 
to hook it, a-getting off by the skin of my teeth, as you 
might say, an’ swimming out through the surf to a 
whaler as happened to be cruisin’ round the island.” 
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This is one of the “‘ stock ” narrations of every fore- 
castle. It is simply Mercantile Jack’s dream of life’s 
prose put into words, as his song-singing is part of 
life’s poetry in rhyme. It is an expression of his one 
Utopian vision of bliss—that of a dolce far niente exist- 
ence in a land of perpetual summer. The remote 
possibilities of life offer him no higher standard of 
beatific bliss. This is his idea of heaven. Even 
wealth has no greater allurements for him, particularly 
as he is aware that while riches are utterly beyond his 
reach the islands of the South Pacific are not. 

Yet not unfrequently does the thread of gold run 
through his narrations. But it is noticeable that he 
seldom or never lays claim to having been actually pos- 
sessed of wealth. It is the hairbreadth escapes that 
he has had from becoming rich on which he loves to 
dwell. Atone time he gave away the lucky lottery 
ticket which afterward drew ten thousand gold doub- 
loons. At another he left ten thousand on the red— 
and black won. He was driven away from unearthed 
treasure by a pale pirate with a wooden leg, a drawn 
cutlass, and generally sulphurous tendency. He has 
encountered a Canton clipper abandoned at sea with a 
valuable cargo, and when about boarding her she was 
lost to sight in a sudden squall and never seen again. 
He was robbed at the diamond fields of a priceless 
gem which he had just discovered. 

Thus Mercantile Jack blends fact and fiction until 
one may not say where the one begins and the other 
ends. Yet the plain record of many a denizen of the 
forecastle whose history is only known to himself and 
God would reveal tiuths more startling than any fic- 
tion. For well does the sea keep the secrets of the lost 
ones under its surface, and those as truly lost whom it 
continually bears upon its bosom. Would you lose 
yourself and your identity—would you forget and be 
forgotten as to the manner of man you once were— 
enter a ship’s forecastle under a fictitious name and 
you are lost to the world as surely as though you lay 
fathoms deep under the sea. 











UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
. GENERATION.* 
* By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
CHAPTER SECOND.—(Continued.) 


O Patty life in the little village on the border had 
held the excitement of a city, and this first win- 
ter in school was another revelation. Half a dozen 
books had made her. mother’s store; but Milton and 
the * Pilgrim’s Progress ” are no mean school in Eng- 
lish, and the former she had studied till it was so much 
a partof her mental furniture that the lines were 
quoted unconsciously, and the college student who 
was teaching that winter looked in amazement at the 
girl who could not bound South America and knew no 
arithmetic beyond Long Division, yet spoke a language 
impossible to most of the tongues about her, and 
moved with the dignity of Eve herself. He lost his 
heart at once. That was the story for the whole 
neighborhood ; but whatever private astonishment or 
gratification Patty may have felt she kept to herself, 
going on in her daily round with a calmness which 
soon quenched the awkward ardor of the advances 
made her. 

‘She might as well be ice an’ done with it,” com- 
mented one who had failed to touch her. ‘ With that 
set look, an’ always goin’ on just so even. You can’t 
make no headway with that kind o’ gal.” 

*“T don’t want to make none,” returned another. 
**T don’t want to marry a tombstone, an’ for all she’s 
‘pretty Patty Pearsons’a tombstone’s got just as 
much life.” ‘ 

‘* She ’s life enough if she wants to show it,” said 
Robert Saunders, who had come into the store and 
stood now listening to the conversation. ‘‘ She'll 
come to it some day; but you needn’t waste time, 
Hiram Johnson. It won’t be you that’ll make her.” 

‘*Nor you,” said Johnson flushing. ‘‘Tobit Saun- 
ders’s black sheep ain’t goin’ to run off with the prize 
lamb o’ the flock—that won’t even look at a fellow 
that isn’t a church member. She’s handsome as an 
angel—I will say that for her—but I’d as soon marry 
one for all the satisfaction you’d get out of her.” 

Robert was silent, and soon left the group and went 
toward Uncle Silas’ house, where he was staying for 
the night. Already her face had come to mean every- 
thing to him, and he only doubted if he could ever be 
fit to win her. It was not for neighborhood talk, how- 
ever. Few knew how he planned his journeys up and 
down the lake with a single eye to a night at Uncle 
Silas Mann’s and a chance of a talk with Patty, but 
not till her year with them had ended and he followed 
her into the wilderness did he feel sure what place he 
had gained with her. 

Patty had fought long against the feeling which had 
at first seemed a temptation straight from the devil. 
That Robert loved her was evident in every look, but 
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she avoided always any chance for direct avowal till 
he refused to be put off longer, and demanded an 
answer. That to her father he would be simply an unbe- 
liever she knew, but his impetuous earnestness had 
done its work. Patty wept and prayed, and as a last 
resort, with a remnant of Scotch superstition which 
she christened ‘seeking a leading,” tried the old charm 
of the key and the Bible. ‘The believing wife shall 
save the unbelieving husband,” was the word on which 
the key rested, and with the quiet deliberation of her 
character Patty accepted this as a guide from heaven, 
and decided, once for all, that she was right in listening. 

This year had changed her but slightly. Uncle Silas 
had kept his word, and avoided any direct argument 
for a milder form of belief, though it was impossible 
to live constantly in the warmth of his sunny good- 
ness and not become tenderer and less ascetic. And 
that he believed so in Robert was a strong plea for the 
young man. Passionate and headstrong, he was still 
of most loving and loyal nature, and in this marriage 
the old people believed contentment and a settled life 
would come. Neither interfered, though Robert 

begged them to speak for him, agreeing at last, how- 
ever that Patty must decide for herself and that no 
one could influence her against her own convictions. 
The old pair, always childless, clung to her and could 
hardly let her go as the last days with them came, and 
they looked with something of the same feeling at 
Benoni—whom Aunt Huldah had petted till he regarded 
her with something of the devotion he gave Patty— 
a tall lad of fifteen, with much of her beauty but with 
some mental weakness which made any teaching ap- 
parently useless. The schoolmaster, who, as it chanced, 
had a deaf and dumb brother, and thus knew some- 
thing of methods of teaching them, devoted his 
spare time, for Patty's sake, to the boy, who could, 
however, never advance upon the simplest reading and 
writing. Beyond his wood-craft affection was his 
only knowledge, and he followed the very few to whom 
this was given with the appealing, pathetic look one 
sees in the eyes of a loving dog. No jealousy @tered 
in. What pleased Patty pleased Benoni also, and when 
at last her answer was given, and he saw what rights 
Robert took, the brother’s face was as content aimost 
as Patty’s own. Peace had been his portion from the 
beginning of his life. Patty wondered at times if it 
were right—if no way could be found to show him his 
sinfulness or give him a ‘‘sense of his lost condition” — 
bul as she saw the expression of deep and quiet hap- 
piness with which he bared his head to the sunshine, 
or looked off over the lake and its circle of forest, she 
came to believe that in some mysterious way he was 
an exception to ordinary laws, and that God, it might 
be, spoke to his silent child in a way that only he could 
hear and understand. 

How much Benoni knew or comprehended of this 
bitter and terrible grief that had now come upon her 
she could not tell. He had held her hand and looked 
at her with an intense and longing devotion as Robert 
had been taken from her, then turned to his father as 
if to promise care for him wherever she might go. 

Until the moment when Patty saw again the two old 
faces that meant positive, tangible help she had felt 
forsaken by God and man; but now, having taken an 
outstretched hand, she rested at last and lay on the 
little bench sleeping profoundly—the first real rest in 
many days. 

Unc'e Silas went back, when sure for a little while 
that she would not wake, and stood near the helm. 
The captain sat there smoking, and looked half curi- 
ously, half pityingly, at the man so closely connected 
with the tragedy. Uncle Silas shrunk back a moment. 
This phase of the matter had not entered his mind be- 
fore, and a shadow of the family disgrace seemed to 
fall suddenly about him. But, seeing that the Captain 
hesitated from a rude yet instinctive delicacy, he spoke 
first. 

‘* Have you heard anything new about young Saun- 
ders?” " 

‘‘Tt’s gone ag’in him, an’ they’re going to sentence 
him to-morrow. That’s the word the steamboat 
brought up. His lawyer tried to make it out man- 
slaughter, an’ it’s my opinion he’d hev fetched it any 
other time if it hedn’t been the place was gettin’ such 
a name. That jury didn’t dare bring in a verdict 
for him, though they did say, ‘recommended to mer- 
cy.’ Judge Colden won't pay no attention to that, for 
you see jis blood’s up, there’s been so much loose 
work. It’s hard on Robert, thongh—hard. Now his 
father ain’t been nigh him—won’t. Be you going 
down?” 

‘* Yes,” Uncle Silas said, with a glance toward the 
sleeping girl. ‘‘We’re on the way. Lord love him! 


Why did he plead guilty when he might have got off?” 
““That’s where you’re out,’’ returned the captain. 
“He couldn’t have got off, but it might have given 
him a little longer lease. You see it’s the third murder 
since spring, and they’re bound to have an example. 
He'll be hung in ten days from the sentence.” 
“My God! 


What’s that for?” said Uncle Silas. 





just now filled by the lawyers who had come up two the 


‘““There’s no law in that. 
with us.” 

‘*You’re Vermont, and we ain’t,’’ said the Captain. 
‘“‘Tt’s tough, but it’s so. There’s talk round on the 
lake of helping him break jail. It’s an old concern, 
there at Sandy Hill, and there ain’t a man on the lake 
wouldn't join; but there it is, you see. Constables 
flyin’ round an’ everything up in arms because this 
new judge is bound to put things through. Now there 
ain’t a soul but what’s sorry for Robert—always free- 
handed and no informer—and it’s hard lines fora young 
fellow only twenty-four to go out this way, all by acci- 
dent, you might say. S-h-h-h! She’s stirrin’. I 
wouldn’t let her know just yet, if I was you.”’ 

Uncle Silas walked away and sat down on a box. 
The wind had freshened and they were flying over 
the water with almost as much speed as the awkward 
little steamboat puffing and laboring before them. 
His eyes rested on the blue line of the Adirondacks, 
rising fair and sun-crowned in the distance, and his 
lips murmured, 

‘«* T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help.’ Where else can it come from? Oh, 
poor gal! To think it’s all ended this way. What 
can I do?” 

His head fell upon his breast and he sat silent, with 
no power to plan for even the coming hour; only 
grateful that temporary oblivion had come to Patty. 
‘If it’s so that Robert killed him, as he says, by acci- 
dent,” he thought, ‘“‘I ain’t sure but what he’d better 
break jail. I’d have a hand in it myself to save them 
young things more sorrow. He might go West and 
start where folks didn’t know him. If money’s 
wanted, money can go that way as well as any. The 
thing is, with her notions, she’s jest as likely to say 
No as Yes. I don’t see, when I look at it, but what 
she’s got to suffer right along, but I’d give a hand to 
save her. I can’t do nothin’ but pray, an’ there’s min- 
utes when it seems more’n flesh and blood can stand 
jest to leave it with the Lord and hold still. You can 
doit for yourself easier’n for other folks sometimes.” 

Patty stirred uneasily, then sat up and looked about 
blankly till her eyes fell upon Uncle Silas, who hur- 
ried toward her. Ther she put out her hand and for a 
moment held his with a tight grasp, as if pulling her- 
self up and out from some slough into which she had 
fallen. 

‘‘T want you to ask some one here if there is any 
news,” she said. “‘ They always know on the lake.” 

Uncle Silas grew pale and his knees shook. He had 
not meant to say anything till Port Henry was reached, 
and his heart failed him. Patty's eyes searched his 
face with an imperative demand. 

‘“You know something,” she said. 
minute.” 

‘“Tt’s bad news, child,” said Uncle Silas huskily. 
“‘They’re going to sentence him to-morrow.” 

‘To prison?”’ 

“No.” 

Patty was silent; a dreadful silence, in which Uncle 
Silas counted the knots in the fringe of her shawl, and 
seemed to hear the plash of each separate drop as the 
waves parted before the prow. 

“Soon?” she said at last, in a hard, quiet voice, from 
which all natural tone had gone. 

‘“‘Pretty soon, Patty. In less’n a fortnight. 
days, they said.” 

Patty threw back her head for a moment; a wild, de- 
spairing movement, as of a hunted animal at bay. 
Then it drooped forward and she sat motionless. The 
day passed on. The Captain brought some coffee and 
Uncle Silas begged her to drink, but she shook her 
head. The men moved on tip-toe by her. The wind 
shifted, and they labored against it, tacking often, and 
bent for her sake upon getting to their destination 
speedily as might be, but Patty sat quietly through 
every change, her face hidden in her close bonnet. 
Evening had come when they lay at last alongside the 
Port Henry wharf, and the sun had gone down molten 
and glowing into a bank of crimson cloud, from which 
lurid lights shot over the water. Patty shuddered as 
she rose at last and for a moment looked off. 

‘*Red as blood,” she whispered. ‘I think the whole 
world is stained with it.” 

Uncle Silas looked at her anxiously, and the men 
followed with pitying eyes as she walked with steady 
step up the long street. 

‘*Poor thing! Saunders sha’n’t be left there,” they 
muttered, and then joined a waiting group on the 
dock, with whom an eager but subdued discussion was 
held. 

‘We'll get over there to-night,” Uncle Silas had 
said, and Patty had answered, ‘‘ Soon as we can,” fall- 
ing again intv silence which remained unbroken in the 
long ride through the forest and the reaching at last 
the bare and comfortless little tavern at Sandy Hill, 
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trial. Judge Colden stood on the steps as the wagon 
drove up and looked with a pity tinged with irritation at 








the pale and noble face, which through all the trial had 














inclined him to a leniency he was determined not to 
show. Patty raised her eyes as she passed and looked 
at him intently. The night was hot, but the Judge 
shivered. ° 

‘*T hoped she had gone,” he said impatiently. ‘Her 
face haunts one. It hinders justice to have a crimi- 
nal’s relatives agonizing over him before your eyes. 
There ought to be a law against it. I wish the fellow 
had behaved himself.” 

‘*T’m not at all sure about making him the example,” 
returned the lawyer addressed. ‘‘ There are a dozen 
running loose who deserve it more than he.” 

‘*Exactly,” said the Judge decidedly, “and they'll 
run less comfortably after this. The governor may 
be willing to commute the sentence if she begs for it, 
but it’s my business to see that the law is executed. 
I’m sorry for the girl, though.” 

The Judge went slowly to his room. Patty’s face 
stood between him and sleep, and far into the night 
its look of despair haunted him. 

Patty begged for admission to the jail next morning 
but was denied; no one could see the criminal till 
after sentence had been pronounced; and so it came 
that her first look at Robert for almost a week was in 
the crowded court-room, with curious, pitiful eyes 
watching every movement. Robert’s were riveted on her 
face, as if to draw from it the same strength which held 
her steady, and rested there through all ‘the prelimi- 
nary arrangements. Even when a thrill went through 
the people as the judge put on the black cap and the 
sheriff motioned him to stand up for sentence he looked 
only at her, and the terrible words seemed to glance off 
and rebound from this strong form, worn with the 
alternations of hope and fear, but full still of the 
beauty which it seemed desecration for human hand to 
lay low. The judge’s eyes were dim and his voice 
shook. Women screamed and fainted and men grew 
pale, but Patty stood unmoved, as if her composure 
must be Robert’s strong rock. As silently she turned 
when the scene ended and the time had come for an 
interview with the condemned man. She submitted 
quietly to be searched, and then passed into the cell 
where Robert sat waiting. Uncle Silas stood without. 
but few words were heard. 

‘**T shall save you if I can,” she said, and then hold- 
ing his manacled hands bowed her head on his breast. 
More than the anguish of death was with them, but 
resolutely she put it away. Their lips met, and she 
rose up quiet and resolved. 

**Uncle Silas will stay with you while { am gone,” 
she said. ‘‘ You know I am going to the governor for 
a pardon, if he will give it,” and with one long look 
she turned away. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRIST’S TREATMENT OF SIN.* 

‘And when the ten heard it, they were moved with indig 
nation against the two brethren.”—MATTHEW xx., 24. 

HO were these “two brethren’? James and 

John. What had they done? There are two 
accounts. One says that they themselves sought 
priority at the hands of Jesus in the kingdom which 
they were expecting him to establish. The other says 
that their mother, Salome, had asked it in behalf of 
her sons; and the two together seem to unfold the fact 
that James and, of all others, John had talked to- 
gether on the subject of leadership in the kingdom 
which they believed Jesus had come to establish; that 
they coveted the chief places; that they conspired to- 
gether; that they persuaded their mother, and made 
her the instrument of their application; and that she, 
moved by them, came and besought that her two sons, 
James and John, might sit, the one on the right hand 
(in the East the place of honor), and the other on the 
left (the next highest place) in his kingdom. 

“ And when the ten heard it, they were moved with indig- 
nation.” 

It seems that they stood a little apart and had a 
conference of their own. It seems that, listening to 
this application, they withdrew, and burned at a little 
distance. For ‘“‘ Jesus called them unto him.” 

You will recollect another incident out of which we 
may learn the whole temper of this brood of disciples ; 
where, in the way, they disputed, and the argument 
was not on decrees, nor foreordination, nor election, 
nor the Trinity, nor anything of that kind: they im- 
proved their dialectics on the road by disputing as to 
which of them should be first in the kingdom of Christ. 
And it was out of that fermentation which was going 
on among them that this incident itself was developed. 

Now, the act was mean; and not a whit less mean 
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because it is so common. It was mean because it in- 
volved the mother, and made her the instrument of the 
sons’ ambition. It lacked the element of frankness 
and boldness in that regard. It was mean because it 
was secret, comparatively speaking. It had not been 
the result of conference among the brethren. The two 
had their own ideas about it, which they kept from the 
others; and they stole a march upon them, and used 
their mother’s affection for her children as a medium 
of application, as if Jesus would be more apt to defer 
to the wishes of Salome than to theirs. It was mean 
because it was ambitious and selfish—ambitious be- 
cause they wanted the best places without any regard 
to whether they were fit for them or not; selfish be- 
cause they were conscious that they were taking ad- 
vantage of their brethren around about them. They 
were seeking to build themselves up at these other 
men’s expense. I do not speak of another feature— 
namely, the carnality of their ambition, though, in 
common with the whole body of believers and Jews at 
that time, they believed that the Messiah was coming 
to establish a physical and earthly kingdom; and it 
was in this new theocracy that they aspired to be in 
the first places. They were under the delusion that 
Was so common to their age and to their people every- 
where. That, however, I do not make a point against 
them. 

When this disclosure of their plottings came out it 
is said that the ten ‘‘ were moved with indignation.” 
That they should have been excited is quite natural; 
but I apprehend that the ten were not one single whit 
better than the two, and that the indignation was just 
as wicked as had been the ambition, and that the re- 
buke of the real sin was just as sinful as the sin that 
was rebuked; for, in the first place, there is no evi- 
dence whatsoever that the ten were any better enlight- 
ened as respects the spiritual kingdom of Christ than 
the two were; nor is there any evidence whatever that 
they had a more-equitable spirit. They were incensed 
because they had been superseded; because these men 
had sought to grasp that which every one of them 
would have been glad to have had. Not only is 
there no evidence of that, but there is evidence, from 
the whole history of the disciple band, that there were 
not any two in the band that, having a chance, would 
not have tried for the same thing; but then they did 
not think of it, and the others did. There was 
not one of them who seems to have had any feel- 
ing of the spiritual wickedness. There was not one 
of them who seemed to feel that these two brethren on 
the very threshold had committed treason—for they 
had. The two. men, going to Jesus, asked that they 
might, rather than any of the others, be advanced to 
the two chief places in his kingdom: neglecting the 
others; caring nothing for them; caring only for them- 
selves. They came with supreme selfishness and in 
utter disregard of spiritual love; and if this is not 
treason in the kingdom spiritual of Christ I do not 
know what is. But this was not the offense before 
the brethren. It was not that in their judgment these 
men had proved themselves unworthy of the high call- 
ing of Christ’s Apostles. It was not that they saw the 
canker of selfishness. They did not perceive the cru- 
elty of ambition and of pride. It was not at all an 
offense of the spirit that they saw; it was a selfish 
side. 

Now contrast with these things the way in which 
the Saviour received the same thing. He needed not 
that one should tell him what was in men; he knew it. 
He, looking upon men, looked upon them as if they 
were glass, and as if their soul’s machinery was per- 
fectly visible within them. As we, looking upon a 
clock, see its whole mechanism, so Christ, looking 
npon men, seemed to see the interior man more than 
the exterior. And when he looked upon them he did 
not flame with anger. Though they had wallowed in 
the filthiness of the flesh, though they had given way 
to impulses of pride and envy and jealousy, though 
they had stood before him a band of men fall of ruffian 
feelings, though in the twelve whom he had selected 
to be, above all, his disciples he saw manifested an 
unmanly and unchristian spirit, how temperately, how 
gently, how beautifully he dealt with them! He 
‘called them unto him,” and said: 

“ Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise domin- 


ion over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them ; but it shall not be so among you.” 


Power does not give right. Eminence of position 
does not confer authority. External conditions shall 
not rule in my spiritual kingdom. 

** W bosoever will be great among you, let him be your min- 
ister (deacon, us it isin the original; 6taxovosS, the servant 
that ministers to you] ; and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant [6 ov0y 0S, slave].” 

* Those are the orders of nobility in the kingdom 
spiritual of Christ. 

* Even as the Son of man came, not to be ministered unto, 


but to minister [not to be served, but to serve], and to give 
hig life a ransom for many.”’ 


So he was drawn nearer to these men by their faults. 





The sight of ambition, of selfishness, of treachery, did 
not produce repugnance and disgust in him: it pro- 
duced in him yearning; and when he saw what the 
state of their heart was he laid his own heart right on 
it, as ifa true heart beating truly was the best cure 
for an evil heart beating untruly. 

Our Master was not without indignation, he was not 
without flaming indignation, as at some other time in 
the line of these discussions of the temper of the soul I 
shall have occasion to show. He had the power of 
thunder in his nature. But when he saw the disciple 
band committing crimes against the spiritual interests 
of his kingdom, compassion, sorrow and love were ex- 
cited in him, and he called them to him; and with the 
utmost gentleness, saving their feelings, he opened up 
to them the real way of the spirit of brotherhood. 

It is a very curious fact that, when the mother asked 
in behalf of her ambitious sons these two eminent 
places, he said, ‘‘ Can they drink of the cup that I shall 
drink of, and be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with?” she answered, and they in her, ‘‘ Yes.” 
Afterward their suffering was the drinking of the cup, 
and their death was the baptism which they then very 
vainly and proudly said they could endure. But at 
that time they had no conception of any such thing. 
In the unfolding of the kingdom of Christ in their 
hearts, finally, they came to that state in which they 
perceived what was the real gold, and not the spurious 
coin, of the kingdom of God. 

I remark, in view of this narrative briefly unfolded, 
that the principle of selfish competition is a powerful 
instrument in the very nature of life and society which 
should be discouraged by the Christian spirit. We in- 
cite in the household the dullness of our children by 
competitions that appeal to the most dangerous ele- 
ments of their nature. We go forth from the family 
into the school, and open there a principle of competi- 
tion. We give intense incitement in the school to 
those that need it the least, and do not touch those 
that need it the most. Rivalry in the family and 
rivalry in the school touch to the quick those elements 
of human nature which are the most dangerous. They 
produce a tendency to selfishness and to grasping one 
from another; for they seldom carry with them the 
enlarged conception of manly subordination. To gain 
the token of reward, to gain the premium, to gain the 
coveted position that is visible before them contin- 
ually, is the object of strife; and the nature of that 
strife is the supersession by some of others, which is 
contrary to the law of love. 

“In houor preferring one another.” 

This is the maxim. If you would be first, be last. 
He that would be chief, let him become the slave of 
all the others. But in the family and in the school, 
too often, we bring up our children and educate them 
in mutual strifes, the eager ones looking, almost 
necessarily, with eyes of suspicion and rivalry upon 
those that alongside of them are strifing—for although 
competition may be associated with generosity yet, 
taking life as it rises, the average result is that for the 
sake of spurring our children on and stimulating them 
this unwholesome means is resorted to, so that, in- 
stead of leading them into the right way, we lead them 
into that which the Apostles themselves fell into, an 
ungodly ambition; a desire to rise by thrusting them- 
selves above others by the power of superior natural 
gifts or by the power of greater industry. We teach 
them to seek their own elevation by crowding down 
others, neglecting them, and caring not for them. It 
is unchristian. It is bad in the family, it is bad in the 
school, and I think it is bad everywhere throughout 
the community; for, as I have said, aside from the 
moral character of the feelings which it is most likely 
to excite, it is active where itis not needed and it is 
ineffectual where it might possibly do good. In a 
school or in a college the nervous, the sensitive, the 
aspiring, will, of their own nature, have sufficient mo- 


tive for ambition and endeavor; and when you bring ° 


whip and spur upon them you produce an over-action 
of that which is already surcharged so far as it safely 
may be; whereas the slow, the laborious, the dull, the 
unambitious, give up the strife in the beginning, know- 
ing that there is very little chance for them. So it 
fails to arouse the sluggish, and over-excites those 
who are already too sensitive and too nervous. 

This principle of ambitious competition in conduct- 
ing the scheme of life is infidelity. It is a great deal 
worse to have infidelity of the heart than to have in- 
fidelity of the head. I should a great deal rather have 
a man who refuses to accept the Bible as the inspired 
record, but who believes in all its precepts and in its 
spirit, and follows them, than to have a man who sticks 
to the inspiration of the external record and abandons 
its spirit and every one of its precepts. We are too 
apt to bring up our children as little infidels to the 
very central spirit of the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. . 

Then I think it may from. this passage be taught, 
properly, that while the want of repugnance toward 





evil would be a great danger to one’s self and to 
society, yet the exercise of rebuke to evil, as human 
nature runs, is even more dangerous. There are two 
dangers standing at the opposite extremes; one is tor- 
por, moral indifference, not caring whether men are 
good, bad or indifferent, not caring for them anyhow, 
leaving them out of the account of life; and the other 
is not leaving them out, but being unduly sensitive to 
the good or evil in them. An exercise of repug- 
nance to that which is evil in men is as wrong as utter 
indifference to that which is evilin them. It is often, 
and almost always to a degree, the mere excitation of 
animal combativeness and destructiveness. 

This is true of large communities. There are certain 
evils which all mankind regard as evils. Almost every- 
body lies, if you measure truth by the standard of the 
Bible—that is, they indulge in indirections, suppressions 
and exaggerations, to say nothing of strategic and skill- 
ful inflections of the truth; the whole community have 
more or less abandoned the ‘‘ Yea, yea,” and the “‘ Nay, 
nay ;” and yet when, by and by, some person standing 
in an eminent position is convicted of a lie, oh, the 
flame of indignation that goes up! ‘‘It was a lie; 
a downright lie!” And the indignation that one should 
have received on his 6wn head has been treasured up 
to be poured like oil of vitriol on the head of the 
offender. 


There are very few honest men that live; there 
are very few men who, in active business life, are 
strictly honest, as honesty is interpreted by the 
interior spiritual law of God; and yet, when some 
man commits an offense against property, if it be 
at all dramatic and public, what a sweep there is 
of indignation! Men do not stop to ask anything 
about the one who is exposed. There is a social cur- 
rent that acts under the influence of combativeness 
and destructiveness which carries men along with 
indignation under such circumstances; and they are 
ready to burn a man who has done in a conspicuous 
way what they have done in an underhand way a hun- 
dred timgs. It is indignation without any moral 
discrimination, without any moral proportion, without 
any moral adjustment. It is the indignation, not of 
love and purity, but of the animal man. It is pure 
combativeness and destructiveness. 

There is nothing that, it seems to me, in the sight of 
a pure spirit of the heavenly land can be worse than 
an insight into the human heart when it is sitting in 
judgment upon men in the community that have ren- 
dered themselves liable to public disapprobation—by 
vice, by crime, or by any line of unpopular conduct. 
To haul them into the court of your own thoughts, to 
disregard their birth, their temper, their social liabili- 
ties, and their personal temptableness; to hear no 
pleadings in their behalf: to be ruled by no spirit of 
equity in yourself; in the darkened chamber of your 
own mind to bring them before the judgment seat of 
your thought and your feeling; to condemn them and 
utterly crucify them there—how is that tragedy going 
on in the undisclosed hearts of hundreds and of thou- 
sands in the community day by day and year by year! 
And what a spectacle it must be to the pure angels of 
God to see that the souls of men who profess to wear 
the garments of Christ and to be actuated by his Spirit 
are like a slaughter-house, like a chamber of inquisition, 
like a drugged and bribed court! 

Men oftentimes say, ‘‘I have never said anything.” 
You have never said ; but what have you thought, and 
felt, even if you have not spoken? I insist that a man 
should hold his heart in such a way that it shall be to 
all that are doing wrong what the temple of old was, 
a refuge where one might run and take hold of the 
horns of the altar and plead for mercy as against the 
avenger. Every man is bound to keep himself in such 
a state that though, when an offense is committed, he 
may sweep the horizon, at first, with the flash of indig- 
nation, yet the moment that he has time to recover 
himself his heart shall sit in judgment, and shall be as 
sweet and pure as the tenfple of mercy itself. 

The indignation which is excited against evil usually 
leaves out of view the spirit of the man, and has in it 
no longing for his welfare; but when this treason to 
the spiritual kingdom was enacted by the disciples in 
the presence of the Lord, he did not turn from them in 
disgust, and go away; he turned toward them; he 
called them to him; he had a sense of their weakness, 
their infirmity; and the sight of their sin produced in 
him a desire to heal that sin. And while the first ef- 
fect of iniquity on men should be repulsion and indig- 
nation, its second effect on them, upon reflection, 
should be a desire to heal them. 

This is the divine nature as distinguished from 
human nature. It is that purity in us which is like the 
purity that is manifest in God, and that longs to make 
men pure—for divine goodness means not only God’s 
keeping himself unspotted but his seeking to produce 
unspottedness in those that are tempted and fallen. 
Divine love is complacency not alone toward those 
who are perfect and beautiful, or toward those who are 
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becoming so, but toward those who are imperfect and 
unbeautiful. It is a yearning to make them beautiful 
and perfect. And no Christian indignation is right that 
has not in it a desire to heal that which is wrong. No 
indignation against men is right that does not take into 
consideration the spirit of the man inside; that does 
not take into consideration the relations of every man 
to the eternal sphere; that does not take into con- 
sideration the relations of every man to God and im- 
mortality. 

Human life is a sacred thing. The cheapest thing 
onearth is aman. If the horse Dexter should die 
there is not paper that would not record the event and 
his deeds; but a thousand men die on every side and 
nobody misses them. Cheaper are men than the sheep 
that are sold in the market. An island is swept by the 
waves of the sea and a thousand men are drowned: 
‘*Ah! a thousand men are gone!” and that is all. 
There is a famine in China, and a million men are 
starved to death, and the world does not miss them. 
Aman falls from a building and is killed. ‘ Pity! 
pity!” and that is the end of it. If a horse slips on 
the pavement in New York and breaks a limb, that is 
noticeable; but really men are the cheapest things there 
are, because we look upon them simply in their rela- 
tions to external things. How refined are they? 
How productive are they? Have they invented any- 
thing? Have they any qualities as citizens? If they 
have not qualities as citizens they are mere ciphers, 
of no value except as they stand related to the leader 
that is before them; and they come without being 
noticed, as they go without being missed. And yet 
there is not a single man on earth that has not eternity, 
something of the Godhead, in him. If there were but 
one man in the world it would still be worth while for 
the whole heavens to glow with the pomp and the 
grandeur and the terribleness of the great judgment of 
God, when he shall come to acquit himself and to make 
illustrious the integrity of love in the universe, and for 
the whole drama to be enacted for that one man. Such 
is the value of a man when you measurehim not by his 
worth to society but by his worth to eternity, and to 
the kingdom of the future. And yet how seldom, when 
a man has done wrong, does anybody think of him in 
any other way than in regard to his position in society ! 
Who thinks of him as to what he will be? Who 
measures him with reference to his relation to the 
great illustrious future, or to the shadowed future? 
How many see that in their fellows which is the man? 
Men looking at their fellows sec what is the animal 
form, and what are the actions in time and life; but 
how many men see that in their fellows which God 
looks at and considers, and on which the record that 
determines their destiny is made? 

The indignation with which we look upon evil may 
be, and very often is, a more criminal state of mind 
than that which it denounces. 
man may be a great deal worse in the way in which he 
feels toward a thief than the thief himselfis. A man 
may avenge wrong in a way that shall make the ven- 
geance a great deal wickeder than the wrong. A man 
may have gone through a drama of life which is in 
every point and particular culpable; and yet a Chris- 
tian man or Christian woman may exercise a feel- 
ing toward him that is a great deal worse than the 
crime. 

I kpow that children often commit faults; but I 
have seen the flaming anger of parents in reproving 
them that was a great deal more culpable before God 
than the fanlt. I have seen men in the neighborhood 
that stumbled into transgression which was indeed 
piteously wicked; and yet the attitude of the whole 
neighborhood was shamefully worse than the offense. 
If a man commits an offense against society every one 
cries out, ‘‘ Crucify him! crucify him!” They commit 
an offense against the society of the blessed; they put 
themselves at variance with the public sentiment of 
the whole spiritual kingdom of God, and, with cruelty 
and selfishness and injustice and hard-heartedness, in- 
stead of healing they would destroy the offender; and 
the spirit with which men hate evil-doers is often- 
times worse, as a crime, than the evil or the evil- 
doer. 

If theré had been any religious newspapers in those 
days what a terrible extravagance it would have been 
said Christ committed when he looked upon the life of 
the religious men of his time, and, pointing from them 
to the extortioners and the harlots in the street, said 

_to them, ‘‘ The publicans and the harlots shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven before you.” Were they not 
bad? Is not vice hateful and often rotten? Is not 
crime terrible? Are not its ravages baleful? Did he 
lighten the offense of men that were publicans, that 
were dishonest extortioners, and of the harlots that 
violated every sanctity of life? Did he lessen their 
guilt? Not at all; but he intensified the guilt of those 
men who, standing higher than they, and clothed with 
privilege and refinement and knowledge, used these 
things only for selfishness, for ambition, for hatred and 
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for cruelty. Bad as vice is, there is something that is’ 
worse. The dissipation of the base of the brain is bad 
enough; drunkenness, crimes of the animal passions, 
are bad enough; but the dissipation of the top of the 
brain is worse than these. It is worse to use your 
reason in the service of sin; it is worse to use your 
conscience and your moral sense as a tyrannical judg- 
ment seat; it is worse to use all that somes by refine- 
ment, and all that is cultured, to make yourself su- 
preme over your fellow men, that you may lord it over 
them and be uncharitable and unkind toward them— 
these things are worse than the crimes of the base of 
the brain. You are not temptable on‘ that side. Are 
you on the other? Were those that dwelt in Jerusalem 
the only ones that lightning was liable to strike? Are 
we not, in the same way, under the same temptations 
and subject to the same dangers which come from 
using the divine permission of anger to create hatred, 
and injustice, and moral indifference, and cruelty? 

And is it strange that that which is true of different 
relations of secular life should work out in religious 
matters? Is the spirit of Christianity in so-called 
Christian communities subject to no criticism in this 
particular? What is the state of feeling, if you look 
into the churches? Where has there ever been such 
concentrated hatred and bitterness as has broken out 
in the interior of religious denominations? and that, 
too, without excepting any sect. Where has the fire 
of cruel injustice and animosity burned fiercer than in 
the Roman Church? Where has it ever burned more 
fiercely than in some branches of the Protestant 
Church? Where was there ever a more inquisitorial 
spirit than in the controversy between the Old and 
New schools of the Presbyterian Church, where men 
were hunted up and down through the land with every 
spiteful epithet? 

I entered the Christian ministry through this portal 
of contention. My father was the heresiarch in the 
West, and Dr. Wilson, of Cincinnati, was the angel of 
reformation who sought to reform him by slaughtering 
him. Albert Barnes was the heresiarch in the East, 
and Dr. Duncan was the physician who would have 
given him strychnine as a remedy. My early life 
developed into the work of the ministry in the midst 
of these lurid lights of zeal and these distempered 
strifes among brethren. But was the contention here 
worse than it has been in the Methodist Church, North 
and South? They proved themselves to be brethren, 
by that side of human nature at any rate, with the 
Presbyterians. It is not for us to uncover the un- 
seemly disputes that centered around about the Epis- 
copal Church in New York hardly a quarter of a 
century ago. It is peaceful now; but how it broke 
out then! 

Even Congregational Churches hare been known to 
be bitter and to spare not! 

And if these things are done ‘‘ in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry?” If churches themselves 
have been beds of flame meant to consume; if men that 
were ‘“‘ contending earnestly,’’ as they said, ‘‘ for the 
faith,’’ commanded fire to come down from heaven to 
burn their fellow-men, what should you expect outside 
of the church? 

Is it strange, then, that religious papers are un- 
charitanle in their suspicions? Is it strange that they 
are full of condemnatory representations? Is it strange 
that in the work of resisting men who teach what they 
think is not true they should be partial and prejudiced? 
Is it strange that they should be dishonorable? Here 
and \there I know of religious newspapers that, hav- 
ing made a mistake, own it; but they are like angels’ 
visits, few and far between. I have very seldom known 
a religious editor that knew he was religious—very 
religious—who, having made an erroneous statement, 
had the honor honestly and frankly to retract it, and 
say, ‘‘I wasin error; I was wrong.” Generally; when 
a religious editor, having made a mistake, makes an 
explanation, he makes it in such a way as to leave the 
man whom he has misrepresented worse off than he 
was before, and exalts himself almost to the position 
of a martyr. 

I know that the public press at large is in this re- 
spect no more faulty than the religious press. I know 
that they think they are less faulty. I do not judge 
between them. But certainly there is nowhere else so 
much as in the modern press the need of great careful- 
ness, the most chivalric honor, and the most scrupu- 
lous justice in dealing with men. The newspaper 
whose voice is heard in all the land, that goes forth as 
the light of heaven, that has in it the power of lifting 
up the fallen and of bring down the high, that has the 
power of righting wrong and of wronging right, that 
has the power of slaying and making alive—where 
more than in these should there be a scrupulous sense 
of the sanctity of human life, even in its sinful condi- 
tions? 


I may allude in the same way to the need which 
there is in the whole community of reformation and of 
Christianization as to the manner in which men’s char- 
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acters are handled if they chance to be candidates for 
public favor. Let one place himself at the stand-point 
of Christ’s feeling; let one come into sympathy with 
the feeling of the Saviour when he called his disciples 
to him, on one occasion, and took alittle child, and set 
it before them, and said, ‘‘ Unless you have the spirit 
of this child you are not fit for my kingdom;” and 
when he called them to him, on another occasion, and 
instructed them as to the wickedness of their violent 
nature and prejudice—both the one and the other; Iet 
one come into perfect sympathy with these feelings of 
Christ; and then let him watch the course of a popular 
election. Let him listen to the stories, and observe 
the ridicule. Of course there is a great deal that may 
be done in wit and humor and good nature, which does 
not run toward the malign; and there is-a great deal 
that may be done in the way of just exposition and a 
fair statement of facts; nevertheless, I think it 
scarcely can be denied that our treatment of men who 
are before the community for its honors and emolu- 
ments is not in consonance with the spirit of the gospel 
of Christ. 

Nor when men have attained official 
they treated according to that spirit. There is a want 
of respect for magistracy. There is a want of respect 
for men who hold, as representatives, the great func- 
tions of government in their hands. Although we 
ought not, because men are in high places, to treat 
them falsely, and make believe that vices are virtues, 
yet there is such a thing as respect for magistracy; 
and there ought to be such a thing as humanity toward 
men who are lifted up so that every thought and feel- 
ing, and every wink of the eye, is exhibited before the 
public. Because they are in an exposed position, to 
set upon them, and spread evil reports concerning 
them, and dishonor them without reason, and without 
sympathy, is false to the gospel, and false to that spirit 
of commonwealth which has sprung out of the gospel, 
and which stands upon it. 

The love of evil,the love of that which goes to make up 
personal journalism, the longing to know the slips and 
secret vices of men, the thousand and one things that 
float in the air, the relish for these things is the only 
justification that papers make for the publication of 
them; and the tendency in this direction is growing 
in the family and everywhere: papers are insipid 
that do not serve up a hash of men; the personal col- 
umn is the one thing sought; the paper is without salt 
or pepper if there is not something evil in it about 
somebody or something; and for this we search, and 
this we remember; and the disposition of the commu- 
nity in this respect indicates a most shameful canni- 
balism of the soul—a thing which ought to come 
home very seriously to every candid-minded Chris- 
tian. 


stations are 


Now, in this matter, not to weary you by going into 
specifications more at length, the correction is the 
thing; and that correction lies in a fuller acceptance 
of the spirit of Christ, and in a larger view of your re- 
lations to every human being. As Christ stands to be 
a Saviour to you, so you are to stand, in some sense, 
to be a saviour to every other man. When it is said, 
‘God is your Master, and ye are brethren,” that word, 
‘* your,” made everyone brother and everyone sister; 
and although we are scattered in different nationalities 
and in different communities, and are strangers, per- 
sonally, to each other, wherever man meets man there 
is a common blood; if not the blood of your father and 
mother, blood more sacred than that—the blood of 
Jesus Christ, that was shed for the whole human 
family. 

Hovor men, protect men, love men; and when they 
do evil and your soul revolts at it, see to it that, the 
first flash being over, compassion and helpfulness shall 
take the place of mere indignation. And beware lest, 
at last, proud of being yourself intact and uncon- 
demned, you shall rise up in the judgment day before 
God, and he shall say, ‘‘ Your hatred of sin was more 
sinful than the sin that you hated, and your wrath 
against evil-doers was more at variance with my king- 
dom than were the deeds of the men that did evil.” 

In order that we may arm ourselves, and clothe our- 
selves with safety, let us drink deep at that fountain 
and at that grand dramatic exhibition of the humanity 
of God in Jesus Christ, in that he came into the world 
to lay down his life for his enemies. For the sins of 
the world he died, and not for its virtues; and let us 
that are his disciples imitate the example of our Lead- 
er and our Master. 





—Love is the weapon which Omnipotence reserved to 
conquer rebel man when all the rest had failed. Reason 
he parries; fear he answers blow for blow; future in- 
terest he meets with present pleasure; but love, 
that sun against whose melting beams the winter 
cannot stand—that soft subliming slumber that wrestles 
down the giant—there is not one human being in a 
million, nor & thousand men in all earth's huge quin- 
tillion, whose clay heart is hardened against love. 
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Religious Helws. 


Sunday-school Missionary Work in Texas.—Recent num- 
bers of the Galveston ‘Daily News,’ Houston ‘Daily 
Telegram ’’ and Texas ‘ Presbyterian” have contained 
notices of meetings held at Sherman, Galveston and Hous- 
ton, by the Rev. 5S. I. Niccolls, D.D., of St. Louis, and the 
Rey. Eli Corwin, D.D., of Jacksonville, Ill., in aid of the 
Rev. Wm. Paxson, Superintendent of the Missionary Work 
of the American Sunday-school Union in its Department 
of the Southwest, who was also accompanied by some of 
his missionaries. The labors of these brethren were highly 
appreciated in Texas: and since bis return to St. Louis the 
Rev. Dr. Niccolls gave au earnest address to his copgrega- 
tion upon the work of evangelizing Texas through the 
agency of the American Sunday-school Union; reported 
in the St. Louis ‘‘ Daily Times.” Among other points 
made he thus characterizes the work of the Union, and 
gives its figures: ‘* The work is purely undenominational. 
it aims to unite all people, and especially those unreached 
by ordinary church agencies, in the study of God’s word, 
and leaves them to choose in the future that church con- 
nection which they may deem best. The work accom- 
plished in Texas for the past thirteen years will bear 
inspection. New schools, 404; teachers, 2,036; scholars, 
18,558; schools aided, 607; containing teachers, 3,857; con- 
taining scholars, 36,873; total of schools reached, 1,011; 
containing teachers, 5,893; contaming scholars, 45,431: 
books, papers, Bibles, etc., distributed by grant and sale, 
$4,456.97; Bibles and Testaments distributed, 4,537; families 
visited, 5,146; addresses and sermons, 2,289.” 





The Established Church in Ceylon.—The opposition to the 
Bstablished Church in Ceylon increases, the ‘* Association 
for the Abolition of Ecclesiastical Grants in Ceylon ’’ hav- 
ing added fuel to the fire by publishing a statement of 
these grants and their relation to the taxation of the peo- 
ple of the island, and declaring ‘that public money must 
be used in the public service and not for private pur- 
poses.” The injustice of the present system of church 
support is shown by the following table, which gives the 
numbers of taxpayers professing various religions who are 
compelled by the government to support an antagonistic 
faith : , 





Buddhists .. ... ss ace andi be eit ile elarodinee 1,520,575 
Sivites, Vishnuites, &s a ahd ve te ubeobtans: Sead 
Te occ ck ccc thoes sebenoats 171,542 
Roman Catholics......-.. 184,399 
Protestants......... 56,649 
Other religions. .... 2,957 

2,401,066 


These are taxed to support the churches of 13,480 Epis- 
copalian and Presbyterian Christians. 





The Young Men’s Christian Association in Paris.—The 
Annual Meeting of the Paris Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, recently held at the English Chapel, Rue Royale, 
was most interesting. The Rev. Dr. Forbes, Vice-Presi- 
dent, presided, and among the speakers were fifteen minis- 
ters. Their addresses—which had to be restricted to a limit 
of five minutes each—were all earnestand practical. After 
prayer by the Rev. C. E. Paterson, there were addresses 
by the Rev. Chairman, Revs. A. Mackay, M.A.: Théodore 
Monod; Paul Cook, one of the founders of the earhest 
French Association, and its oldest member and first Presi- 
dent ; Dr. Mitchell, of Chicago ; Dr. Cunningham Geikie, 
of Christ Church. Neuilly; W. McAll, F.L.S.; and G, Th. 
Dodds, of the McAll Mission ; Dr. ciitchcock ; W. Arthur, 
M.A., Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society; and 
D. A. de Mouilpied, of the Wesleyan Church, Rue Roque- 
pine. Several hymns were sung at intervals with the aid 
of a special choir, and a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and the President closed the proceedings. 





New Protestant Buildings in Paris.—Tte new buildings 
erected by the government for the Protestant Theological 
Faculty of Paris were dedicated early in November. They 
are on the Boulevard Sirago and are admirable in ar- 
rangement. The feature of the exercises at the dedication 
which excited most interest was the speech of M, Jules 
Ferry, who paid a tribute to the services and usefulness of 
the Protestant church in France. He said, among other 
things : ‘‘ Protestantism has been in modern history the 
first form of liberty. Our political gospel is afso yours. 
The Revolution of 1789, of which our Republic is the log- 
ical development and necessary conclusion, was partly 
effected for you. It is the date of your detinitive emanci- 
pation. We greet you, therefore, as a friendly power, as a 
necessary ally, who will not be wanting either to the Re- 
public or to liberty. You may count upon us, as we count 
upon you, sure of meeting from us at all times not merely 
justice, but profound sympathy,” 





The Congregational Union and Mission of Victoria held 
its nineteenth annual meeting at Melbourne, commencing 
Oct. 13th, the Rev. J. King presiding. Various reports on 
church organization and work were presented but the 
most interesting feature of the session was the discussion 
of the question of education. The following resolution 
was adopted: “That this Council thinks it desirable to 
affirm again its satisfaction with the existing Education 
Act; also to express its strong disapproval of grants being 
made 1n any form for educational purposes to the Roman 
Catholics, or any other denomination. It also desires to 


.express its satisfaction at the recent utterances of the 


Minister of Public Instruction, and the conference of 
boards of advice, in reference to granting increased facil- 
ities for giving voluntary religious instruction in State 
schools after school hours.” 


In the Case of Mr. Mackonochie, which is just now excit- 





ing so much interest in England, the ‘‘ Record” says the 
following course will be adopted: Application will shortly 
be made to Lord Penzance to declare Mr. Mackonochie in 
contempt for his disregard of the recent sentence of sus- 
pension. The Bishop of London will then be asked for let- 
ters of request to the Court of Arches, and a new suit 
will forthwith be instituted, the object of which will be 
the deprivation of Mr. Mackonochie on the ground of his 
present contempt. Should this suit succeed the living of 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, will beeome vacant, and the patron 
will appoint a new incumbent. It will be for the new in- 
cumbent to vindicate his position agaist any disturbance 
from Mr. Mackonochie, and his remedy will be by pro- 
ceedings at common law. 





The New York Sunday-School Association announces a 
series of lustitute meetings to be held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, in this city, as follows: 

Dec. 15th, # p.m., “* The Helpful Use of Visible Llustration 
in Teaching,” conducted by Mr. Frank A. Ferris ; Jan. 26th, 
8 p.m., * How Can the Sunday-school Teacher Best Help the 
Superintendent?” conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells ; March Ist, 
8 P.m., “ Normal-ciass work,’ existing plans and how they 
may be modified or varied to suit special needs, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler; April 12th, 8 p.m., * Classification 
of Pupils,” its importance, why and bow it should be accom- 
plished, conducted by Mr.C. R. Blackall; May 24th, 8 p.m., 
“The New York Sunday-School Association, Its Work and 
Needs,” testimony as to the helpfulness of its classes, meet- 
ings, reading room and library. 





The Rev. Dr. Eggleston has resigned the pastorate of the 
Church of Christian Endeavor in Brooklyn, compelled to 
do so by the necessity of a long period of rest. His many 
friends wil! join with his congregation in sincere sorrow 
that he has been obliged to sever his connection with a 
work so interesting and fruitful iu Christian activity and 
living. It isearnestly to be hoped that his enforced leisure 
may bring him health and a consciousness that one man 
cannot with impunity do the work of three. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES, 


—On Suaday, November 30th, the Baptist church of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., raised $21,300 to pay the debt on the church. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the promulgation of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was celebrated in ail 
the Catholic churenes Dec. 8th. 

—The Children’s Aid Society makes a Christmas appeal for 
the children of the poor. Small sums of money and gitts of 
toys, clothing, etc., can be used to advantage. 

—The Rev. Dr. Jacob W. Diller, of St. Luke’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in Clinton Avenue, bas b: en made pastor 
emeritus by his congregation, having reached seventy years 
of age. ‘ 

—Tne Monday meetings of the Baptist preachers grow in 
interest. Eighty ministers were present Dec. 8th. The sub- 
ject discussed was “ Plagiarism.”’ Dr. Lorimer being the 
cbief example in the discussion. 

—The Rey. Dr.Deems bas put up a mural tablet in the Church 
of the Strangers in this city with this inscription : ‘* Erected 
to the glory of God and in memory of Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
by the Church of the Strangers.” 

—The regular monthly meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday- 
School Union was held in the Union Congregational church, 
Elm Place, Dec. 8th. The principal address of the evening 
was delivered by Mr. Ostrander, who spoke on “ Joshua, the 
Teacher's Ideal.” 

—The twenty-two compldinants to the Synod of Long Island 
from the decision of the Brooklyn Presbytery in the case of 
the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage have published a statement de- 
nying the assertions made by Mr. Talmage, Dec. 7, when he 
declared his intention to remain in the Presbyterian Church. 

~At the annual meeting of the New York Bible Society, 
Dec. 7th, the Rey. Edward B. Coe preached the sermon. Dur- 
ing the past year 10,901 Bibles were distribuied among fami- 
lies in the city, emigrants and in vessels and institutions. A 
growing disposition to receive the Bible is reported among 
the Catholics and Israelites. 

—There are in this city 335 Protestant Sunday-schools. 
Seventy-five are connected with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 70 with the Presbyterian, 57 with the Me hodist, 44 
with the Baptist, 20 with the Reformed, 15 with the Lutheran, 
7 with the Congregational, 6 with the Universalist, 5 with the 
Friends, 4 with the Unitarian, and 2 with the Moravian. 
There are also 26 Union Sunday-schools and 4 which are 
classed as miscellaneous. 

—John B. Gough spoke on temperance, Dec. 9th, in the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. William 
E. Dodge presided and the Rev. Dr. Cuyier sat on the piat- 
form. Mr. Gough’s address wus substantially the same as 
tbat delivered in New York on the previous evening. He 
spoke of tke evil effects of beer-drinking in England, and 
said he was tuankful for any temperance work on the part 
of those who did not believe as he did. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The North Congregational Church at Concord, N. H., is 
about to build a $6,000 chapel. 

—The Second Parisb of Portland, Me., is to receive the gift 
of a bell from Baring Brothers, the London bankers. 

—The twenty-tifth anniversary of the consecration of Bishop 
Clark, of Rhode Island, was recently celebrated at Provi- 
dence. 

—The Bar Harbor (Me.) people, who have had no church 
for many years, have united by calling Rev. H. Tilden, of 
Lamoine, to start one. 

—At the close of the morning service at the Church of the 
Redeemer, New Haven, Dec. 7, $20,000 was subscribed toward 
payiog the church debt of $31,000. 

—Tnhe Conference of the Universalist Churches of Western 
Massachusetts wasin session at Springfield las: week. The 
“Relation of the Churches to tbe Sunday-school” was the 
subject of an animated discussion. 

—The Rev. Mr. Coamberiain, of Norwalk, Gov. Van Zandt, 
of Rhode Island, aad the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brook- 
lyn, are to address the annual meeting of tbe Stute Temper- 
ance Cnion at Hartford, Conn., January 20th and 2Ist. 

—The Central Congregational Church at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., has called the Rev. A. H. Heath, of New Bedford, as 
the successor of Rev. J, B. Clark, who recently resigned to 





ake the secretaryship of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society. 

—Sunday morning, Dec. 7th, was observed in the New 
Haven Center church as the fiftieth anniversary of the de- 
parture of Miss Reynolds, then living in that city, afterwards 
Mrs. Dr. Schauffler, as a missionary to Turkey. Dr. and Mrs. 
Schauffler returned to this country about two years ago, and 
this celebration was tendered them by the New Haven branch 
of the Woman's Board. Dr. Bacon, Dr. Schauftier and Dr. 
Busb, Secretary of the New York Board of Missions. made 
addresses to the large congregation which assembled for the 
occasion. 

THE WEST. 


—The new Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of St. Peter and 
Paul, at Chicago, was consecrated Dec. 10th. Bishop McLean, 
of Chicago, performed the act of consecration, and Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, preached the sermon. There was a con- 
gregation which filled the cathedral in every part. 

—The Congregational Church at Hudsonville, Ottawa Co., 
Micb., with little means and no outside help, have completed 
a house of worship so far as to be able to use it for the win- 
ter. Present cost, $800. of which $150 was raised in money. 
The pastor, the Rey. Edwin Booth, has done much of the 
work with his own hands. 

—The Michigan Christian Conference held its annual ses- 
sion in Maple Rapids, Mich., Tuesdav evening, Nov. 25th. 
The services included am address of welcome by the pastor, 
the Rey. 8. Snyder, response by the Rey. G. 8. Fuller; an 
essay by the Rev. C. Barstow, pastor of the Congregational 
Church of that village, followed by an essay by the Rev. Mr. 
Deyo. The Rey. M. W. Tuck gave an address on “ The Best 
Mode of Promoting Interest in Sunday-schools,” and in the 
afternoon a paper was read by the Rev. Mr. Kitzmiller, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on * The Duty and Work 
of the Superintendent.” 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Presbyterian Synod of Mississippi has sustained the 
appeal of the Rev. 8S. P. Linn from the Presbytery of Louisi- 
ana, and ordered that body to restore him at once and fully 
to church and Gospel ministry. 

—The Georgia Congregational Conference held its meeting 
in Savanoab this fail. It has fourteen churches, twelve in 
Georgia and two in South Carolina. Eight colored and four 
white ministers ar- in the Conference. The members of the 
churches are almost all colored. 

—A year ago the Metropolitan Church in East Washington, 
D.C., adopted the free pewisystem and resolved to depend upon 
voluntary contributions for support. The experiment has 
proved successful, for at their annual meeting a few daysago 
the Treasurer's report showed that the receipts amounted to 
$5,100, which was $500 more than had been paid under tbe 
rental system of the year before. 


FOREIGN. 


— The Commissioners of the Free Church of Scotland have 
fixed upon the 3d of next March as the date of the celebration 
of Dr. Chalmers’s centennial. 

—The Queen of Engiand has presented an organ to the 
church on Pitcairn’s Island, in the Pacific, and the first air 
played upon it after it had been put in place was “God Save 
the Queen.” 

—The Protestant part of the congregation at the Episcopal 
Church of St. James’s, Hatcham, Eogland, being unabie to 
rid that church of ritualistic practices, have decided to build 
a Free church of England in that neighborhood. 

—A telegram to the London Missionary Society states that 
Messrs. Hare and Hutley, whose perilous journey in Central 
Africa was reported in these columns, are well. Nonews from 
them had. been received since January, and great anxiety 
was feit as to their fate. 

—Miss Alice Le Geyt, of Bristol, England, some years since 
founded a temperance café in that city. It bas been success- 
ful in substituting coffee for beer among the poor, and upon 
Miss Le Geyt’s recent departure from the place she was pre- 
sented with a silver inkstand in recognition of her efforts. 

—The first public service of the Independent Congregation 
at Gourock, Scotland, was held Nov. 16th, about 200 people 
being present. At the close of the service, opportunity being 
given toall who wisbed to join the church as members or 
adherents, about 100 persons declared their intention to unite 
with the congregation. 

—Ata large meeting recently held in Liverpool resolutions 
were adopted and presented to the Premier affirming the 
Protestant character of the Church of England afid praying 
for such an amendment to the Public Worship Act as would 
“ put an end to the lawlessness prevalent within the pale of 
the National Church.” 

—At the Synod of the Prussian National Church, reported 
in these colums last week, strong resolutions on the subject 
of Sunday rest were passed, calling on the Superior Council 
and on the Srate to interfere, appealing to the aristocracy not 
to attend races, give parties and work their field-laborers on 
Sunday ; to the mili'ary authorities to forbid the inspections 
and exercises now so common; and to the State to disallow 
instruction ia the finishing schovls during the hours of ser- 
vice. The sentiment in favor of a stricter observance of the 
Lord’s Day seemed to be almost unanimous. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Bartlett, the Rev. F. H., of Bristol, N. H., accepts a Con- 
gregational call from Breckenridge, Dakota. 

—Bryant, the Rev. Albert, resigns the Congregational pas- 
torate at West Somerville, Mass. 

—Bushbee, the Rev. W. A., bas beea called by the Brookfield 
(Mass.) Congregational Society. 

— Dodson, the Rev. George, resigns the Congregational pas- 
torate at North Weymouth, Mass. 

—Fisher, the Rev. Geo. E., was installed pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at East Amberst, Mass., Dec. 10th. 

—Grover, the Rev. George W., of Concord, N. H., has re- 
ceived a call to the Pilgrim Church at Nashua, N. H. 7 

~— Horr. the Rev. Geo. E., Jr., was ordained pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Tarrytown, N. Y., Dec. 2d. 

—Levitt, the Rev. J. P., of Gloucester, Me., bas accepted a 
call to the Congregational pastorate at Bay City, Mich. 

—McGinley, the Kev. W.A., was installed pastor of the 
Congregatioral Courch at Portsmouth, N. H., Nov. 19th. 

—Montague, the Rev. E. J., lately pastor of the Congrega- 
Church of Fort Atkinson, Wis., has removed to Rosendale, 
Wis., and taken charge of the Congregational Church in that 

lace. 
¥ — Upson, the Rev.C. E., resigns the Congregational pastorate 
at Wolcott, Conn. 
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St. Michael's Cross.* 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By Exiot McCormIcx. 
i 

N all her life of thirteen years Barbara had never 
seen so strange a sight. To be sure she had not 
seen many strange sights, for a little girl who lives in 
a community of Shakers, as Barbara did, is not in the 
way of seeing much that is strange or wonderful; but 
this, Barbara concluded, as she leaned for a moment 
on the fence by the roadside and gazed intently toward 
the Eastern sky, was by far the strangest of all. Very 
likely there were others than Barbara in the neighbor- 
hood of North Carmel who were puzzled that evening 
by the same spectacle, but for the time Barbara was 
alone in her wonder and admiration. Not even any 
one of the Shakers had seen it, or, if they had, with the 
reticence that marked their lives no one had spoken 

of it. 

What it was Barbara could not make out at all. At 
times it flickered and twinkled just like a star; but 
then it was far larger and brighter than any star Bar- 
bara had ever seen, and stood lower in the sky—seem- 
ing, indeed, to overhang the city that lay in the valley 
a couple of miles away. Besides, as Barbara looked at 
it, it did not altogether resemble a star. The rays 
seemed to separate themselves into the shape of 4 
cross; though why a fiery cross should all at once ap- 
pear in that part of the heavens, or, for that matter, in 
any part of the heavens, was a phenomenon which 
Barbara could not any more readily explain. 

While she stood and wondered, expecting every mo- 
ment to hear the voice of Sister Rebekeh summoning 
her within doors, there was a clatter of hoofs on the 
hard frozen road, and dimly seen through the winter 
twilight the approach of some one on horseback. It 
was not a rare thing for people to come to North Car- 
mel—though Barbara did not often see them—and 
now when the horse drew up before the gate the child 
stood expectantly to hear what the visitor, who was 
a boy seemingly two or three years older than Barbara, 
might have to say. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he began, courteously raising 
his cap, and looking with evident curiosity at Bar- 
bara’s slim, grey-clad figure, ‘‘ but can you tell me if I 
am on the right road to Millboro? I’m not much ac- 
quainted about here.” 

There was something very winning in his frank, 
open way, and Barbara, though she had never spoken 
to a boy outside the village, and very seldom to one 
within, did not feel in the least shy. 

“Yea,” she said demurely, ‘‘if you keep down this 

.road until you cross the bridge at the foot of the hill 
and then take the second turning to the left, it will 
fetch you to the town.” 

With a puzzled look the boy glanced from the girl 
to the long building in whose shadow she stood. All 
at once the light seemed to break upon him. 

‘Oh, yes!” he said, ‘‘I see. This is the Shaker Vil- 
lage, isn’t it?” 

Barbara nodded gravely and murmured a soft ‘‘Yea.”’ 

‘¢T heard them talking about it at my uncle’s house,” 
he explained; ‘“‘ my uncle is Mr. George Seymour. My 
name is Dick Kennard. I’m spending the holidays 
here. And you’re one of the Shakers?” he added, 
curjqusly, though not unkindly. 

‘‘T am Barbara Church,” she said. 

‘* And do your father and mother live here?” 

She shook her head. 

“J have no father and mother. They died when I 
was young, and Elder Graves brought me here to live 
in his family.” 

** And do you like it?” 

‘* Like it?” wonderingly, ‘‘ why I have never thought 
whether I like it or not. Would you like it?” 

Dick looked up again to the long building, so neatly 
painted, and yet so dark and cheerless in the gather- 
ing dusk, so different, he thought, from his own warm, 
bright home, and shivered, It might have been the 
cold, for there was a sharp chill in the air, but the 
building itself had a chilling effect. 

‘* No,” he said, gravely, ‘“‘I don’t think I should.” 

‘* Barbara!” called a voice from the house. 

‘I must go,” said the little maid, a trifle reluctantly 
it seemed, ‘Sister Rebekeh calls me.” 


The door had opened, and in the light that streamed 
down the path Dick saw how pretty and fair was the 
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childish face that looked up at him from under the 
quaint bonnet. 

“But I don’t want to make you feel discontented,” 
he said. 

Barbara did not answer. She had half turned to go 
in and was looking wistfully over her shoulder toward 
the dark outline of the distant hills when her eye 
caught the mysterious light burning even more brightly 
than it had seemed to do before. 

*¢ Oh, Richard Kennard!” she cried eagerly—quite as 
eagerly Dick thcught as the girls to whom he was 
accustomed, though they did not address him precisely 
in the same way—‘‘do you know what the strange 
light is yonder?” 

Dick’s eyes followed the direction of her hand. 

‘““My gracious!” he exclaimed, quite alarming 
Barbara by his vehemence ; ‘‘ that must be St. Michael’s 
Cross !” 

‘* St. Michael’s Cross?” she repeated wonderingly. 

“It’s on top of the new church,” he explained, ‘‘a 
glass cross with gas burners inside, and they were 
going to light it up to-night for the first time. There’s 
service there to-night. It’s Christmas Eve, 
know.” 

Barbara nodded gravely, 

“Yea,” she said, ‘‘I know; I saw it in the almanac 
this afternoon.” 

Dick stared. 

‘* Saw it in the almanac!’’ he repeated. 

‘‘ Barbara!” called the voice from the doorway in a 
tone that admitted of no delay. 

“T must go,” she said absently. 
Richard Kennard.” 

‘Oh, wait a minute,” urged the boy; ‘do you mean 
to say you had to look in the almanac to find out when 
Christmas was?” 

But Barbara was already halfway up the path. With 
a lingering, wistful look back toward Richard she 
walked slowly toward the house and with Sister 
Rebekeh entered the door. Richard shivered again. 
Whatever warmth had been about the place had de- 
parted with Barbara. ‘Poor little girl!” he said com- 
passionately to himself. ‘To think she don’t know 
anything about Christmas. I don’t suppose she ever 
hung up her stocking in her life;” and hitting his 
horse a sharp cut he was flying in a minute towards 
home. 

Barbara meanwhile had entered with Sister Rebekeh 
the cheerless hall, dark but for the lamp which the Sis- 
ter carried in her hand. 

‘*Who was the lad with whom you were speaking?” 
asked Sister Rebekeh, in her mild, inflexible tones. 

‘*He called himself Richard Kennard; he wished to 
know the road to Millboro.” 

“‘You took a long time to tell him, Barbara.” 

The child flushed. 

‘*T was asking him about the eross. 
the cross, Sister Rebekeh?” 

‘* Nay,” replied the Woman briefly; “I have seen no 
cross. I have no time to look at crosses besides those 
I bear myself. You had better have been doing your 
work inside than gossiping with strange boys. Wait 
here, child, till I come in again with the light, and we 
will lay the table for supper.” 

Sister Rebekeh went away, leaying Barbara in tae 
darkness of the long dining room and to the compan- 
ionship of her own thoughts. What did other people 
do on Christmas eve? she wondered. All day long 
and for the past week she had seen carts loaded with 
green boughs and trees drive down the road toward 
town. What were they for? What sort of a home 
was it Dick Kennard was gojng to? Was it one of 
those lovely houses she had seen on her infrequent vis- 
its to Millboro? She wished she could see the inside 
and get some notion of how the people lived. She 
wighed she might see Dick Kennard again. She 
wished —— 

Barbara came to herself with a start. She had never 
felt this way before. Indeed, she had never thought 
of these things at all. Was this what Dick meant by 
being discontented? Was it Dick’s question that had 
made her feel so? For the first time in her life the 
long, bare, spotlessly clean room seemed uninviting 
and cold; her dress, as she passed her hand over it, 
felt coarse and ugly; Sister Rebekeh herself was not 
kind; no one but Brother Samuel cared for her, and 
she very seldom had an opportunity of speaking with 
him, If Dick should ask her the question over again 
she could answer jt without any hesitation, She 
walked slowly, and with a atrange choking in her 
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throat, over to one of the windows and stood there 








gazing upon the cross, its brilliance now dimmed by 








the tears that filled her eyes. While she gazed a slow 
footstep came down the room, and a kindly voice—the 
voice of Brother Samuel—was heard asking, 

‘Ts it you, little Barbara?” 

Barbara forced back the tears and steadied her 
voice. No one should know how near she had been 
to crying. 

‘* Yea, Brother Samuel,” she said, ‘ it is I.” 


‘* And what are you doing, Barbara, all alone in the 
dark?” 


‘“‘T was looking at 
Brother Samuel?” 

‘The cross, child?” 

‘*Yea, Brother Samuel. Do you not see it yonder?” 

The old man turned his gaze in the direction which 
Barbara pointed out. To his dim eyesight the light 
appeared as it had first done to Barbara. 

‘‘Nay, child,” he said; ‘‘it is not a cross but a star. 
But why should a star shine to-night where it has 
never shone before?” 

‘“*It was Richard Kennard—a lad of the world’s peo- 
ple who stopped to inquire his way—that told me it 
was across. And he told me it was lighted because 
it was Christmas eve.” 

The old man gave a quick start and bent his gaze 
sti!l more intently on the gleaming object. 

‘‘ Strange,” he said, half to himself, half to Barbara, 
‘‘that it should shine to-night. Do yon recollect, 
child, the star that led the wise men to Jesus?” 

Barbara nodded. Among the few Bible stories she 
knew this had always been a favorite. 

‘‘ That was at Christmas time,” he said, abstract- 
edly, ‘‘many hundred years ago. What if it should 
shine again? But this, you say, Barbara, is a cross?” 

‘‘ Yea, Brother Samuel. It is on top of St. Michael’s 
Church, Richard Kennard said; and there will be ser- 
vice there to-night.” 

A pained look came over the old man’s face. 

“It is twenty years since I was in a Christian 
church,” he murmured. : 

Barbara’s eyes opened wonderingly. 

‘¢ Did they ever let you go to church?” she asked, 

‘< Jt was before I became a Shaker, Barbara.” 

‘* And were you one of the world’s peorle?” 

‘‘ Yea, child; I was a member of the Church of En- 
gland. My father was like Simeon of old, who waited 
for the consolation of Israel, and I was brought up in 
the belief that the Lord would shortly come.” 

‘‘ The Lord?” interrogatively. 

‘¢ Yea, child, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

‘‘But has he not already come, Brother Samuel?” 
earnestly. ‘It was Christ, Sister Rebekeh says, who 
came through Mother Ann Lee.” 

Brother Samuel bent his head sadly. 

‘“‘It was that, Barbara, that led me to become a 


the cross. Have you seen it, 


Shaker. I had waited for many years, and the Lord 
came not. I had grown tired of waiting, and asked, 


like the scoffers of old, ‘Where is the promise of his 
coming?’ I had begun to doubt whether he would 
come at all. It was then I fell in with the Shakers, 
and they told me that I waited in vain, for Christ had 
come already. Their belief promised to give me rest, 
Barbara. It might be, I thought, that the Lord had 
fulfilled his promise as these people said, and in my 
weariness and doubt I joined myself to them. But I 
got norest. I had ceased to look for the Lord: what 
was there left to look for? So I have lived, Barbara, 
for twenty years. In all that time I have never con- 
fessed the Lord. I have denied him, child, and the 
power of his resurrection, even as Peter denied his 
Master. Ihave held my peace while my brethren have 
preached an uncrucified Christ.” 

The old man’s voice, ordinarily so gentle, startled 
Barbara. There was an unfamiliar ring of bitterness 
and gnief in it, and his words were altogether strange 
and perplexing. Although she did not understand 
more than half of what he said it was very clear that 
he did not believe as Elder Graves and Sister Rebekeh 
did. In her bewilderment she went back to his earlier 
remark. ‘I have never been to church in all my 
life,” she sighed. 

Brother Samuel straightened up his slender form, 
and a new light came into his face. 

‘Then let us go to-night,” he said; ‘‘ you and I, 
Barbara. Who shall say taat the light is not an invi- 
tation for us to come to the house of the Lord as it was 
to the wise men so long ago? I have waited too long, 
Barbara, to confess him, Who knows if I turn towards 
him whether he may not turn to me? Get your cloak, 
child, and let us go,” 

Barbara hesitated, She was a thoughtfu) child. It 


was a cold night. and Brother Samuel was old and 
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feeble. Besides, it was a very astonishing proposition 
and Barhara was pretty sure it was contrary to order. 
Ought Brother Samuel, she questioned, to go to a 
meeting of the world’s people? Ought she herself to 
go with him? Had not Sister Rebekeh told her to wait, 
and should she not at any rate tell the Sister they were 
going? But if she did that she knew the Sister would 
not let them go, and she certainly wanted to go very 
much. The more she thought the greater perplexity 
she was in. rn 

‘*T have my cloak here,” she began; ‘‘ but—” 

‘Then let us make haste,” urged the old man with 
feverish eagerness, moving down the room. ‘“ Help 
me with my great coat, Barbara. If we delay some 
one will come in and detain us.” 

By this time they had reached the door, which Bar- 
bara opened half hoping and half afraid that some one 
would appear on the other side. But no one did. Not 
a sound disturbed the still evening air. Barbara was 
not any more sure she was doing right in letting 
the Brother go; but so long as he had insisted upon it, 
and would probably have gone alone, she would at 
least do all she could to keep him from harm. She 
shut the door noiselessly, and then, accommodating 
her quick young step to Brother Samuel’s old and 
feeble one, went down the unaccustomed road toward 
the light that shone with such a strange brightness in 
the distance, and which now at every step assumed 
more definite shape. Before they had come to the 
bridge at the foot of the hill which Barbara had told 
Dick he must cross to reach Millboro, it had become 
distinctly outlined against the sky, paling by its bright- 
ness the surrounding stars. 

In spite of the explanation she had heard the specta- 
cle puzzled and awed Barbara. There was something 
weird and startling about it. It recalled to her mind 
some verses she had once read in the Bible about the 
sun being darkened, and the moon not giving her light, 
and the stars falling from heaven; and the nearer they 
got, and the’ more distinct its outlines became, the 
more this impression deepened. There was a strange 
fascination about it too. It held Barbara’s gaze so that 
she scarcely saw where they were going, and did not 
notice at all the brightening gleam in Brother Samuel’s 
eye or the look of expectancy that began to spread 
over his face. It was his voice calling her name in 
sharp, quick tones that brought her back from her 
dream. 

Barbara looked up. There was a ring in the voice 
that she had never heard before. Her quick intuition 
told ber that his thoughts had been running in the 
same direction as her own. 

‘* Yea?” she said half interrogatively. ; 

The old man stopped in the roadway and reaching 
out his arm pointed towards the cross. 

‘‘Lo, Barbara,” he said solemnly, ‘“‘ while I was 
faithless the Lord withheld his promise; now that I 
have turned again to seek him he has set in the heavens 
the sign of the Son of Man!” 





IT. 

Richard Kennard, in the meantime, following the 
road which Barbara had indicated and guided by the 
light of the cross, had reached the town, and leaving 
his horse at the stable made his way to his uncle’s 
home. Supper he knew must be already served, so 
making a hasty toilet he descended to the dining-room, 
where he found all the family gathered, and was 
greeted with a chorus of welcome. 

‘* Where on earth have you been?” called out Tom, 
who was about his own age; ‘“‘ we thought you must 
have gone back to New York.” 

‘Or had got lost,” put in his pretty cousin Nelly, 
with a little ironical inflection in her voice: *‘ the 
roads around here are so very puzzling, you know.” 

‘*T was afraid Dolly might have thrown you,” added 
his aunt, an xpprehension which was received with 
shouts of derisive laughter from the children, while 
Mr. Seymour looked up quizzically and wanted to know 
if Dick hadn’t brought to-morrow morning’s papers 
with him. 

“I’m awfully glad you’ve come, Dick,” declared 
Grace, the twelve-year-old, when at length she could 
make herself heard. ‘‘ Everybody was so polite we 
couldn’t begin supper, and I was afraid we might be 
like the Peterkins, you know, when their breakfast 
was shut up in the dumb-waiter and they couldn’t eat 
dinner because they hadn t had breakfast.” 

‘* Well, to tell the truth,” said Dick, who took the 
kindly bantering very good naturedly, ‘‘I did get 
lost: that is, I didn’t know just where I was, and had 
to inquire how to get home.” 

‘‘ Next time you go to ride with your cousins, sir,” 
remarked Nelly, ‘‘ you had better keep within hearing 
of the carriage. We saw where you went wrong but 
we couldn’t make you hear.” 

«« Oh, well,” said Dick, “it didn’t matter—that is, so 
far as I’m concerned. I’m sorry to have kept you 
waiting, but I’ve had a mighty nice ride. And I had 
quite an adventure, too, Nell.” 





“There!” exclaimed Grace plaintively, ‘I knew he 
had. Why is it boys always have adventures? I never 
had one in my life. Do tell us, Dick: what was it?” 

“T bet it had something to do with a girl,” muttered 
Tom, now busy with his supper. ‘‘ Never saw such a 
fellow in my life for girls. Coming on in the train the 
other day there was one about like Grace got in at 
New Haven; wanted to know if this car went to Po- 
kassaket, or some other outlandish place that neither 
Dick nor I had ever heard of. Wish you could have 
seen Dick hunt up the conductor, find out just where 
the place was, tell the girl just how near the car went 
to it, fix her bundle up in the rack, lend her “ Har- 
per’s”’ to read—and, upon my word, when he heard 
she’d been traveiing all the morning and hadn’t any 
lunch, if he didn’t rush into the restaurant and buy her 
two doughnuts and a piece of pie! If the poor thing 
died that night, Dick, it was your fault.” 

‘Nonsense, Tom!” Nelly interrupted, ‘‘ you shan’t 
tease Dick. Besides I want to hear about the adven- 
ture. Tell us about it, won't you, Dick?” 

‘Well, it did have something to do with a girl,” 
acknowledged the young man. 

‘*Told you so,”’ murmured his cousin. ° 

“But it was quite a different kind of a girl from 
any I ever met before. When I introduced myself she 
called me at once by my first name—” 

‘*My! how forward!’ exclaimed Grace. 

‘** And she didn’t know anything about Christmas.” 

‘“*Why, Dick Kennard!” 

‘“Well, she knew when it came because she had 
looked in the almanac, but I don’t believe she knew 
what it meant. And she said ‘yea’ instead of yes— 
only she pronounced it ‘ yee.’” 

‘““Oh!” cried both the girls at once. ‘It was one 
of the little Shakeresses !” 

Dick nodded. 

‘* Such a sweet little thing!’ he said. 

‘* How little?” eagerly. 

He looked critically from one to the other. 

‘Well, between you two, I guess.” 

Grace tossed her head. 

**{ don’t call that very little,” she said. 

** Dick is so old!” added Nelly plaintively. 

“But not to know anything about Christmas!” 
lamented Mrs. Seymour. ‘It’s perfectly shocking! 
Don’t they keep the day up there, father?” 

“After a fashion. They have services Christmas 
Day just as on Sunday, and in some of the villages 
they give the children presents. But in North Car- 
mel there’s a little too much of the Puritan element, I 
suspect, to make it a festival. As the birthday of the 
the Lord they don’t attach any significance to it at 


all.” 
‘* Just to think,” groaned Grace; ‘not to get any 


presents.” 

*‘ And not to have any holidays!” added Tom. ‘ Just 
think what a dreadful grind that must be. It would 
kill me anyhow to live in such aclean place. Once 
when I went up there I didn’t dare to go in the 
door, the floors were so neat.” 

‘It’s a pity Tom wouldn’t feel that way sometimes at 
home,” commented Nelly. ‘‘Was she pretty, Dick? 
I dare say I’ve seen her when I’ve been up there.” 

‘* Well, it was dark, you know, and she had on one 
of those hideous bonnets, so I couldn’t see much of 
her face. But once I gota glimpse and what I saw 
was lovely.” 

‘« What was her name?—or didn’t you find out?” 

‘“Oh, she told me her name. It was Barbara 
Church.” 

‘*Church,” repeated Mr. Seymour, musingly. ‘ Did 
she come from Millboro, Dick?” 

‘*] shouldn’t wonder, sir; her father and mother 
died when she was young, she said.” 

‘*T used to know Fred Church here in town. He 
died as much as a dozen years ago and I think I 
recollect heariug then that John Graves adopted the 


child.” 
‘* She was puzzled about the cross ”—Dick went on. 


‘* Oh, did you see it, Dick?’”’ broke in Grace. ‘ Isn’t 
it too perfectly lovely for anything? And how did it 
look out there?” 

‘‘It was Barbara”—Dick flushed a little as he 
caught Nelly’s smile and heard Tom’s half-suppressed 
giggle—‘‘ who pointed it out tome. It looked more 
like a star than a cross.” 

‘* What a nice idea,” said Grace, warmly, ‘‘to have 
it lighted to-night for the first time. Because, papa, 
somebody might take it for a star and follow it as the 
wise men did and by and by come to thé church ”—— 

‘* And then find out it was a cross, and not a star at 
all,” remarked Nelly, in her matter-of-fact way. 

Grace hesitated for an instant. 

‘‘ Well,” she said, slowlv, “I guess that would 
make people sure it had something to do with Jesus. 
Perhaps they’d follow a cross now quicker than they 
would a star. There was somebody once—wasn’t 
there, papa?—who saw a fiery cross in the sky and 
got converted by it?” 





“In hoc signo vinces, quoted Tom,” learnedly. ‘““‘Who 
was it, Nelly?” 

‘Paul, of course,” said Nelly, in a dignified tone. 

Tom screamed, and even Dick laughed. 

‘““Why, Nelly!” exclaimed her mother; while the 
child, whose head had been more full of the Shakers 
than of Roman or Scripture history, flushed crimson. 

‘*T didn't think,” she stammered. 

‘*Never mind, dear,” her father said, ‘‘ you weren't 
so much out of the way after all. Paul certainly saw 
a bright light and he took the cross for his standard, 
while the tale about Constantine is by no means re- 
liable. In one sense the cross is all the time leading 
men to Jesus. You recollect Christ himself said, 
‘And 1 if I be lifted up will draw all men unto me.’ The 
three men who followed the star were only types of 
the millions who have followed the cross. So you 
see there is a fitness, as Grace says, in lighting it for 
the first time on Christmas eve. Some one, perhaps, 
willbe drawn by it; maybe your little friend herself, 
Dick.” 

‘**T told her there was service to-night,” said Dick, 
‘‘and meant toask her to come down, but an old 
woman insisted on her going in.” 

‘It’s rather surprising,” said Mr. Seymour, “ they 
let you speak to her at all. They watch them pretty 
closely up there. And it wouldn’t have been of the 
least use to have asked her to come, for they don’t mix 
with world’s people anywhere, least of all in one of our 
churches. Who of you are going to service, anyhow? 
It’s pretty near time to be off.” ; 

The young people looked one at the other. 

“Tm going,” said Grace positively, ‘‘I wouldn't 
miss it for anything. There’s going to be lovely 
music!” 

**T guess I'll go,” said Nelly; ‘‘ you’re going, aren't 
you, Dick?” 

‘*Yes, Dick,” said Mr. Seymour, ‘‘you’d better go 
with the girls. Motherand I'll stay home. We’ve got 
to fill the stockings.” 

‘* Papa!” exclaimed Grace reproachfually. 

“Oh, my dear!’ penitently, ‘“‘I really forgot. Of 
course we don’t fill the stockings, Dick; it’s a little 
old man who comes down the chimney, you know. 
Grace will never consent to abandon him. Go and get 
ready, girls; Tom, you’re going too, I suppose.” 

‘*Think I'll stay at home, sir. I’m afraid I’ve got a 
cold.” 

‘“‘T haven’t noticed any symptoms of it,” observed his 
father, dryly, ‘*but you needn't go if you don’t want to. 
If the church is full, Dick, you can take some one else in 
the pew. It’s No. 50, half-way up the middle aisle. 
Mind you recollect the text, Grace’’—the girls had now 
come back—‘‘ and, Nelly, be sure and remember some- 
thing of the sermon. I expect Mr. Yonge will im- 
prove the opportunity to preach a little Second 
Adventism. I don’t mind it myself, though. If there 
wasn’t going to be such a crowd I’d go to-night; but 
I'll leave my place for some one else. You needn’t 
lose your way this time, Dick,” speaking through the 
half-opened door while the young people were going 
down the steps, ‘‘ the cross will guide you.” 

Dick and the girls looked up. Down the street, not 
half a dozen squares away, the brilliant object was 
shining and toward it, though the hour was yet early, 
a crowd of people were eagerly hurrying. Quickening 
their own steps it was not long before they had 
reached St. Michael’s doors and were directly under- 
neath the flaming symbol. 





Ifl. 


The sign of the Son of man! What could Brother 
Samuel mean? Barbara looked up inquiringly into his 
face as he began to move on again, and tried to make 
something out of the words which he was almost in- 
audibly murmuring to himself: 

** Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall 
see him, and they also which pierced him; and all kin- 
dreds of the earth shall wail because of him. And he 
shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, 
and they shall gather together his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven to the other.” 

Was it the coming of Christ that Brother Samuel 
was speaking of? But this only revived Barbara’s 
perplexity of a few moments before. If Brother Sam- 
uel was right then Sister Rebekeh and the Elder, and, 
for that matter, all the Shakers were wrong; and this 
was so revolutionary an idea that Barbara did not ven- 
ture to entertain it. 

And yet she could not resist either Brother Samuel’s 
earnestness,.or the strange fascination of the cross 
itself. How could it be made out of glass and gas- 
burners, as Dick Kennard had said? And if it were, 
how could one climb up to light it? Barbara’s brain 
was a practical one; she never had had visions and 
revelations like Jane Wilson and some others among 
the girls at the Home, and, to tell the truth, she felt a 
little ashamed that she had not; but she had been 
brought up in the belief of supernatural things, and 
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as between Dick Kennard’s theory and Brother Sam- 
uel’s the latter seemed really the least incredible. 

But if it were true what might she not look for within 
the next ten minutes? Barbara peered through the 
dusk of the road almost expecting to see a strangely 
familiar figure coming toward them. Would he walk 
bareheaded and with sandaled feet, she wondered, on 
this winter night, and wear a long robe like the picture 
in the school geography? or would he dress like Elder 
Graves and Brother Samuel, or like the world’s peo- 
ple? Would there be a crowd following him, and 
would they be listening to what he might say, or driv- 
ing him away with stones, as Barbara remembered the 
Jews had done? And if they were listening could she 
get near enough to hear? Would he see her and 
Brother Samuel? 

But, after all, would he come in the same way? 
What had Brother Samuel said about clouds? Was 
heaven going to open, and would they be able to look 
in the door? This new way had something about it 
which awed Barbara, and frightened her, and made her 
less willing to reach their journey’s end. It could not 
be far off. The country road had already merged into 
the street; the rough pathway had become a brick 
sidewalk, and the cross, now that houses interrupted 
the view, was only occasionally visible. By this time, 
too, they had been joined by other people moving in 
the same direction as themselves, and the further they 
got into the town the more numerous did this proces- 
sion become. Barbara had missed the cross for a few 
minutes when they came to a street down which part 
of the crowd seemed to be turning. Barbara gazed 
down the street, and there, almost above their heads 
and seeming to touch the spire of a great building 
which even Barbara knew to be a church, blazed the 
cross itself! Her heart gave a great sudden leap. 
What might not the next minute disclose? ‘Oh, 
Brother Samuel!” she cried, eagerly, ‘‘ the cross! the 
cross !” 

It was well they had no further to go, for the old 
man’s step had already flagged and his breath came 
quick and short. They crossed the street hurriedly, 
and with a crowd of people went up the church steps. 
Before Barbara could realize it she was swept into the 
brilliantly lighted interior. 

Did she think it was heayen? Ido not know. At 
any rate she stood in the broad aisle, her lips parted 
and the great brown eyes open wide, striving to take 
in the place and its meaning. Even to those people 
who had scen beautiful architecture and adornments 
of paint and gaslight every day of their lives the new 
church, with its richly decorated walls, its lofty pillars, 
its long nave, at the further end of which the altar- 
lights lit up the crimson cloths of Christmas-tide, was 
a fascinating sight: what do you suppose it was to the 
little Shaker girl to whom the Home building at North 
Carmel had hitherto represented all that was beautiful 
in architecture and Sister Rebekeh’s kerosene lamp all 
that was attainable in the way of illumination? The 
tears filled her eyes—why she could not tell—and for 
the first time that night she felt grateful for the bon- 
net that kept them from being observed. 

If, however, the bonnet hid the tears it did not shield 
Barbara herself from curious inspection. There were 
others waiting in the aisle besides themselves, but 
Barbara and the old man were the center of observa- 
tion. People coming in looked at them askance and 
murmured one to another, ‘‘How queer!” And the 
sexton, who seemed quite uncertain whether he should 
show them the door of a pew or of the church, mean- 
while let them stand, hoping perhaps they would go 
away of their own accord. And perhaps had no one 
interfered they might, for by this time the old man, at 
first dazed by the unaccustomed sight, had begun to 
take in the critical remarks and unwelcome looks. 
But while they waited—Brother Samuel looking some- 
what distrustfully from the richly dressed crowd 
around to the even more brilliant show which the 
altar made at the other end, and Barbara bewildered 
by the novelty of her surroundings—there came in the 
door a lad with two girls on whom Barbara’s glance 
of recognition at once fell, and who as promptly dis- 
covered her. With astart of surprise the boy stepped 
quickly forward. . 

‘‘ Why! it’s little Barbara!” he exclaimed, holding 
out his hands. Barbara felt like one who has been 
waked up from a dream. All the doubt and bewilder- 
ment and unreality had suddenly blown away. With 
a bright flush upon her cheek, which not even the 
bonnet could hide, and the light of a great gladness in 
in her eyes, she put her hand in his and softly said, 

‘Yea, Richard Kennard, it is I.” 

Richard turned to the girls, who were looking on 
with profound curiosity. 

‘““These are my cousins,” 
Grace.” 

‘‘And this is Brother Samuel Stone,” said Barbara, 
simply. ‘‘ It is Richard Kennard, Brother Samuel, who 
was at the Home this afternoon.” 

‘* Yea,” murmured the old man, abstractedly. For 


he said, ‘Nelly anti 


the first time Barbara noticed how feeble his tone was 
and how his hand trembled as it rested on his cane. 
Since they had come into the church the strength 
that had carried him so far seemed to have departed. 
There was a wearied look upon his face which even 
the stranger children noticed. 

‘* You must come up to my uncle’s pew, sir,” 
Dick, with great politeness. 

‘“*Oh, yes!” exclaimed Grace, ‘‘there’s just room, 
and you’re too tired to stand any longer. Wouldn't 
you like to come?” turning to Barbara with so frank 
a smile that the little Shakeress, who had never had 
anybody in her life to be fond of, fell at once deeply 
in love with the bright faced Gentile girl. 

‘Yea, indeed!” she murmured, looking at Brother 
Samuel for consent. 

‘* Let me help you, sir,” said Dick, offering Brother 
Samuel his arm, which the old man mechanically 
took. ‘It isn’t far up. Come, girls,” and pushing 
through the crowd he made his way to Mr. Seymour’s 
pew. 

How the people stared! It was not that they had 
never seen a Shaker before, but to see a Shaker in 
church! and more than that, to see the Seymour girls 
on friendly terms with one of the Shaker children! 
What might not be expected next? They watched 
the party enter the pew—Nelly first, Grace next, after 
that the little Shakeress, then the old man and finally 
Dick—and looked curiously to see how the invaders 
would behave. 

Barbara, for her part, looked as curiously at the 
people around. The church by this time was well 
filled and she did not lack for objects of study. How 
queer they looked! she thought. What strange 
bonnets! and what quantities of trimmings! She 
glanced shyly at the little girl by her side, but not 
even Barbara’s quiet Shaker taste could find fault 
with the navy-blue suit and chinchilla muff. Barbara 
began to wish she had a chinchilla muff herself. Her 
thoughts strayed away from the church and the 
errand on which they had come to visions of muffs and 
kid gloves, when suddenly a loud peal rang through 
the building, almost bringing her to her feet with sur- 
prise. 

Was it the trumpet of the Lord? She looked 
quickly up at Brother Samuel and could see by the 
brightening of his face that he had framed the same 
thought. She looked at Grace, but Grace's face, 
though expectant, was not disturbed. Grace caught 
the look and, bending over, explained the startling 
sound. 

‘It’s the organ,” she whispered; ‘‘ didn’t you ever 
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hear one? That’s the trumpet stop he’s playing.” 

Barbara shook her head. Now that she knew they 
were not supernatural she enjoyed the beautiful har- 
monies. They were too entrancing indeed to in- 
terrupt by a word. She sat silently, listening, unable 
to tell where they came from or how they were pro- 
duced and fearing only every moment that they 
would stop. 

In a moment or so her quick ears caught another 
sound—the far-off singing of sweet voices. Was it 
the songs of angels? Barbara asked herself the ques- 
tion with less confidence. She began now to believe 
that even the cross might have a natural explanation. 
But Brother Samuel, she saw, still clung to his first 
idea. It seemed, indeed, as though he were realizing 
the words which the choir, still behind the chancel, 
were so sweetly singing: 

“The Bridegroom comes: bride of the Lord, awake!” 


Nearer and nearer came the sounds, increasing in 
volume and sweetness, until through the doors—all at 
once thrown open—poured a flood of melody into the 
church. Simultaneously the people rose to their feet 
—Barbara and Brother Samuel with the rest-—the 
organ took up the strain, and up into the arches of 
of the roof and in and out the fretwork of the windows 
rang the wonderful music that seemed to Barbara an 
echo of the song the angels had once before sung on 
Christmas eve. The white-robed boys whose fresh, 
pure voices were unlike any Barbara had ever before 
heard might well be angels she thought, and if it had 
not been that Grace by her side was surveying the 
scene in so calm and matter-of-fact a way she might 
still have taken it for a glimpse of heaven. When the 
music died away and in a moment or two they sat 
down and the little figure by her side kneeled rever- 
antly on the hassock to say her prayers, Barbara 
bowed her own head, trying to follow the minister, and 
timidly joining her own voice, in the Lord’s Prayer, 
which she knew, with that of Grace. 

When it came to the sermon Barbara felt more at 
home. They had sermons in North Carmel, though 
Elder Graves was but little like the pale-faced, spirit- 
ual looking young man who had stood up in St. 
Michael’s pulpit and was already giving out the text. 
Barbara caught the words with a little thrill of recog- 
nition. They were the same that Brother Samuel had 
quoted that very evening: ‘‘ Behold, he cometh with 
clouds, and every eye shall see him.” Brother Samuel, 
too, she was sure, heard them, for his eyes were turned 
toward the speaker and some of the look of abstrac- 
tion had passed away from his face. What the preacher 
said Barbara never fully knew. Here and there she 
caught a sentence which she could understand and 
from these it seemed as though he must believe pretty 
much as Brother Samuel did. But with the beauty of 





his language and the eloquence of his speech she was 
strangely moved. His voice rang out through the 
church—now appealing, now persuading, now pictur- 
ing in brilliant colors the scenes of the second coming, 
dwelling with eager anticipation upon the glory that 
should be revealed—until Barbara with everyone else 
was worked up to that pitch of excitement that her 
breath came quick and short and the tear-drops 
streamed unheeded down her flushed cheeks. She 
looked at Brother Samuel, and upon his face had come 
a strange glow. His hands were clasped upon his cane 
and, leaning forward, he was taking in with tremulous 
eagerness the speaker’s words. She looked at the 
minister, and upon his face was reflected something of 
the same glow. His eyes were uplifted and his hands 
outstretched as he cried: 

‘* And so at last may all the prayers be fulfilled that 
have lingered with tardy footsteps upon the mountain 
tops. Come’forth, O thou that delayest, and make haste ; 
for the nations are sick and are dying, and the whole 
earth doth long for thee. Come—even so, Lord Jesus 
—come quickly !” 

There was a minute’s waiting and the people rose to 
receive the benediction. Barbara bowed her head as 
Brother Samuel did also while the minister pronounced 
the accustomed words. But when the words were 
spoken, and the people had sat down, and the minister 
had left the pulpit, and Barbara had raised her head— 
the old man did not raise his. 

To Brother Samuel the Lord had indeed come. 





IV. 

It was quarter after nine o'clock, and Mrs. Seymour 
had just begun to wonder why the children did not 
return, when there came a loud ring at the door—a 
double ring, such as the children always gave—which 
she hastened to answer in person. What was her sur- 
prise on opening the door to find not only Grace, and 
Nelly, and Dick, but a little stranger whose arm rested 
ligh*ly on Dick’s and whose other hand Grace held— 
and whose dress was that of the Shakers! The child’s 
tear-stained face upturned to hers, not less than the 
eager, excited look of her own children, told her at once 
that something had happened. 

‘¢What is the matter?” she asked quickly. 

‘“Oh, mamma!” began Grace, but burst into tears 
and looked helplessly at Nelly, who in turn looked to 
Dick. 

‘“Come in the house,’”’ said Mrs. Seymour, taking 
the unresisting hand of the little Shakeress in her own 
and gently drawing the child toward herself. ‘ Now, 
Dick,” when they had shut the door and were standing 
in the hall—Mr. Seymour having meanwhile appeared 
from within—‘* what is the matter?” 

Dick was scarcely less agitated than the girls and 
could with difficulty command his own voice. 

‘This is Barbara Church, aunt; he said, ‘‘ the little 
girl I was telling you about this evening. She came 
down to service with one of the old Shaker gentlemen 
and the fatigue and excitement were too much for him, 
He died in the church, in our pew, just as the sermon 
was over. The girls were a good deal frightened and 
the sexton said he would attend to things, so I came 
right home with them. I brought Barbara, uncle,” 
moying over to Mr. Kennard and speaking so low that 
the child could not hear, ‘‘ because I thought it would 
be such a dreadful thing for her to ride up there to- 
night, you know.” 

‘*Of course,” broke in Mr. Seymour, heartily; ‘ you 
did just right, Dick. Bring her inside, mother.” 

Mrs. Seymour looked down into the tired, sad little 
face. 

‘* Have you had supper, dear?” she asked. 

‘*Nay,” murmured Barbara, ‘‘ but I do not want any. 
I couldn’t eat.” 

‘Let me take off your bonnet, then,” said Mrs. Sey- 
mour, disengaging the strings and the coarse net that 
was underneath and disclosing the mass of curly, gold- 
en locks that Sister Rebekeh had vainly striven for 
years to make straight. 

**Oh, what lovely hair!” 
rously. 

Barbara smiled faintly, but the curves of her mouth 
trembied, and Mrs. Seymour saw that the tired little 
frame could not bear much more excitement. 

‘*T think I had better put you to bed, dear,” she 
said; ‘‘ you must be very tired!” 
Barbara shrunk back a little. 

‘* Must I sleep alone?” she asked, timidly. 

‘‘ Why, no, dear; one of the girls will be very glad 
to sleep with you.” 

‘*Oh, mamma!” appealingly from Grace. 

But Mrs. Seymour looked at her elder daughter. 
There was a warmer, more sympathetic look about 
Nelly’s face than usually appeared there. It might be 
an opportunity for the little stranger to win Nelly’s 
affections, which were warm and deep—when one got 
at them. 

‘“*T guess you had better, Nelly—if you would like 
to,” she said. 

** Yes, mamma,” quietly. 

‘Only you mustn’t talk.” 

‘*No, mamma.”' 

‘* Then you had better take Barbara up to your room 
at once. I will bring herup a glass of milk in a few 
minutes. You must take something to eat, dear,” 
turning to Barbara, ‘‘ before you go to sleep.” 

Barbara looked up submissively. 

‘Thank you,” she said, in her quaint, 
ioned way; *‘ you are very kind.” 

When Mrs. Seymour eame up to the room she found 
Barbara standing by the window. She had slipped off 
the drab homespun dress and in one of Nelly’s white 
gowns looked so much like any other child—only 
prettier—that for the moment Mrs. Seymour could uot 
ealize that she was the little Shakeress she had only a 
moment before sent upstairs. ‘ 

‘“*My dear child!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ what are you 
doing at that window?” ‘ 

Barbara turned around, her face showing something 
of her former perplexity. 


exclaimed Grace, raptu- 
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I was looking at the cross,” she said. 
Was it that,” said Mrs. Seymour, softly, ‘that 
brought you to the church?” 

Barbara nodded. 

‘““We did not know what it was. But Brother 
Samuel knows now,” she added, after a minute’s pause. 

Mrs. Seymour leaned over and kissed the tremulous 
lips. 

**He found the Lord, Barbara; but not just as he 
expected.” 

‘Don’t you think,” asked the child, slowly, ‘‘ he 
found him before he died? I think Brother Samuel 
must have seen him, from the way he looked. Mightn’t 
he have come to Brother Samuel and not to us?” 

Nelly, who was standing with one arm lightly around 
Barbara, drew her away towards the bed. 

‘Come and drink your milk,” she said, affection- 
ately. ‘* You mustn’t puzzle over it any more to-night. 
Must she, mamma?” 

Mrs. Seymour kissed Barbara again and then her 
own daughter. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘vou must go right to sleep. 
Good night, children,” and as the girls’ soft good 
night floated outfof the room, the mother closed the door 
and went down stairs. 


The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Seymour and Dick 
were already in the dining-room when the door opened 
and Tom came in. His quick eye roving over the 
breakfast table took in first of all the fact that upon 
each plate was an assortment of mysterious looking 
packages whose outlines were only faintly concealed 
by protecting napkins, and then discovered that the 
number of plates was increased by one. 

** Anyone here?” he asked carelessly. 

**You shouldn’t have gone to bed so early,” an- 
swered the father. ‘‘ We had a visitor last night.” 

** Dick’s friend, perhaps,” suggested Tom, with a 
laugh. It was the most improbable idea that at the 
moment occurred to him. 

** Yes,” said Dick quietly, ‘‘ it was.” 

Tom stared at his cousin. 

‘* What do you mean?” he asked. 

‘*Dick means what he says,” remarked Mr. Sey- 
mour; ‘‘it was the little Shakeress who came,” and 
then he proceeded to give an account of the evening, 
to which Tom listened with open eyes and eager in- 
terest. 

‘My gracious,’ he exclaimed when his father had 
finished, ‘‘ what a row there will be up to the Village! 
What does she look like, mother?” 

Mrs. Seymour did not need to answer the question 
for the door opened and there stood Barbara to speak 
for herself. But was it Barbara? Tom gazed in 
speechless amazement; Dick, who had moved a step 
forward, stopped short, and the bright ‘‘Good morn- 
ing’ died away on his lips; Mr. Seymour opened his 
eyes, and Mrs. Seymour, who had once already seen 
Barbara transformed, was puzzled herself at the latest 
metamorphosis. For Barbara, arrayed in one of 
Nelly’s last year’s dresses which Nelly had outgrown 
—a blue and green plaid with scarlet ribbons at the 
throat—was as much unlike the little white-clad figure 
of the night before as that had been unlike the Shaker 
girl whom Mrs. Seymour had first seen standing piti- 
fully upon the doorstep. 

There was nothing pitiful now in Barbara’s look. 
Sleep had not only brought rest and refreshment but 
it had kindly dimmed the painful recollections of last 
night, while the strange surroundings in which Barbara 
found herself had already excited a host of new impres- 
sions. The novelty, too, of being for once in her life 
dressed up in such fascinating garmerts as she had often 
admired upon the world’s people, and which Nelly had 
insisted she should assume, was enough to drive out, 
for the time at least, more serious thoughts and to 
give her a curious sense of being quite another person 
from Barbara Church. If Barbara had ever read 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” which she had not, she might 
have resorted to the expedients which Alice em- 
ployed to determine whether or not she was awake. 
As it was, she simply stood in the doorway, her 
slender figure prettily set off by the well-fitting dress ; 
her downcast eyes so heavily fringed by the long lashes 
that no one could see how brown and bright they were ; 
her cheeks flushed with mingled shyness and excite- 
ment; the curly hair straying restlessly from under- 
neath the brilliant ribbon and the little mouth break- 
ing iato a stile that rippled all over her face as she 
caught Dick’s astonished look and overheard Tom’s 
involuntary and half-audible expression : 

‘““My! Ain’t she a stunner!” 

‘* Oh, mamma!” cried Grace, rushing in from behind, 
where she and Nelly had been watching with great 
glee the success of their carefully prepared scheme. 
‘* Doesn’t she look lovely? And isn’t it a shame for 
her to have to wear that horrid drab dress? We just 
told her she shouldn’t do it this morning.” 

“Yes,” added Nelly, also appearing from her con- 
cealment, ‘‘ we told her as long as she was with us she 
would have to dress like us.” 

‘But I can’t stay long,” said Barbara plaintively. 
‘*T suppose Elder Graves or Sister Rebekeh will be 
down this morning. Suppose they should see me in 
this dress !’’ she added in an alarmed tone. 

“Well,” saifl Nelly calmly, ‘‘suppose they should. 
They wouldn’t eat you, would they?” 

‘* Nay,” said Barbara, ‘“‘ but they would think I had 
become one of the world’s people.” 

‘* Barbara ”’ said Mr. Seymour, ‘‘ come here, dear.” 

The child went over obediently and stood by his 
side. 

“If Sister Rebekeh should let you, would you like to 
stay here for aday or two with the girls?” 

Grace’s eyes sparkled and Nelly moved impulsively 
toward Barbara. ‘Oh, papa!” she exclaimed, ‘how 
lovely that would be!” 

“Let Barbara answer for herself,” said Mr. Sey- 
mour. 

But Barbara shook her head. 

‘* Nay,” she said, ‘‘ Sister Rebekeh would not let me 
stay,” 





‘** But if she would,” insisted Mr. Seymour, ‘“‘ would 
you like to?” 

Barbara’s face lighted up with a glad smile. 

‘* Yea, indeed!” she declared, ‘‘ it would be just like 
heaven.” 

Mr. Seymour laughed. 

‘* You'll have to revise your notions of heaven, Bar- 
bara, if you’re going to live in an orthodox family. 
Now come and sit down and let’s look at the presents. 
You girls have been so taken up with this new toy,” 
laying his hand caressingly on Barbara’s curls, ‘ that 
you’ve forgotten all about Christmas.” 

And so they had. There were,the napkin-covered 
plates which they had quité overlooked; nor had Nelly 
or Grace recollected to bring down the gifts for mother 
and father and Tom and Dick, so carefully put away in 
their respective bureaus. And as something must be 
provided for Barbara, the sisters, as they ran up-stairs, 
mutually agreed to give the presents they had designed 
for one another to her. It did not occur to them that 
the lace fichu, which was Grace’s present to Nelly, and 
the box of kid gloves, which was Nelly’s to Grace, 
would scarcely be appropriate in North Carmel; nor 
was Barbara’s delight in receiving them any the less be- 
cause of the extreme unlikelihood that she would ever 
put them to any practical use. 

Words fail to tell of all that went on at breakfast 
that morning—of the rapture of the girls over their 
jewelry and books, the poorly-concealed delight of 
Tom over a pair of club skates; the frankly-expressed 
pleasure of Dick at the same gift; of Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour’s warm thanks for their remembrances, and 
of Barbara's joy, too deep for speech, at the discovery 
among a parcel of books of a lovely Bagster Bible with 
her name in gold letters on the outside. How Mr. 
Seymour had ever got it done after ten o’clock the night 
before I do not pretend to know; but there it was, as 
nicely printed as though Mr. Bagster had done it him- 
self and had taken a week to doit. ‘It’s just exactly 
like ours,” exciaimed Grace, discovering a fac simile 
of the handsome volume on both her plate and Nelly’s ; 
‘‘and how perfectly lovely that Barbara has got a 
Christmas, after all!” 

Words fail also to describe the enjoyment of the two 
days which Sister Rebekeh at Mr. Seymour’s solicita- 
tion allowed Barbara to spend with her friends. What 
persuasions Mr. Seymour employed neither of the 
girls knew. He went up tothe Village soon after 
breakfast Christmas morning, not waiting for anyone 
to come down, and returned an hour later bringing 
the coveted permission. The funeral was to take place 
day after to-morrow, Sister Rebekeh had said, and as 
Barbara was already at Mr. Seymour’s she might as 
well stay there until that time It may be believed 
that the children improved the shining hour. So much 
was probably never put into two days before and never 
will again. But even the best of times must come to 
an end, and when the morning appointed for Barbara’s 
departure came it seemed to the girls as if she had 
only come the night before. 

Quite unexpectedly, at least to Dick, Mr. Kennard— 
Dick’s father—had arrived the same morning, and was 
proposing to accompany the party, consisting of Mr. 
Seymour, the three girls and Dick, to North Carmel. 
Why had Uncle Horace come? the girls wondered. 
He never left New York at this time of year. And why 
when Barbara was introduced to him did he say, Is 
this little Barbara? as though he knew all about her 
and had come to Milboro on purpose to see her? Even 
Dick could not make it out, though in his concern— 
which he kept to himse!f—in parting from the little 
girl who had taken so strong a hold upon his heart he 
did not trouble himself very much about his father’s 
affairs. 

It was not a very jovial party that drove up to the 
Shaker Village. In putting on again her somber cos- 
tume Barbara seemed to have put away her good 
spirits. Perhaps it brought back to her the sad recol- 
lections of Christmas eve, deepened by the thought 
that she was now retracing the road which she had 
such a short time before traveled with Brother Samuel. 
The sight of the buildings too, when they had come 
to North Carmel, was not calculated to enliven the lit- 
tle girl, while the prospect of parting from her new 
friends—which she didn’t allow herself as yet even to 
think of—was dismal and forlorn to the last degree. 
As for the children, their thoughts were running so 
much in the same direction that even if they had not 
been going to a funeral no hilarity on their part would 
have been possible. 

Nor when the funeral was over, and Barbara had 
looked her last upon the kindly old face, and the Vil- 
lage had resumed its customary occupations, and 
Barbara and her friends were gathered in the office 
with Sister Rebekeh and Elder Graves, were there any 
tokens of glee. Except, perhaps, on the part of Mr. 
Kennard, whose good-natured face shone with a satis- 
faction that Dick could not at all understand, and 
which Grace thought under the circumstances very 
unfeeling. In point of fact it was with great difficulty 
that either of the girls could refrain from tears, while 
in Dick’s eyes there was suspicious moisture and an 
obstruction in his throat that quite prevented him 
from talking. 

‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Kennard heartily, after a minute 
of silence, ‘‘is there anything more to wait for?” 

Grace sniffed. 

‘¢T s’pose—we can say—--good-by to Barbara,” she 
said. 

‘*Oh, dear me!” exclaimed her uncle, as though he 
were very much surprised, ‘‘one would think she was 
your sister—or your cousin—or ” 

Nelly’s eyes flashed, and she drew herself up ina 
lofty way. 

‘© We're very fond of Barbara, uncle, and I wish she 
was our sister—or even our cousin,” she added, with 4 
a tell-tale break in her voice. 

Mr. Kennard laughed—actually laughed! So loud 
and gleefully that Sister Rebekeh started and the 

ictures of the old Shakers on the walls frowned re- 


ukingly. 
Dick wished his father wouldn’t, and walking over 








toward the window looked out absently into the 
country road. 

‘*How would Barbara like it, though?” Mr. Ken- 
nard asked. ‘‘ How would you like to be Nelly’s sis- 
ter, Barbara?” 

Barbara looked timidly from Sister Rebekeh to Mr. 
Seymour, and then down at her dress. 

“ Nelly knows I should like it,” she murmured, 
“but ”>—— 

My. Kennard laughed again. 

‘Well then,” he said, ‘‘if there’s a ‘but’ in the 
way, how would you like to be Nelly’s cousin?” 

Dick turned quickly around. Was there not after 
alla meaning in his father’s hilarity? He looked in- 
tently at Barbara, wondering if she would discover it. 
But Barbara, who knew so little of Mr. Kennard’s 
ways, was still hopelessly puzzled. Her face flushed 
and her brow contracted a little as she faltered: 

**T do not think I understand.” 

Mr. Kennard laid his hand kindly on her shoulder, 
while Nelly and Grace listened in great bewilderment 
to hear what he might say. Mr. Seymour meanwhile 
was looking on in evident amusement, while Dick, with 


| anew idea in his head, scarcely ventured to breathe 


lest he might miss some of his father’s words, or to 
listen lest after all they shonld disappoint him. 

‘* My dear little girl,’ said Mr. Kennard so warmly 
and kindly that Barbara scarcely recognized the tones, 
‘* Sister Rebekeh and Elder Graves have said that if 
you are willing you may come and live with me and be 
my little daughter. That would make you Nelly’s 
cousin—don’t you see?” 

Barbara looked up in his face, scarcely yet able to 
take in what he meant. 

‘And my sister!” exclaimed Dick springing to where 
they stood and grasping both of Barbara’s hands. 
** Don’t you see, Barbara? Father’ll adopt you and take 
you down to New York, and you won’t have to live in 
this old asylum any more. Oh! I beg your pardon,” 
suddenly recollecting himself and turning with boyish 
frankness to Sister Rebekeh, ‘ but really” — 

‘Never mind, Dick,” interrupted Mr. Kennard, 
‘* Sister Rebekeh knows yon've lost your head. The 
question is now whether Barbara will come. Will you, 
Barbara?” and he looked down inquiringly into the lit- 
tle anxious face. 

Barbara’s heart beat fast. To have a father, and a 
mother—who, one of the girls had already told her, 
was the loveliest lady, next to their own mother, inthe 
world—and Dick for a brother, and Nelly and Grace 
for cousins, which was the next best thing to having 
them for sisters—it was too wonderful and too beauti- 
ful to be true! 

‘“*Is Dick right?” she asked tremulously ; ‘‘ would he 
be my brother? and might I call you father?” 

Mr. Kennard leaned over and kissed her parted lips, 
perhaps to hide the moisture in his own eyes. 

‘““My dear,” he said, ‘“‘that is just exactly what I 
mean.” 

“And Sister Rebekeh”—turning with a look of 
inquiry where the woman stood withthe Elder a little 
apart. 

The children, who had not the slightest idea that Mr. 
Seymour had arranged the whole matter with the 
Elder and Sister Rebekeh on Christmas Day, booked ap- 
prehensively towards the Sister, lest she might inter- 
fere with the wonderful plan. So far as her face went 
it was impossible to tell whether she favored or op- 
posed it. Nota line of the pale delicate features had 
changed during the interview. Sister Rebekeh might 
as well have been a marble statue, for any emotion 
which her countenance expressed. But her tones 
when she spoke were perhaps a shade less inflexible 
than usual. 

‘Yea, Barbara,” she said gravely, ‘‘the Elder and I 
are not unwilling. It is for you to choose between us 
and your new friends.” 

It was not a difficult choice. Disengaging herself 
from Dick’s grasp, while the others watched with 
eager interest and the color came and went quickly 
in her own face, Barbara went over to Sister Rebekeh 
and laid one hand gently on the woman’s arm. 

‘*You have been very good to me,” she said simply, 
‘*but I should like to have a father and mother. I think 
I will go with them, Sister Rebekeh,” and reaching up 
her lips to the face which Sister Rebekeh, scarcely know- 
ing what she did, bent down, Barbara kissed affection- 
ately the thin and faded cheek. 

How rapturously ov Grace and Nelly’s part this 
announcement was received I cannot begin to tell. 
Grace’s overwrought feelings found relief in a burst of 
tears, which however did not last longer than a sum- 
mer shower nor prevent her exclaiming as soon as she 
had possession of Barbara’s ear, ‘‘It’s the loveliest 
house in New York, and Uncle Horace brings home so 
many presents it’s like Christmas all the time.” 

After this it did not take long to say good-by to 
Sister Rebekeh and the Elder. It was not thought 
desirable to call any others of the family to witness 
Barbara’s departure, nor was Barbara so closely 
attached to any of them that she had any severe pangs 
in going. It had been a home to her all her life; she had 
Been kindly taken care of, and toward the Sister at 
least she had a feeling of real gratitude. But in the new 
world of which she had hada glimpse, and to which 
she was going, she had found love. Whatever else it 
might have in store for her she did not ask, hor care 
to know. As she went out of the front door, her 
face bright with her own undefined anticipations 
and reflecting the brightness of those around her, she 
glanced for one moment, perhaps for the last time, at the 
familiar view on which she had looked since her early 
childhood but which was now more distinctly associa- 
ted with Dick’s coming-—three nights before—than with 
any other one event. It was that which marked the 
turn in her life, and as she looked she caught her last 
glimpse from North Carmel of that which was the 
occasion of her meeting Dick a secondtime. For the 
sun, suddenly shining from under a cloud, all at once 
struck and was reflected back in a scintillating shaft of 
light from the glass surface of St. MICHAEL’s Cross, 

|THE END.) 
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THE LITERARY REVOLUTION. 





Leading Principles of the American Book Exchange: 


Publish only books of real value aud high literary merit. 

Il. Work upon the basis of the PRESENT COST of making books, which is much less than it was a few 
years ago. 

Ill. Sell to buyers direct, and save them the very large commission, commonly allowed agents and dealers. 

IV. The cost of books when made 10,000 at a time is but a fraction of the cost per copy when made 
500 at a time-—adopt the low price and sell the large quantity. 

V. Use good type, paper, etc.,do careful printing and strong, neat binding, but avoid all “ padding,” 
fat and heavily-leaded type, spongy paper, and gaudy binding, which are so commonly resorted to to make 
boods appear large and fine, and which greatly add to their cost, but do not add to their value. 

To make $1 oo and a friend will pay better in the end than to make $5 oo and an enemy. 

SUGGESTIONS TO PATRONS: Your good opinion, freely expressed to your acquaintances, your aid in dis- 
tributing our catalogues (we will gladly send as many as you can use to advantage), your influence in raising 
clubs, orinducing or aiding others to raise clubs, will save us many thousand dollars we are now compelled to 
pay for newspaper advertising, and help us so much the more to multiply good books at low prices. 





The list of the fisst 10,000 subscribers to the “ Library of Universal Knowledge " is nearly full 
to join it and secure the special terms given will need to send their orders very soon 
will shortly be delivered to subse ribers 

Our ** Cruden's Concordance ™ is at last ready 


Those who wish 
Volume four 1s printing, and 


* Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ’ will be weicomed by hun- 
(reds of thousands, as it well deserves to be Bible students will be astonished as well as pleased to see su excel 
lent and cheap an edition of * Kitto’s yclopwdia of Biblical Literature,” which we announce 

Volume two of THE LIBRARY MAGAZINE, neurly ready, in bound form, excels its predecessor in size. In this 
form itis, and deservedly, meeting with a sale beyond all precedent in the magazine field. Note in the prospectus 
the turther increased size, the larcer ty pe and w ier field tor 138 

People who are on the lookout for holiday and other gitt- Santen will be wise to note the advertisement of our 
ALDUS. EDITIONS. Our customers are rapidly learning that what we say in our advertisements is neither fiction 
nor exaggerated fact. The literary world has never betore seen the like of our productions, at approximate cost— 
but it shall see more of them! 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
OVER 






zo VOLS. 16,000 P AGES. S10. 





Being a reprint entire of the last (1879 
TIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
terest to hanaions readers 

With the important additions upon topics of special interest to American readers, this work, already superior 
to others, except in this particular, will be more than equal in all respects important to the general reader, to any 
cvelopedia heretofore published iv this country or in Europe, for a less price than $100. The amount of matter 
‘ ontained in it will largely exceed that contained in Appleton’s or Johnson's, though costing but a traction of their 


price 
TERMS OF PUBLICATION 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE will be completed in 20 volumes of about 850 pages each, print 
ed from new electrotype plates, made from clear and beautiful type. 


STYLES AND PRICES 


Edinburgh and London edition of CHAMBERS’ CYCLOPZEDIA: A DIC. 
FOR THE PEOPLE, with very large additions upon topics of special in- 





Acme edition, YW volumes, cloth siab od dvcdcebcbdbsevobeccece .-$10 
Acme edition, 20 volumes, half morocco eoccocvece - 16 
Acme edition, 20 volumes, half Russia, gilt top bhaent $oSeeCeescee. cones - W 
If ordered seut by mail add 10 cents per volume for postage 
WHICH STYLE TO BUY. 
The type is the samein all. The paper in the ACME edition is he cai but excellent in quality, and all that is 


yenerally desire All of our binding is extra welldone. The cleth binding is very neat, and will serve for many 
years of good usage, The half morocco is more elegant. as well as more durable, aid to any one who can spare the 
small additional cost it is much the more desirable style 

The ALDUS edition is printed with extra care on superfine and heavy paper. with much wider margins. 
turin it is unrivalled for beauty, excellence apd convenience of form, by any cyclupwdia ever made at any price. 


DISCOUNTS TO EARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tie greater the number and the earlier the subscriptions we reccive,the less is the risk and expense of publioation, 
and the more widely and early the volumes are scattered among subscribers,the greater the results of their influence 
in inducing other subscriptions. We accordingly adopt the plan, as heretofore in other publications, of allowing 
special reduction from the above prices to those whose orders are soonest received, as follows 
10,000 subscribers. 
fourth = “ 


In this 


2) per cent dase ount to the first 10,000 subscribers, ww per cent. dise aunt to the third 
Es pe second “* = 5 5 


Subscriptions may be acc ompanied by any sum not less than $1. and the disc veces will be allowed on the entire 
t ion price. the maind« ob ai he werk is comp plote d.or in instalments as the volumes are ready 

To parties who Wish to ty the entire price in advance, and save t vemselve 8 and us the trouble of 
separate re mittanc es, an additional discount of 5 per cent. will be allowed i. e., 25 per cent. instead of 20 per cent, 
2) per cent. instead of 15 per cent., et,, above specified. 

For terms to clubs write for partic ulars 

\ specimen volume of the work may be ordered by any one for examination, with the privilege of return if not 
suid satisfactory, within ten days aiter the date of the receipt. Price and postage must accompany the order. 


CHAMBERS’ CYCLOPAZDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


\ History, Critical and Biographical of British and American authors, with specimens of their writings, origi- 
nally edited by Robert Chambers, LL. D. Third cdition revised by Robert Carruthers, LL, ‘irst American edi- 





on, unabridged and unaltered 
STYLES AND PRICES 

Acine Edition, 4 volumes, cloth 5 : - , 32 00 

Acme Edition, 4 volumes, halt morocco ee 3 00 

Aldus Edition, 4 volumes, half Russia, gilt top covenéswe 400 

It ordered sent by mail add 40 cents for postage, 
Our edition of Chambers’ Cyclopwdia of English Literature.” is peculiarly a work worthy of univers al circu 

lation, It is notonly a collection of rare literary interest, beauty, and merit, a concentration of the best 


pro 
a key and in 


ductions of English and American intellect from earliest to recent times, but is alsoin a large de gree 
language, cuabling one to see and judge for himself which are best worth his 


dex to all other good books it the 
reading 


it will bring gladness to many a scholar's heart to find that this truly admirable work has beea brought within 
the range ot shallow pockets. The prices are phenomenal, even in these days of cheap books.—Zimes, P hiladelphia. 


ACME LIBRARY OF HISTORY. 


In this series itis proposed to present the works of the great authors whose writings have themselves become 
#t part of history, and are associated in the minds of all readers with,the natious whose history they narrate. The 
series will be issued in three styles, as follows; 


Acme edition, cloth binding. Per vol., 
Acme edition, half morveco. Per vol 
Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top. 
I: by mail, add tor postage on the Acme edition 9 cents per vol 


50 cents. 

. 75 cents 

Per vol., $L 

-, and 12 cents per vol. for the Aldus edition 


MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Gibbon. With notes by H. H. Milman. A new 
edition with very full index. Complete in five volumes. Vol. T. re ~~ December 10, 1879, and the remaining volumes, 
two in December and two in January. The type used is new, very clear large faced Bourgeois fhe price - the 
cheapest edition heretofore pnblished (inferior to this), has been $9. “Tate! reduced by competition, and the plates 
being badly worn, to $6. As the best possible advertisement of our historical series, of which we make Gibbon the 
introductory work, will be to scatter the volumes among perchasers throughout the country, and thus demonstrate 
their unrivalled excelleuce combined with low price, we offer to the first 10,000 purcnasers of Gibbon’s a special 
discount of lv per cent. from the prices given above. 


LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D. 
PRICE REDUCED FROM $38 TO 5° CENTS. 
Acme edition, l6mo, cloth, 822 pp., 50 cents. 
Aldus edition, l6mo, halt Russia, gilt top, $1. 
If by mail, postage—Acme edition, 10 cents: Aldus edition, 14 cents 


In reprinting at a price so low and coutrasting so wonderfully with that of the cheapest edition herewfore pub- 
lished we have not, as many will at first imagine, prodaced a book poor in print, paper, or binding. The type is 
clear, beautiful, large. open-faced Brevier, the paper and printing excellent in quality, and the binding rich and 
beautiful. as well as strong and durable, The Aldus edition will be an ornament to any library or centre table; as 
a gilt book for Christmas or other memorial days, it is peculiarly appropriate. 

‘A great and noble work, rich in intormation, eloquent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feeling. 
London Literary World. 


KITTO’S CYCLOP4EDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


In two large octavo volumes, about 1,900 pages Ilustrated by many hundred engravings on wood 
voluine in cloth. $1; half Russia, gilt top, $1 8), Postage W cents 

A new edition now ready of this great work, reduced in price to one-fifth of its former cost, wiil be heartily wel 
comed by all students and workers in the religious field. The magnificent result of the joint labors of over forty of 
the most noted Biblical scholars and writers of modern times, representing all the great evangelical churches, un- 
der the editorship of the famous Dr. John Kitto, it is all but indispensable to the library of every minister and of 
meen 5 diligent Bible student. ltis with very creat pleasure that we find it in our power “thus to place it within the 
Teach of many thousauds who have heretotore been debarred by its great cost from its possession 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. 








Price per 


UNABRIDGED. PRICE REDUCKD TO $1 
“™ We have now ready an unabridged edition of this work handsomely printed on good paper, and well bound ina 
large octavo volume. “Price, in cloth, $1; half Russia, gilt top, $1 50. Postage 24 cents 


DRYDEN’S VIRGIL. 


A tiew edition of the works of Virgil translated by Dryden, printed from new and large type in a handsome 
16mo volume, uniform in size of age and style of binding with our other Acme and Aldus editions, will be wel- 
Comed by all who delight in the classics and immortal poetry. 

Acme edition, about 400 pages, cloth, 40 cents. Aldus edition, gilt top, half Russia, 80 cents. 

Acme edition, 6 cents; Aldus edition, i0 cents. 


INCOMPARABLE HOLIDAY AND GIFT BOOKS. 


The ALDUS EDITIONS of our publications are especially suitable for use as holiday or other memorial yifts. 
Combining literary merit of the highest order with beautiful typography, choice, fine paper and printing, and ele- 
fant, Substantinl binding, with cost that is almost nominal when compared with similar publications of other 
‘ouses they are just what people who have fine taste and the sensible disposition to study economy will delight to 
invest their money in 

ven the cheaper editions of our books are 
most ns for Lpeepace of present-giving, bug i 
veu to possess as well as to give the work of a favorite author in beau 


If by mail, postage 


F posed enough of beauty and utility combined to meet the wants of 
one’s money will go far enough it is always an increased delight 
inviting dress. 


tiful, 








| JoHN B, ALDEN, Manager, 


Of our various publicationa we issue ALDUS EDITIONS beautifully printed on extra fine heavy paper,with wide 
margins and elegantly yound in half Russia, gilt top, 
LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


as tollows 


lu W vols. Price pe $1; postage 12 cents 


CHAMBERS’ CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 65 vols, boundin4. Price per vol., $1; post., 10 cts. 
GEIKIJE'S LIFE OF CHRIST. PRICE, $1; postage, 14 cents, 

GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF ROME, with Milman’s Notea. In 5vols. Price per vol., $1; post., 10 cts. 
WORKS OF DANTE, Translated by Cary. Price. $1; postage, 10 cents . 

WORKS OF VIRGIL. Translated by Dryden. Price, 80 cents; postage, 9 cents 


Of the following, the paper and the margins are the same asin the cheaper editions (all that is generally de- 


sired), but the binding is in half Russia and the tons gilt, as in the Aldus editions above described 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. In op vols, Price per vol., W cents; postage, 10 cents 
SHAKESPEARE. Complete works. Price, $1 25; postage, l4 cents 
TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATU RE Price, $1 25; postage, 10 cents 
LIBRARY MAGAZINE, Bound vols.; vols. | aud 2now ready. Price, per vol., $1; postage, 10 cents 


THE LIBRARY MAGAZINE FOR 1880. 


Beginning with the January number, THE LIBRARY MAGAZINE will 


resume its form as a monthly, a great 
number ot readers having signified their preference for it in that shap« At the same time it will take on a new 
dress of larger type, and its size will be increased to 192 pages cach issue. Its character will be the same as here 


tofore. It is proposed in making selections to draw upon French, German, and other European sources, as well as 
trom English periodicals 
Comparisons will show that a year’s numbers of THE 


LIBRARY MAGAZINF, which aggregate 2.304 pages 
will contain more matter than The Eclectic Muyazine, at $5 a year, and about one-half as much as Littell’s Living Age, at 
$8 a year. 

Terms of THE LIBRARY MAGAZINE: $1 a year, postage prenaid by the publishers. Subscriptions may begin 
atany time. Itis not sold by newsdvalers generally, as we allow them no extra discount 


BOUND VOLUMES. The numbers for six months. with elaborate index. constitute a volume 
60 cents: half morocco, 9 cents; half Russia, gilt top, $1. If by mail, add 10 cents for postage 
rent volume who will order the hound volume of the same within one month 
credit of 25 cents toward its price, on condition that they will distribute 
where they will be likely to influence subsc riptions or orders for 


Price. in cloth, 
Subscribers to a cur 
atter its completion. will be allowed a 
their owu back numbers as specimens 
our publications, 

and two, 


now ready for delivery 


OF CONTENTS—VOL. ll 


Volumes one with complete index, are 

SELECTIONS FROM TABLE 
Benjamin Franklin.... Thomas Hughes 
The Last Revolt Ernst Renen 
Drunkeness in England.... een J. B. Gough 
Generic Ideas Francis Galton 
The Comedie Francais¢ Francaise Sarcey 


Jewish 


Music and the Musicians Quarterly Review 
The French Play in London ‘ Matthew Arnold 
The Classical Controversy: Its present Aspect ocee ° ° Alex. Bain 
History and Politios.... - J. R. Seeley 
In Denmark........-.00--e0e0+ crovcccece ‘Aug ustus J. C. Hare 
Prince Napoleon enmneaiaaresd woebs Justin McCarthy 
The Future of China PTOTTITITITITITITITITITIT LLL TELL rir ree .W. H. Medhurst 
Clerical Education in France. sdacbbSeu E. About 
A Cagliostro of the Second Cemtury..........-...6e ec cceeeeeeee ee Froude 
BD TI, oo on asnke coce 0s 06nvs06000n00680s+00.000000000e4n0e040d0ws008bnse cc ccarbeteeseusseosonuenees Fra aser’s Magazine 


Problem of the Great. Py ramid _— 

Villiam Black pene ‘ 

fhe National Poetry of Servin 

A Dialogue on Human Happiness . 

The Artistic Dualism of the Renaissance 

The Supreme God in the Indo European Mythology 
Down Among the Dutchmen 

Parliamentary Government ln America 


..Proctor 

University Magazine 
.-Kate Freiligrath Kroeker 
W. H. Mallock 
° Vernon Lee 
Julius Darmester 
Van Laun 
.-Horace White 





BEGG TOOT. BO II a on o.oo ces ccnncns ce eedecccccconcconescecnncesscoceseceeQescenenccessncconecacescosecees Dutton Cook 
The Age of Dante in the Florentine Chronicles E. M, Clerke 
On Freedom nesdcoseeoes seses Max Muller 
The Wnity of Nature; A Speculation é seien ‘ ecnenetee assesses eovecsesecs . ‘Lord Bishop of Carlisle 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN OLD ‘LAWYER. 


INTEMPERANCE THE GREAT SOURCE OF CRIME. By A. B. Richmond, Esq 
Bar. l6mo, cloth, jase type, flue, heavy paper, extra cloth, black and gold binding 
Ready January 15, 18% 

This book affords new and remarkable proof that plain. 
intense inte est of its narratives rivalling the famous * 
of the power and crime of intemperance, far exceeding the well-known ** n Nights ina Bar Room,” it is in no 
sense a repetition of well known homilies and anecdotes upon temperance, but bv skiliul presentation of facts 
drawn from his own experience and observation, the author entertains, provokes to laughter or to tears, and con- 
vinces more effectually than he could by the most powerful argument. 


DICKENS—SCOTT—COOPER. 


The Riverside Press, of Houghton, 


member of the Fennsylvania 
Price, $1; postage, 10 cents. 


In the 


simple truth excels al! the creations of fiction. 
Pi terrible pictures 


Diary of a Physicia and in its truthful, 








Osgood & Co., have published the Globe Editions of the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, Charles Dickens, and James Fenimore Cooper. They are printed from large type of excellent face for read 
ing; the binding is tasteful and attractive, and they are in all respects the best and most desirable popular 
editions of these world-famous novels ever published in this c ountry. Not being cur own publications we cannot 
guarantee long continuance of these prices. We allow a club rate or agent's disc suate 
SCOTT 8 WAVERLEY NOVELS. in 18 piok volumes, nearly 50 steel engravings, tinted paper, extra cloth bind- 
Publisher's price $13: our price, $8 & 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, coheed in 15 volumes, containing 55 illustrations. by Darley and Giiers, 
and an index to all the characters. Tinted paper, extra cloth binding, Publisher's price, $15; our price, $9 & 
WORKS OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, complete in 16 volumes, tinted paper, extra cloth binding. P ublish- 
er’s price, $16; our price, $10. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


We have published a new edition of this ataudara work, in five large 12mo volumes, nearly 2,900 pages, large 
type, extra cloth binding. for the price of $2 50) for the set o better edition of this work has ever been issued in 
this country for less than $7 50; itis, in fact, ipantt identical in style with the edition of Harper, Lippincott, and 
other publishe rs, Which until recently they have catalogued at that price. Postage, 45 cents 


We also issue an edition of the same, bound in half Russia, gilt top, for r the price of $4 50 for the set. 


TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


We have also issued an excellent low-priced edition of this work. It is the translation of Van Laun.an unabride- 
ed reprint of the last English edition in four volumes, with all the author's and translator's latest notes and cor- 
rections. Ina large 12mo volume of about 739 pages of clear and beautiful type, itis all that readers generally can 
desire, though less than one-tenth the price that was charged for the edition sold in this country only a few years 
ont 


ing. 





AINE’'S ENGLISH LITERATURE is in no respect 
ER ATC RE, but a most excellent companion volume, 
light in the English tongue. Price, 
10 cents. 


a rival of CHAMBERS’ CYCLOPADIA OF — LIT- 
and both ought to be in the hands of eve ry ** o takes a de 
bound in extra cloth, 90 cents; in half Russia, gilt top, $1 25. By mail, postage 


OTHER STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 





ACME LIBRARY OF STANDARD BIOGRAPHY. In 2 vols. Cloth, sold separately. Per vol., 35 cents; postace 
5 cents. Frederick the Great, by Macaulay, 277 pp : Rober? Burns, by Carlvle, 203 pp : Mahomet, by Gibbon, 236 pp.; 
Martin Luther, by Chevalier Bunsen, 250 pp.; Mary, Queen of Scot®, by Lamartine, 275 pp.: Joan of Arc, by Miche- 


let, 238 pp.; Hannibal, by Thos. Arnold, 320 pp : Casar, by Liddell, 247 pp.; Cromwell. by Lamartine, 289 pp.; Will- 


iam Pitt, by Macaulay, 227 pp.; Columbus. by Lamartine, 236 pp.; Vittoria Collona, by Trollope, 247 pp, 
ACME LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASSICS. In 9 vols Cloth sold separately Per vol.. 30 cents: postage 6 
cents. Vicar of Wakefield, 288 pp : Lalla Rookh, 332 pp.: Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 195 pp.: Paul and Vir- 


ginia, 202 pp : Picciola, 254 pp.: 
Sam Slick, 282 pp. 
JUVENILE CLASSICS, 
Progress, 475 pp., 50 cents: 
233 pp., 50 cents, 
ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. Two vols. in one; 
JOSEPHUS' COMPLETE WORKS, Two vols. in oue; 1,142 pp. 
SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. Nearly 800 pp. Cloth. $1; 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 1,105 pp. Cloth, 
CECIL’S BOOKS OF NATURAL HISTORY. Part L. Beasts; 


Undine and Other Tales, 416 pp.; “Paradise Lost, 286 pp.; Lady of the Lake, 312 pp,; 


Volumes bound in cloth, sold separately. Postage, 8 cents each. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Arabian Nights, 543 pp., 55 cents; Robinson Crusoe. 580 pp., 55 cents; Baron Munchausen, 
1,318 pp. Cloth, $2 25; sheep, $2 75, postage, 42 cents. 

Cloth. $2; sheep, $2 50: postage, 38 cents, 

half morocco, $1 50; postage 18 cents. 

75 cents; half Russia, $1 25: postage 13 cents. 
Part Il. Birds; Part LIL Insects; 3 vols. in 1, 676 pp. 


Cloth, $1 35: postage 12 cents. 
PICTORIAL HANDY LEXICON. Cloth, 35 cents; postage 4 cents. 
ASOP’S FABLES. 2R pp Cloth, 35 cents; postage, 5 cents. 
KORAN OF MOHAYMED. Cloth, 35 cents; postage 9 cents. 


ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. 432 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 9 cents 

STORIES AND BALLADS FOR YOUNG FOLKS, by Ellen Tracy Alden. Cloth, $1; 
GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS. 564 pp. Cloth, 9 cents; postage, 10 cents 
AMERICAN ORATORY. Speeches of eminent orators: 383i pp. Cloth, $1; postage 
CELEBRATED SP HES OF CHATHAM, BURKE, and ERSKINE, 540 pp. 
HEALTH BY EXERCISE, by Dr. H. Taylor. 408 pp. Cloth, 580 cents; 
HEALTH FOR WOMEN, by Dr. George Taylor. 318 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 


postage 5 cents. 


15 cents 

Cloth, $1: postage, 15 cents. 
postage. 8 cents, 

postage, 8 cents, 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering five or more copies of any 
book published by us, or to the amount of $25, selected from the list. A discount of 20 per cent. 
will be allowed on orders for 25 or more copies, or amounting to not Jess than $100. 

Orders amounting to less than $2 must be accompanied by the cash; over that amount, 
cent., but not less than $1 must accompany the order, 
delivery of the books by express C. O. D. 
or by express. 








George 


H. 


20 per 
and the remainder due will be collected on 
Remit by bank draft, money-order, registered letter, 
Fractions of $1 may be sent in postage stamps. Address, 


0. Box, 440 AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
55 Beekman Street, New York. 
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Hooks and Authors. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

This Christmas is not as prolific in books as some of 
its predecessors have been. Christmas literary fruit, 
however, does not grow stale with age, and the best 
ought not to go out cf fashion with changing sea- 
sons. Of new editions of previous publications there is 
an abundant supply; but of new books, fresh for this 
season, there is a comparative scarcity. Landscape 
in American Poetry, by Lucy Larcom (D. Appleton & 
Co.) is a volume of 120 pages, and some forty illustra- 
tions from drawings by J. Appleton Brown engraved 
by Messrs. Anthony, Linton, Harley, Lauderbach, Bob- 
bett and Andrews. The illustrations and typography 
are artistically worthy the house which has given us 
“Picturesque America” and ‘ Picturesque Europe,” 
though one or two of the designs we should criticise, 
in which the artist has endeavored to accomplish the 
impossible. No contrast between autumn and spring, 
such as is indicated in the couplets, appears in the sin- 

gularly combined illustration on page 27; it is indeed 
doubtful whether the contrast could be represented 
without the aid of color. We find ourselves somewhat 
puzzled to comprehend Lucy Larcomp’s purpose in the 
letter-press ; it would appear as though she had written 
for the artist and after the pictures were drawn and 
engraved, as in some operas the libretto is written to 
fit the music. In the ideal book the pencil should 
illustrate the pen; in this book the pen accompanies 
and interprets the pencil. Her work would have been 
more satisfactory if it had all been written in the vein 
of the second chapter, which is a most sympathetic 
and appreciative critique of Bryant’s poetry of Nature. 
In some of the other chapters the gems from the poets 
are hardly even strung together; they seem rather 
like unset stones loose in the drawer. At all events, 
the setting is not adequate. 

Homes of America, edited by Martha J. Lamb, the 
well-known author of ‘‘The History of New York 
City” (D. Appleton & Co.), is a handsome quarto of 
of 150 pages, with 103 illustrations in wood. It is 
divided into three periods—‘‘ the colonial period,” ‘‘a 
later period ” and ‘‘ modern times.” “Among those of 
the earliest period are the the Van Cortlandt House, the 
Van Rensselaer Manor-house, Mount Vernon, Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters at Morristown, etc. Among 
those of the modern period are Bierstadt’s residence, 
Washington Irving’s Sunnyside, Willis’s Idlewild, the 
Hunnewell place at Wellesley, President Hayes’s Ohio 
Home, Bayard Taylor’s Cedarcroft. The pictures are 
accompanied with brief memoirs of the places and 
their owners, rather historical than descriptive, which 
is an advantage, since thus the author does not repeat 
with her pen what the artist has already told with his 
pencil. There are very few interiors in the book, 
and this is its chief defect. It would also have been 
an advantage if in more of the illustrations a view 
from the house could have been combined with a view 
of the house, as in the ingenious picture of Mr. Dar- 
ley’s residence at Claymont. In the few instances 
which personal knowledge has enabled us to verify the 
pictures are not only artistic but also true to life. 

No work that we have received may be more appro- 
priately considered under the head of Holiday books 
than the superb journal which comes to us through 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, L’Art. Of this the second and 
third quarterly volumes are before us, not less rich in 
illustration or interesting in subject matter than their 
predecessor, and presenting new claim to the reputa- 
tion which the publication has already won of being 
the foremost art journal in the world. In praise of 
the etchings which are the prominent feature of the 
work too much can scarcely be said. Taking the two 
volumes together one may get an excellent idea of the 
scope of the etcher’s needle and fairly determine where 
it is most satisfactorily used. We cannot do more 
than allude in passing to some of the admirable effects 
which it produces, as, for instance, in ‘‘Le Temps; 
Projet Pendule,” by Doré, etched by Champollion ; 
“L’ Alleé Abandonné,” etched by Yon; ‘ Portrait” from 
the Palais de San Donato; ‘‘ Le Départ des Péchetrs,” 
all from Vol. II., and in the portraits of Victor Hugo 
and M. Chaplin, the ‘‘ Wood Idylle” and ‘Retour du 
Bal” from Vol. III. Of course there are others be- 
sides, put these are conspicuously striking. The wood 
engravings which form the bulk of the illustrations if 
examined alongside the finished work done in our own 
ateliers, such, for instance as displayed in the Scrib- 
ner’s proof sheets, suffer by the contrast. Many of 
them, however, are mere suggestive sketches, and are 
rather to be admired for the boldness of the execution 
than criticised for lack of detail. 

Estes & Lauriat have laid the American public under 
obligations to them by their hazardous undertaking of 
the publication of the American Artists’ Review, of 
which Vol. I., No. 1, for November, 1879, lies before 
us. The editors are S. R. Koehler, William C. Prime, 








Charles C. Perkins. The principal illustrations in the 
large number are three etchings—one by R. Swain 
Gifford, one by James D. Smillie, and one by Paul 
Rajon ; the latter, the portrait of Murillo, is one of the 
most delicate pieces of etching we ever remember to 
have seen. We speak of this as a hazardous publication 
because it ventures upon the assumption that there is 
in the United States a constituency sufficiently large 
and sufficiently cultured to sustain a purely American 
art review of the highest literary and art character. 
Among those whose pens and pencils have been en- 
gaged already for contribution to this journal may be 
named A. F. Bellows, Peter Moran, J. Appleton 
Brown, F. 8. Church, George Innis, Russel Sturgis, 
S. G. W. Benjamin and H. G. Spalding. If the promise 
of this number is fulfilled in succeeding numbers this 
Review will be without a superior of its class, if not 
without a peer, in the country, and it will be native 
American. 

Proofs from Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas.— 
(Scribner & Co.) Here is a quarto fit to lay upon an ar- 
tist’s table! It holds the cream of the fine illustrations 
which so favorably distinguished ‘‘Scribner’s Maga- 
zine.” This and ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly” have led the 
way in the development of wood engraving and etch- 
ing. We have at last an American school which need 
not fear comparison with European. Let one examine 
Appletons’ ‘‘ American Scenery” or ‘“ Picturesque Eu- 
rope,” the illustrated editions of Bryant, Longfellow, 
and others of like quality, if he desires to know the 
rank which our designers and wood engravers have at- 
tained! We shall not enter the dispute which has 
raged high between designer and designer, and hurled 
block at block. We shall not express any preference 
for one kind of work over another, on the grounds of 
art-philosophy. We content ourselves with recom- 
mending this volume of Scribner’s to all who desire to 
possess or to bestow a dainty work full of exquisite 
bits of scenery or figure, of skillfal execution, whether 
of design or engraving. It is not a book for a single 
season, almanac-like, but a joy forever to a generous 
and refined taste. For wood engraving with the effect 
of etching, see plates 10 and 34. For close imitation 
of game, plates 14, 19, 22, and 28. For the very spirit 
of a wild snow storm, plate 14, where with the sim- 
plest strokes the largest effects are produced. Plate 27 
is a marvel of skill in rendering lace and embroidery 
and fine in portraiture. What can be finer in the ren- 
dering of figure and cloth texture than plate 30? How 
charming are the copies of Reynolds’s portraits, plates 
23 and 51! If one will hang up plate 52 in his boudoir 
he will smell the moist grass and flowers and hear the 
harlequin song of the bobolink, and plate 92 may go 
with it as a flight of birds. The grand head of Milton, 
plate 82, is as good as marble itself. But we cannot 
enumerate half of the fine bits of scenery, the figures, 
portraits, rooms, statues, which the fortunate artists 
have rendered with so much effect. Instructive blame 
we leave to others, and close with congratulating the 
enterprising firm which publishes this portfolio, and 
the happy souls to whom some dear old uncle, or 
dearer son of an old uncle, may give the volume as a 
Christmas present. 

Morocco: Its People and Places. By Edmondo de 
Amicis. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) In this 
superb volume we have the fruit of M. de Amicis’s 
keen observation ina land which presents the most 
striking contrasts to those he has previously sketched 
and a civilization to which not that of Paris and 
scarcely of Constantinople affords any parallel. His 
pictorial sense, however, depicts the half-barbaric 
scenes of Moorish life with not less facility than he- 
has heretofore displayed in dealing with those civilized 
capitals, and hardly needs the charming illustrations 
which accompany the text to make his description 
more vivid. The book is beautifully gotten up by the 
publishers and forms a most appropriate and season- 
able gift. 

The Complete Poetical Works of J. G. Holland. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons). Dr. Holland is probably the 
most widely read of any American poet, and for the 
same reason that the magazine of which he is the 
editor is one of the most widely circulated of that class 
of literature. His poems—like his editorials and the 
articles which his discriminating taste decides are 
snitable for the magazine—fairly strike the average 
public taste. Seldom, if ever, rising to actual elo- 
quence, his poetry derives its principal charm from 
the evenness of its execution and the fidelity with 
which it represents the homelier aspects of American 
life and strikes the dominant chord of human feeling. 
In the present volume all Dr. Holland’s poetical writ- 
ings have been gathered tegether and handsomely il- 
lustrated by artists with whose names ‘ Scribner's 
Monthly” has already familiarized the public. The 


frontispiece of Dr. Holland’s portrait is by Wyatt 
Eaton, in the style of his Emerson, Longfellow and 
others, and sketches are scattered plentifully through 
the book (of which it must be said they are not of even 





excellence) by Reinhart, Mary Hallock Foote, Gris- 
wold, Hennessy, Moran, Fredericks and Abbey. 

Art In America. By S. G. W. Benjamin. (Harper 
& Brothers.) A somewhat spacious shelf is already 
required for the Harpers’ Art Publications, and at the 
present rate of production a book-case of moderate size 
will soon be necessary for their proper accommoda- 
tion. Mr. Benjamin’s work is issued with all the 
elegance in presswork and binding required by 
modern taste. The aim of the author has been to 
condense a history of American art, with frequent and 
admirable illustrations, so that the reader may gain a 
clear idea of the conditions which preceded the pres- 
ent rapid development of our art life. Mr. Benjamin 
recognizes in general the ordinarily accepted periods 
of artistic progress; namely, the colonial and post- 
revolutionary, continuing until 1828, and what we 
may perhaps term the ‘‘ Academic” period, extending 
from that date to the present time. We fancy that 
another period will ere long be recognized as having 
had its beginning about the time of the civil war, or 
perhaps a few years after its close, but this Mr. Benja- 
min, for very good reason, has not defined. The two 
concluding chapters consider ‘“ Sculpture in America,” 
and ‘‘ Present Tendencies of American Art.” Both 
these are highly interesting and valuable in the 
amount of information afforded and the pleasant vein 
of comment and surmise which marks them from 
beginning to end. Of the two hundred or more 
illustrations we can only speak with the highest 
praise. They are without exception judiciously 
selected examples of the respective artists, and have, 
almost without exception, been excellently interpreted 
by the Harpers’ corps of engravers. 

In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers. By Elaine and 
Dora Read Goodale. (Putnams.) In the collection of 
the Goodale sisters’ poetry will be found the verses of 
their later girlhood, of which the last we believe has 
been written only within a few months. They are 
marked by the same delicate poetic instinct, close ob- 
servation of nature and artlessness of expression which 
characterized their former book, and exhibit, we are glad 
to observe, an increasing maturity of thought. The 
volume is about equally made up of contributions from 
each sister, the arrangement of poems being one of its 
happiest features. Each poem has for its subject some 
wild flower, beginning with the trailing arbutus of 
early spring and closing with the fringed gentian of 
late autumn, with an introduction appropriate to the 
opening of the leaves and a colophon.upon November 
both by Elaine. The illustrations by W. Hamilton 
Gibson are designed with that artist’s usual grace and 
sensibility and with his accustomed fertility of device. 
It must be, however, that they have suffered in the en- 
graving, for in some of the sketches the fringe of deli- 
cate tracery which we aiways louk for in Mr. Gibson’s 
work is quite obliterated, while in others it is made 
coarse and sketchy by the prominence of the engraver’s 
lines. It is to be regretted that a book the design of 
which is so unique should not have commanded the 
services of an engraver equally artistic and skillful in 
his craft as the poets and draughtsman were in theirs. 

Cassell, Petter and Galpin send us in portfolio a 
series of Character Sketches from Dickens, being fac 
similes of original drawings by Fred Barnard. They 
are six in number: Mrs. Gamp, Alfred Jingle, Bill 
Sikes, Little Dorrit, Sidney Carton and Mr. Pickwick. 
Mechanically these are very admirable reproductions of 
crayon’sketches, and artistically they are very strong. 
Mr. Barnard’s work has been made known in this 
country by the illustrated edition of Dickens’s works 
republished here, but the engravings contained in that 
edition very inadequately represented the artistic 
vigor of his original work. He seems to be equally at 
home in the tragic, the pathetic and the humorous, all 
of which are admirably illustrated in this set of car- 
toons. In his general rendering of the characters 
already individualized in our minds by those etchings 
with which ‘‘Phiz” accompanied each monthly part 
of Dickens’s earlier work, the artist has pretty closely 
followed the type of Mr. Hablot Browne’s creations 
and taken advantage of the opportunity afforded him 
by the extended space to idealize the characters 
and more effectually develop the ideas of the novelist. 

The Breaking Waves Dashed High, With Designs by 
Miss L. B. Humphrey. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) This 
is one of the best illustrated books of the season. Miss 
Humphrey’s work is of a high order and is equally 
satisfactory in its poetic suggestiveness and its artistic 
execution. Some of the illustrations, notably that 
which opens the poem, are delicate and strong ina 
rare degree and indicate the possession of genuine 
power and skill. Inthe multitude of inferior books 
of this character it is a pleasure to meet one so 
worthy of commendation as this little volume. Its 
typography and binding are up to the standard of its 
illustration, and leave nothing to be desired. 

The Book of Job, with Explanatory Notes and Poet- 
ical Parallels. (Carters.) This is a beautiful book. 
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It presents the oldest and one of the greatest poems of 
the world with every accessory of rendering, note and’ 
illustration necessary to bring out its meaning and 
grandeur. Of late years the minds of men have paid to 
the Book of Job that homage which is accorded only 
to the sublimest creations of literature. Whatever 
differences of opinion exist as to its special inspiration 
there is but one mind among critics regarding the 
sublimity of its thought and the majesty of its ex- 
pression. The poetic beauty of Job needs its proper 
metrical setting, and the present volume appropriately 
supplies the reader with both a prose and a metrical 
rendering. Sir John Gilbert’s illustrations are too well 
known to need special comment. They embody the 
spirit of the poem with fidelity and power, and help 
one to an understanding of this ancient discussion of 
the problem of human suffering. 

The Doré Bible Gallery. WUlustrated by Gustave 
Doré. (New York: The Fine Art Publishing Com- 
pany.) This volume contains one hundred illustra- 
tions from the well-known Doré Bible, and when that 
has been said the volume has been described. Con- 
cerning Doré’s illustrations as revealing the spirit and 
life of the sacred narrative there are many conflicting 
opinions, but there is no question as to their vividness 
and power. The present volume contains a discrimi- 
nating selection of these famous pictures, and, if not a 
model of the art of elegant book-making, is an attract- 
ive and valuable work. 

The reproduction of Turner’s Etchings by the Helio- 
type Printing Company will be attractive rather to 
the student of art than to the general lover of art. 
They are curious as illustrations of the way in which 
an artist’s ideas grow, being outlines in their crude 
and original form, before they have been worked out to 
elaboration. 

L. Prang & Co. have surpassed themselves in their 
beautiful Christmas cards this year. The colors are 
exquisite and the designs varied to suit every fancy. 
The prices are very small for the amount of beauty 
furnished, and ‘ everybody” can have at least as mach 
as one of the pretty “‘one cent” cards to keep Christ- 
mas with. The lovely panel-mounted views which 
Messrs. Prang & Co. sell for a dollar make a gift worth 
having, not to be easily told from an oil painting. 
The American Tract Society also issue three pack- 
ets of Scripture cards which are very beautiful—Bible 
Flowers and the Wild Flowers especially. 








SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The Boys’ Froissart. By Sidney Lanier. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) It is truly an honor to the boys of our coun- 
try that such a book should be prepared for them. The 
paper, the type, the illustrations, the binding are excellent, 
and a fuil table of contents almost atones for the want of 
an index. The introduction is so admirable in thought 
and expression that we are strongly tempted to quote it 
largely here. It is written with so much well-curbed en- 
thusiasm, with so hearty a love for the old chronicles, and 
so friendly a feeling for the boys, that it is a wholesome 
bit of reading for us all. The selections from the chroni- 
cles are made with skill, and the introduction of the old 
ballads and the short chapter in the original French and 
the early English translation of the same was a good 
thought of the editor. It is thus made valuable to young 
students of French and English, as well as history. 
While the book is prepared expressly for boys it is good 
for girls, and for men and women, too, who are not famil- 
iar with the old ‘“ Froissart.’’——Magellan, or the First 
Voyage Round the World. By George M. Towle. (Lee & 
Shepard.) What more of romantic and spirited adventures 
any bright boy could want than is to be found in this 
series of historical biography it is difficult to imagine. 
This volume is written in a most sprightly manner, and 
the life of its hero, Fernan Magellan, with its rapid stride 
from the softness of a petted youth to the sturdy courage 
and persevering fortitude of manhood makes a tale of 
marvelous fascination.— Harry Ascott Abroad. By 
Matthew White, Jr. (Author’s Publishing Co., New York.) 
In this small volume of less than a hundred pages a lad of 
fifteen is supposed to give us an account of a year in 
Europe, part of the time spent at a German school, 
a part at Dresden and the rest in journeying. The 
story is told in strong outline, there are no tiresome details, 
and it cannot fail to interest any boy who will take pains 
really to follow the traveler from place to place. We 
should not wish to send a boy of ours to spend a year as 
Harry did, and we think most boys would rather read 
what Harry did than do it themselves. 
identified by our readers as the author of several pleasing 
stories which have appeared in our Young Folk’s depart- 
ment.—Pocahontas. By Edward Eggleston and Lillie 
Eggleston Seelye, (Dodd, Mead & Co.) Young people 
somewhat familiar with history and adults who have not 
made a study of it in their youth will find this a valuable 
book. There is romance enough in the subject, but 
it is not given in the spirited manner which will 
attract readers who have not already some interest in solid 
historical reading. That the work has been done con- 
scientiously, and is as accurate as a history so obscured 
by past records can be, we do not doubt. It will be a good 
book for reading aloud in the family.——The Captain’s 
Children. By Mrs. D, P. Sanford. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
This is a delightful story of a sea-captain and his family. 


Mr. White will be 





One of our own little people spied the book on our table, 
and gives it his most hearty commendation. It is per- 
vaded by a wholesome tone of Christian cheerfulness 
under trials and difficulties, and there is an element of 
simplicity and repose about even its sprightliness which is 
an agreeable contrast to the fashionable sensationalism of 
many of our books for children. The pictures are skillfully 
adapted to the tale, and are many and large.——Letters 
froma Cat. By H. H. (Roberts Brothers.) The charm- 
ing illustrations and the large, clear type of this volume 
will please very young eyes; the letters, with their in- 
troduction, giving the history of pussy, will amuse them. 
Neither pussy nor her mistress was altogether a model in 
behavior or language; but perhaps the unloveliness shows 
plainly enough without its being pointed out. With the 
exception of ‘‘ Neliy’s Silver Mine?’—a story for older chil- 
dren—this is, we think, Mrs. Jackson’s first book-writing for 
juveniles. It shows that she has gifts in that direction. 
Miss Ledyard, in the nearly a score of spirited pictures, has 
shown great skill in the variety of situations in which she 
shows the remarkable cat.——Child Lore. Edited by Mrs. 
Clara Doty Bates. (D. Lothrop & Co.) The old fairy tales 
dressed up in new rhyme here keep company with some 
of the oldest of rhymes and jingles. A profusion of 
wood-cuts of every style and quality, and eight fuli-page 
chromos very startling in their colors and forms, give the 
volume the picture element so important to baby eyes. 
Altogether it will tickle the fancy of bachelor-uncles who 
want to curry favor with some young nephew or niece by 
a Christmas token, and mamma and nurse will find it an 
unfailing source of material with which to beguile the 
sorrows of babyhood. Mrs. Moyr Smith, whose ‘* Prince 
of Argolis’’ two years ago was noticed among the Christ- 
mas publications as republished in this country by Holt 
& Co., issaes this year a kindred work, reprinted by 
J. B. Lippincott, Tales of Old Thule. There are eight 
stories taken from the old Norse literature. They are 
treated in a more ‘attractive and more entertaining 
form than the “ Prince of Argtis’” and, apart from their 
value in giving some glimpses into a region of literature 
little comprehended by young folks, are a very entertain- 
ing set of fairy stories. Rashycoat is a kind of second 
cousin to Cinderella, and if it were not heretical to say so 
we should be inclined to pronounce it better intrinsically 
than its southern cousin. M. Smith’s illustrations are strik- 
ing and original rather than beautiful either in design or 
execution.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress is a perennial 
book; it never grows old. Houghton, Osgood & Co. issue 
a new edition containing Archdeacon Allen’s memoir of 
Bunyan, Macaulay’s essay on his great allegory, the au- 
thor’s apology, with his autograph appended, the two stories 
of Christian and Christiana, and an index which makes the 
edition especially useful to ministers and others who desire 
to use it, as it can always be advantageously used, as a 
mine of illustrations. The type is large and clear, the en- 
@ravings numerous but old fashioned.—Porter & Coates 
issue for the younger, but not the youngest, Holiday Times 
for Boys and Girls, a selection of prose and poetry from 
our best writers, with over 150 illustrations. The selection 
is apparently American, for the book is copyrighted, but 
most of the pictures and the letterpress are clearly of Eng- 
lish origin. The book is a good one for short evening read- 
ings to the younger children by the mother or older brother 
and sister.——Chatterbox (Estes & Lauriac) for 1879 needs 
no introduction to American readers. The illustrations are 
generally vigorous and striking, not to say occasionally 
sensational, rather than delicate or fine in execution. —— 
Chatterbox Junior (R. Worthington) resembles ‘‘ Chatter- 
box” only in name and size. It is a collection of pictures 
and reading matter, prose and poetry, in which the pict- 
ures and the letterpress take each a page in alternate suc- 
cession; it is rather a picture book than a reading book; it 
is intended for the very young readers, and will incite 
them by its simple sentences and its attractive pictures to 
reading and spelling far better tian an ordinary primer 
would do.—-— Little Rosebud’s Menagerie (R. Worthington 
& Co.) is a book similar in mechanical structure and gene- 
ral purpose, devoted entirely, however, to animal illustra- 
tions. ——Merry Songs for Merry Singers (R. Worthington) 
is a very pretty and somewhat unique combination of 
poetry, pictures and music, The feature of the book 
is, as its title indicates, the songs; these take, musical- 
ly, a wide range, from the simplest modern Sunday- 
school ditties, like ‘Sweet By-and-By,’’ to some of con- 
siderable difficulty but great beauty, like J. Bamby’s 
‘Lesson of Love” and Von Weber’s ‘Cradle Song” 
Art in the Nursery (D. Lothrop & Co.) is a series of 
sketches on wood, without letterpress, humorous in design 
and exhibiting real artistic ingenuity. They will make 
many a merry laugh in oldand young, and the pictures in 
white outline on black background, though a little too 
difficult ‘for Baby to draw,’’ will start the enthusiasm of 
the young artist who has begun to use his pencil on slate 
or paper or his crayon on the blackboard. Some of the 
animal groups—‘‘The Dancing Lesson,” “The Frogs in 
the Rain-Storm,” and ‘‘ The Mother’s Lullaby’’—would be 
worthy the genius of Beard.——Mamma’s Bible Stories. 
Sequel to Bible Stories. (Robert Carter & Bros.) The 
stories in these two little books, describing nearly fifty 
scenes from the Bible, are so well and simply told that the 
youngest child can comprehend them: but the illustrations 
are a failure. It were better to publish the books without 
illustrations than to insert such ill-drawn, distorted figures 
as are to be found in the first volume; the second volume 
is better, though there is still room for improvement.—— 
Nimpo’s Troubles. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) The readers of 
“St. Nicholas’? have already become acquainted with 
Nimpo and some of her troubles, and every child will be 
pleased with the narration of these additional troubles and 
the new form in which Nimpo appears. It is a very en- 
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tertaining story, and Nimpo realizes after her month of 

boarding that ‘‘doing as she pleases” is not as satisfactory 

as she thought, and that, after all, mother knows best. — 

Old David's Lassie; or, Lost and Found. (Robert Carter 
This is a short, bright little story showing the 

happiness which one little girl who follows the teachings 
of the Master brings to many homes. It is through her 
means that old David, who supports himself by selling 

little trellises or flower frames made by his feeble hands, 

finds his long-lost daughter and is restored to a happy 

home.——-Was I Right? by the author of ‘‘ Christie’s Old 

Organ” (Robert Carter & Bros.), tells the story of a young 

orphan girl who, having become penniless after the death 
of her father, is obliged to seek a situation as companion 
to an invalid girl, She refuses the offered love of a young 
man, choosing rather to battle with the world alone than 
to be “‘ yoked with an unbeliever.” The story shows the 
good she does by her sweet and Christian example to those 
about her, and proves in the end that she was right in her 
decision. ——-Stories for the Happy Days ef Christmas Time 
(Thomas Whittaker) consists of a number of stories appro- 
priate to the Christmas season, and with directions for 
illustrating them in pantomime, so that they can be used 
at Sunday-school festivals and similar entertainments. The 
illustrations are poor and the stories are not remarkable. 
—Lady Sybil’s Choice. By Emily Sarah Holt. (Robert 
Carter & Brother.) We are introduced in this tale to the 
domestic life of a royal family in the time of the Crusades. 
Some few of the characters are imaginary and the rest 
are historical, but all work harmoniously together to teach 
a lesson of submission to God’s will. The book increases 
in interest to the end and the story closes before we are 
told the historical part in the lives of Guy and Sybil, 
which is supplied in an historical appendix.—— Roderick 
Ashmont, By the Rev. Daniel Wise. (Lee & Shepard.) 
The stery of the misfortunes brought on a family by 
speculation is a sad one, and one too familiar with many. 
As told in this book it teaches a lesson which many who 
have suffered from such disaster would do well to learn, —— 
The History of the Robins (Nelson & Sons) is not, as one 
would suppose from the title, a book on the life of robins 
judged from the standpoint of a naturalist,"but is the life 
of a pair of robius and four little ones which are watched 
and cared for by three children. This book was first 
written sixty years ago by Mrs. Trimmer and is now re- 
published in a decidedly modern and attractive form. 
The excellent illustrations, sixteen in number, are by 
Giacomelli. We fail to notice the “simplicity of style” 
mentioned in the publisher’s preface as one of the attractive 
features of the book.—In The Woods. (Nelson & Sons.) 
In this volume we have short chapters on various birds in 
their wild state, the wild-flowers, the woods in spring, and 
the woods in Italy and Switzerland. Charming little de 

scriptions are given us of the most common objects in na- 
ture. The illustrations by Giacomelli are verv artistic. 
Each chapter has a picture appropriate to its subject.—— 
The Exploration of the World. By Jules Verne. (Chas. 
Scribner's Sons.) We are glad to find that M. Jules Verne 
is beginning to turn his picturesque pen and admirable 
talent as a raconteur to the narration of veritable history, 
though we must confess one can scarcely peruse it with 
complete contidence in the accuracy of his facts. The de- 
sign of his book comprehends a survey of the writings of 
celebrated travelers of all ages, including Hanno, Herodotus, 
Nearchus, Strabo, and others prior to the Christian era; 
Pausanius, Marco Polo, Christopher Columbus, and the 
later discoverers of modern times. The story in each case 
is told in the author’s entertaining and vivid fashion, and 
the book is appropriately illustrated. We can scarcely 
imagine a more fascinating Christmas gift for the average 
boy.——The Blossom Books. (Phillips & Hunt.) These 
ten small quartos bound in boards and housed in a paper 
box, each bearing a fanciful title, such as’The Pansy Bed, 
are books for young children with prose and poetical ac- 
companiments to the pretty pictures. They are rather above 
the average of books of this kind.—Harry’s Bible Series. 
(Am. Sunday School Union.) Mrs. H. E. Brown, the 
author of these four little books on Speaking, Hearing, 
Seeing, and the Little Words of the Bible, is well known 
as a religious writer, and these are written in her usual 
pleasant and very religious style. The cover is ornamented 
with a bit of a chromo.——Boys’ Pocket Library. (Phillips 
& Hunt.) There are five of these volumes, scarcely larger 
than the half-hour series, containing such standards as 
“Rab and bis Friends,” Dickens’s ** Christmas Carol,” 
“The Wreck of the Golden Mary,” &c. The editor 
(is it Dr. Vincent?) has made the selection with 
a view of teaching as well as interesting the boys, 
and inspiring them to better reading and better 
living. It is an admirabie design well executed.— 
Light for Little Ones. Compiled by Martha Van Marter. 
(New York: Phillips & Hunt.) This attractively bound 
velume is made up of selections of prose and verse for 
very little people. Some of the old favorites are contained 
in it, with many things new and good. Its matter and 
its illustrations will commend it to the little people.—— 
Zigzag Journeys in Hurope. Vacation Rambles in His- 
toric Lands, by Hezekiah Butterworth. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat.) This is a fasciaating book by the editor of the 
**Youth’s Companion.” It not only describes rambles 
through some of tbe most delightful countries in the 
world, but it collects and recites in most agreeable style 
a great deal of historical information, associating places 
with the incidents which have made them famous, and 
giving to its narrative a mingled flavor of romance and 
realism which captures younger as well as older children. 
Moreover, it is illustrated and has illuminated covers. 
There is no more easy way of planting seeds of future 
knowledge and future taste and interest in young minds 
than by putting such books as this into Christmas stockings, 
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CHRISTMAS DECORATION. 
By W. PARMITER KENT. 
“TEMPLA EXORNANTUR.” 


‘HIS note in the margins of calendars in monkish 
missais indicated that the day had come when the 
cells were to be adorned and altar and refectory 
trimmed and brightened to commemorete the feast 
of Cbristmas. The cburch’s preparations began some 
days before those of the laity, in order to indicate 
that the season was at hand; for, for some centuries 
after the death of Christ, the feast of his birth was 
often confounded by the priests of the Western 
churches with that of Epiphany, and actually cele- 
brated by the Eastern churches in April and May. 
So it was not until St. Cyril of Jerusalem bestirred 
himself that all the theologians agreed to keep the 
25th of December, on tne same principle as the [rish 
celebrate St. Patrick's birth on the 17th of March, 
because he was born at midnight between the 8th or 
9th, and it was better to combine the two dates than 
to divide upon the question. 

Though theChurch rejoiced by reason of the faith 
thut was in her, it was ancieut Druid belef that gave 
rise to the custom of decking with evergreens the 
warm inglesides of the Saxon cottagers and the Nor- 
mano halls; forit was thought that sylvan spirits gath- 
ered to them for warmth and shelter and remained 
there.unnipped by frost till spring returned. It was 
an occult and typical lesson of the spirit of kindli- 
ness and hospitality that should prevail at that s+a- 
sou, and which happily has not yet been improved 
out of existence. 

In our modern art of ornamenting our homes and 
churches we bave gone beyond the direction of old 
Tusser : 

** Now twine the festive holly and the bay,” 
and added to the natural resources of holly, ivy, rose- 
mary, bay, laureland mistletoe colored and glittering 
substances and fabrics and cheery mottoes which 
would have been hieroglyphical to the commoualty 
when Tusser wrote. Yet they are very effective and 
very easily made. The chief difficulty is to properly 
proportion the letters, and the easiest way to over- 
come it is to get a good-natured printer to let you 
have proofs of the letters of his largest job fonts on 
cardboard, prick holes at the edges of the letters, and 
use them as stencils on the back of the enameled pa- 
per out of which you design to cut the letters you 
require. If you desire them to be gigantic in size and 
florally decorated, cut some straw board about the size 
you want any letter and divide it into any number of 
small squares with a pencil; an inchis avery good 
size for each square. Supposing your letters are to 
be twelve iuches high you will want eighteen-inch 
wide millboard to construct them on. Now remem- 
ber that letters vary in width, and that between each 
a space of two inches must be left, except where a 
part of one overlaps the other asin LT, wnere only 
balf a space is wanted. [n proportion tothe height 
of these letters M should be t+n inches from foot to 
foot, W twelve from arm w arm, A, G, K, T, V, X, 
Y, Z, & nine inches wide, B, C, D, H, N, O, P, Q, R, 
8. U, Z eight inches, E, F, L seven, J six, and I one. 
Trace the outhne of each on the board with charcoal 
and then seeif the effect suits you. Then cut them 


out. 
The next step is to decide what you will do with 


your alpbabets. A rough but effective plan is to 
simply glue the back of your white enameled paper 
ov a ground of thin crimson baize previously stretch 
ed ona lath frame, gluivug a thin white strip around 
the motto by way of border, erecting it on the front 
of the gallery or school room wall, and festooning it 
with a cord of ivy. Very likely you will be hurried 
and have muddied some of the letters. Courage! 
Once more call Generai Gluepot to your aid, smear 
the face of each letter with the brush and powder it 
with rice. A good effect may be gained by first tack- 
ing on with black thread some small evergreen leaves 
at the edge of each letter so as to make a green frill- 
ing to each rice letter and throw it up on the scarlet 
background. Your millboard letters you can cover 
in the same way with leaves and dry moss, or, if you 
like, sew them on, brighten tbem up with immortelles 
and other flowers, and lay by till you decide where to 
usethem. Do not despise ‘* the sere and yellow leaf’ 
just now. The wiadfails in the woods can readily be 
sorted into snades, and their golden brown and red 
hues very easily worked into stars and shields. To 
make these, lay out your design and glue the leaves 
on your ground from the points of the star to the 
center, allowing the cvlor of the leaves to deepen as 
you approach the center. There finish off with a boss 
of dry fern or a fir-cone. Another good decoration 
is rustic coral. If holly berries are scarce, melt two 
drachms of vermilion in an ounce of rosin and paint 
this over some pretty large twigs, hold them over a 
stove, turning them round till the varnish gets 
smooth, and you have an excellent substitute. Use 
white lead for white coral twigs, and lamp black to 
make a mixture for shading, reckwork, etc. 

We once saw a charming trophy on an organ front, 
representing the emblems of Faith, Hope and Charity. 
The outlines of the heart, cross and anehor had been 





roughly indicated in wood, glued over, rics stuck on 
and the heart subsequently painted with red sealing- 
wax powdered and dissolved in alcohol, and the 
golden anchor with aventurine wax similarly treated. 
For altar decoration, where flowers from the con- 
servatory will probably play a part, you had better 
procure from the wire-worker a few skeleton frames 
of the design you wish—crown, cross, harp or wreath— 
which can be filled with damp moss, packed well in 
and sewed safely with thread. If there is none near 
you, native ingenuity can surely tie together four 
st'cks in the outline of a cross witb one at the back of 
the middle of the upright piece and another behind 
the arms so asto secure the moss. Fill with damp 
moss, fasten the stems of your out flowers to tooth- 
picks with fine wire, and stick them into the moss 
where you wish. 

For festooning, stretcha strong cord from one pillar 
to another of the church, have your evergreens cut 
into small twigs and lay them on the floor; thread a 
packing needle with smull twine, with which bind the 
branches to the cord, and make all safe by passing the 
twine through it occasionally. Work in your holly in 
patches so that the effect of the ruddy berries shall 
not be lost by sparseness, but in trimming with these 
leaf chains after they are woven you bad better err 
on the side of thinness, if at all. Heaviness in such 
decoration is certain to be gloomy, and in nine cases 
out of ten a simple vine of smilax is better than the 
constructed wreath to wind around projections. The 
tubs in which your spruces stand within the rails of 
the communion table may be easily masked with this 
plant and the earth concealed with moss and pine- 
cones. 

The only precaution we can warn you to take is to 
see that your glue basa teaspoonful of molasses or 
glycerine to every half pint of liquid, that your 
nails are strong, that your general work will hold, and 
that your moss, while damp, is not wet. A spotless 
white crown, surmounting a floral barp suspended 
by invisible wires from the gallery above your 
preacher’s head is well enough in its way, but the 
glory of the first departs if the harp gets out of tune 
and distils exasperating tears upon him. In such a 
case the general attention is invariably diverted from 
the subject of the sermon to see if he will dodge the 
next drop successfully. 








Our Poung Folks. 


DID THEY HAVE A CHRISTMAS? 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


“TF ’twas only jive,” sighed Penny, slowly going up 

the stairs, having just enough consciousness out- 
side of her own preoccupied thoughts to notice how 
very thin the well-worn carpet was getting. The old 
carpet that she could remember ever since she was a 
baby, almost! 

** I'm tired to death of it,’’ she muttered, giving it a 
rebellious scrub with her left foot as she went up the 
next stair, ‘‘and of all the other old things in the 
house; yes,solam! If we could ever have anything 
new and bright like the other girls, but it's always 
mean old shabby things—ani no money. And now 
only three dellars to spend for Christmas, and nine 
children, oh dear!” . 

She opened the door of her own room and went in, 
stumbling over a cricket in the gathering twilight, 
and found her way to the window where she began to 
drum absenily on the pane, nursing the thoughts that 
were tumbling over and over in her mind, that now 
gained fresh vehemence by what met her eyes in the 
house across the way. 

They were just hghting up—the people in most of 
the long block opposite; and had either forgotten to 
draw the curtains and pull down the shades, or else 
were too happily busy over their engrossing Christ- 
mas preparations to care much. The brightly flash- 
ing lights revealed many a. pretty room in which 
merry groups were as-embled. Some, Penny could 
see. had gay colored worsted in their laps over which 
they bent with eager, flushed faces, as the bright 
needles flew back and forth. She could almost hear 
the short bursts of happy laughter and little ecraps 
of chat over their work that she knew wore going on. 
Even the babies—there was a wide awake one in the 
end house that the purse was vainly trying to per- 
suade to get into his crib—had Christmas in their 
eyex, and expressed in every line of their excited 
little bodies. And it was coming so soon—every where 
but just at their house! 

“It’s too bad!’’ cried Penny, this time aloud, for she 
was safe ip her own room and could burst out, “and 
1 can’t stand it!” but just as she was preparing to 
enjoy a delicious cry a small wail burst out abead of 
her and filled the whole room. It came from a dark 
corner back of the old lounge. 

‘*Mercy!” exclaimed Penny, cramming back the 
tears and rushing to the spot; ‘“‘ you here, Mabel?” 

“ Yes, lam,” said a Goleful voice with much dignity, 
and the little heap of misery curled into a smaller 
ball than ever up against the old lounge. 

‘* What is the matter f’ cried Penny, trying to drag 
her out. ‘‘Do come out, Mabie. What is it?” 

“ Why—we—we—ain’t going—to have”—and then 
the rest was lost in a torrent of tears. 

“ Christmas, do you mean?” asked Penny, glad of 
the darkness to hide her face, 





“Yes,” mumbled Mabel, back of the little brown 
apron. ‘No Christmas—nor Santa Claus—nor noth- 
ing—boo—hoo—hoo!”’ 

“Oh, the deary me, what a fuss to make!” cried 
Penny, with an extreme show of hilarity; and captur- 
ing apron and all with one vigorous pull she got her 
out and in herarms. ‘There, here you are, Midget! 
Now, says I, yes, we will, you’ll see, have a Christmas 
too!’’ Anda resolve, strong and quick, took posses- 
sion of her on the instant. ‘‘ We'll do it!” she said 
under her breath, ‘* somehow !” 

* Really ?” asked Mabel in a different tone, and pull- 
ing down a corner of the apron, enough to dis: lose 
one hopeful eye. ‘‘A really and truly Christmas, 
Penny ?” 

“As really and truly,” cried Penny gaily, and wip- 
ing up the little tear-stained face, ‘‘as sure as Christ- 
mas comes, Mabel Richards!” 

“Then I will,” cried Mabel, out of her wits with joy 
and flying out of Penny’s arms with one bound, “ hang 
up my stocking; so there! I'll harg two, I guess,” she 
added reflectively, stopping in her wild career. 

“QOne’ll do, I think,” laughed Penny; “that’s all 
anybody ever bangs up, you know, Puss. Ob, mercy, 
here comes Baldy!” 

A rustling and scrubbing on the stairs was heard, as 
of some small but heavy body slowly toiling up each 
step. Presently the steps turned down the hall to- 
ward Pepny’s door; then a fumbling at the lock fol- 
lowed, and a voice said, ‘‘Pen—ny, I want to come 
tn!” 

“T'll open it,” said Mabel, delighted to help. ‘Or, 
no; let’s hide, do, Penny!” All this in the loudest of 
stage whispers, that only increased the vehemence on 
the other side of the door, which was now increased 
bv a violent kicking from a very active pair of boot- 
heels. 

“Mercy!” said Penny. ‘‘ He’ll have the door down! 
Yes, Mabie, open it quick, do.” 

Thereupon Mabel, who was already at the door, 
peek: ng diligently through the key-hole, opened it so 
very quickly that the little igure backed up against 
it battering away fell in suddenly, and reversed his 
position in an alarmingly short space of time. 

“* Why—didn’t—you—tell me—you was—comin’ ?” he 
found breath to utter, as Penny dragged him to his 
feet. 

“We couldn’t,” said Mabel, hopping around like a 
very lively little bird and laughing, “ nor you mustn't 
ask what we’ve been talking about, Baldy—you 
mus’n't really,” she added, bringing herself up with 
intense gravity, “’cause it’s a secret;” and she gazed 
at him with all the dignity she could muster on such 
short notice. 

“°Tain’t more’n I’ve got,” said Baldy, whose rea] 
fiame was Archibald; but partly becaure of it being 
a good nickname, and partly from the fact that he re- 


joiced in a very scanty crop of extremely light hair, 


be had been dubbed Baldy: a name he always sturdily 
carried, as much pleased as if the best one in the cal- 
endar had been at his disposal. 

“Oh, what és it ?’ said Mabel, wholly off her guard, 
while Penny flew off down-stairs to help her mother. 

““T guess—I won't cry,’’ she said to herself slowly as 
she went along the hall. “I'll wait till I get some 
thing on top of this; that’ll make two good troubles, 
and those are enough to earn one lovely cry! And 
I'll take the children, yes, the whole troop, out to see 
the shops to-morrow, poor dears! Now for mother— 
and work!” and she rusbed into the sitting-room and 
captured the big, fat baby out of his tired mother's 
arm before either knew what was coming. 

“Oh, Penelope!” said Mrs. Richards, looking up, 
“Tam so sorry for you!” 

“I’ve been a bad child,” cried Penny in a sorry little 
voice, ‘‘ but I’ve come back again, ma, dear, to be 
good.” 

“Tf ever a child ought to have a Christmas,” said 
Mrs. Richards, “it’s you!”’ 

“I don’t want one,” cried Penny quickly, and shift- 
ing the big baby over on to the other arm, ‘* for my- 
self—only, ma, the children!” 

“TI know it,” said Mrs. Richards, and her head 
drooped a little. 

“I’m a-going to take em out to the shops to-mor- 
row, if you'll let me,” cried Penny in a brisk tone, 
“and they shall sec, at any rate.” 

““won’t it make you feel bad?” asked her mother, 
turning around and looking at her keenly. 

‘“‘ Awful,” said Penny, ** but they’ll be baving such 
a good time they won’t see me. Now, ma, baby and 
I’) bave a good spell together while you get your 
nap.” So Penny resigned herself to bliss or woe, 
according as it pleased the little tyrant to inflict. 

The two children left alone up-stairs began again. 

“What'd you say ?” said Baldy innocently, to Mabel, 
who now regarded him with great emphasis— 

“If you'll tell me,” said Mabel earnestly, coming 
close up to him and gazing into his blue eye, that ex- 
pressed nothing but extreme blandishment, ‘I°)] tell 
you mine, Baldy. I will, for certain!” 

“ Will you?” said Baldy coolly; * well then, you tell 
on first.” 

“No, you ought to,” said Mabel, “‘ mine’s the best—I 
know ’tis—so you begin.” 

“Then if you don’t want to hear it,” said Baldy com- 
posedly stooping down to tie up his shoe, and coming 
up again with a lurch that nearly upset his ques- 
tioner, “ you needn’t; for I won't tell. It’s awful un- 
proper for you to act so, Mabel, you know it ts!” 
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‘‘Ob dear,” said poor Mabel, completely upset by 
this version of affairs, and dreadfully shocked to find 
she had been “‘unproper” about anything! ‘I will, 
Baldy, I will! but you must tell right straight off, 
just the very same minute I get through.” she de- 
clared, shaking her little bead emphatically; which 
as it was ornamented with wisps of wood and hair 
gained by her connection with the old lounge, made 
her words more impressive than ever. 

* All right,’ said Baldy, ‘shove on.” 

So Mabel related, with great gusto, and much clasp- 
ing of bands to express her rapture, the great pros- 
pect ahead of them all for Christmas—al!l the hopes 
that had been raised by Penny’s promise; for Pen- 
ny could do anything, these children thought, that 
could possibly come within the bounds of reality. 

Baldy received the wondrous news with a placid 
face, but he fairly shook in-ide with throbs of delight. 

‘“Now, what’s yours?” asked Mabel, burrying over 
the last details, and twisting her apron with eager 
fingers. ‘‘Do hurry. Baldy. Is it anything about 
Christmas ?”’ 

“No, ’taint,”’ said Baldy, running his hands into his 
pockets, and commeucing to prance toward the door; 
‘not a single bit about Christmas.” 

““Oh, you must tell,” cried Mabel, rushing after 
him in the greatest alarm, and just missing a good 
hold of his jack: t. ‘ You’re a bad, wicked, awful boy 
—I hope the bears’ll eat you!” she screamed, standing 
still at the top of the stairs to see him career along 
the lower hall in safety. 

“There ain't no bears,” said Baldy, stopping and 
looking up at her, “ you know there ain't, so!” 

‘* | don’t care,” said Mabel, ‘** something’ll catch you 
—there always does wicked folks—the minister said 
so Sunday.” 

‘*Tne minister ain’t a- goin’ to bave me,” said Baldy, 
looking nervously around. ‘I don’t hke him—spying 
atter folks, I don’t! What’s he goin’ tosend after me, 
anyway, Mabel?” 

“ Sometbing,” said Mabel, and seeing her advantage, 
she began to hopfrom one toe to another, singing 
mysteriously, ‘‘I know! Then I guess you'll run, 
Archb’bald Richards!” 

“T don’t care,” said Baldy; and sitting down on 
the lowest stair he began to blubber with all his 


might. “I don’t—want—to be—took—and I ain't a- 
goin’—to be ’’— 
“Oh, you needn’t—you needn't, Baldy!” cried 


Mabel, fiying over the stairs, frightened almost to 
death at the storm she bad raised; “and you needn't 
tell me your secret, if you don’t want to—not a bit, if 
you'll only stop crying,” and she began to pat his poor 
littie woite bead in the wost reassuring way just as 
the dining-room door burst open and a perfect troop 
ot chtidren, of all ages and sizes, burst out upon them. 

‘“What is it ?” 

“Tid you tumble down stairs?” asked another, 
while Lucretia, commonly called Lu, a thin, angular 
child of eight, with arms like a small windinill, rushed 
wildly for the camphor bottle, wailing at every step. 

The noise and confusion brought poor mamma from 
her bed to the scene, and every other person also 
who was within hearing distance. 

The tumult was soon quelled, and then Penny told 
them of the proposed delightful plan for the morrow; 
an announcement which was huiled with shouts of 
delight that never ceased, but kept breaking out 
afresh every other minute, until, one by one, the 
noisy troop departed for bed. 

The next aft: rnoon, clear and bright, Penny assem- 
bled her forces of seven—the baby, of course, being » 
little too young to indulge in any such Christmas 
frolic, was left behind—and started out on their gay 
expedition. ° 

‘‘Now, children, remember,” she said, stopping a 
mivute on the old wooden steps before starting, to tie 
Tom’s tippet a little tighter aud to give her last 
charges, * we can look all we want to but we mustn’t 
tonch a single thing.”’ 

*Noteven with one little finger—just a teenty mite?” 
asked Chris, who was next to Peuny in the line of 
girls, Bax'er coming between as regards age. ‘‘ We 
won't hurt ’em any, Penny.” 

“Not even the smallest, weeest bit,” said Penny, 
looking decidedly around on her waiting procession. 
“Mercy! eight of us a-touching and picking at 
thiugs!” 

“We ain’t a-goin’ to pick at ’em,”’ said Baldy, 
whose round face could scarcely be seen at all under 
a well-worn little fur cap that settled over his ears; 
and who had his own private ideas of what he was 
going to do; “it’s dreadful mean not to let us, so 
there!” 

“ Well, mother said, you know,” said Penny, going 
down the steps, “that we wasn’t to doit; so the first 
one that does—why, we'll all come right straight 
home, that’s all!” 

‘“*We won't,” said Baldy, scrambling down the steps 
to get ahead of Tom and walk with Penny, “ we 
won't touch a single old thing! J’m a-goin’ with her, 
I got bere first—go way, Tom!” 

“Don’t quarrel, children,” said Penny, feeling very 
much like a motherly old hen witha very troublesome 
brood; ‘‘ there; yes, Tom, Baldy did get here first, so 
you must go back with Chris.”’ 

“Baldy always shoves 80,’’ said Tom, gloomiuly fal). 
ing back to Chris. 

“All ready!’ said Penny gaily, and off they started. 

The bright, clear air and the near approach to 





Christmas had brought out an immense throng of 
purchasers. In among these the little sight-seers wan- 
dered, in a perfect state of bliss at simply being in the 
midst of all the fun and confusion. They obeyed im- 
plicitly all Penny’s injunctions, and for the first two 
or three shops ail went gloriously well. At last Baldy 
found bimself at the further end of a toy-shop, per- 
fectly oblivious to everything else but the charms of 
a very bewitching mechanical monkey, who kept 
pulling off his little red cap and attempting to sing 
in the most frightful manner. Tbe other children in 
an excited little knot didn’t see him wander Off, so 
when Penny said, **‘ Now for anotber shop,” they all 
started gleefully down the steps in a bunch, apd were 
off. 

How long the monkey, who was determined to sing 
but couldn’t, would have kept Baldy no one knows; 
but happening to turn around a minute he saw that 
the others had gone. With one sharp cry he flew into 
the middle of the floor and then stood perfectly still, 
the big tears rolling down in perfect torrents from 
beneath the old fur cap, while the most dreadful 
shrieks of despair were proceeding from bis mouth. 

‘‘Oh, what is the matter?” everybody turned around 
at the wails that now grew louder and louder. A lit- 
tle girl who had been trying for a quarter of an bour 
to decide between the charms of two marvelously 
pretty dolls laid them both down on the counter ita- 
mediately and planted herself in front of him, gazing 
in perfect astonishment, while a fat old lady witb 
enormous puffs of gray hair, who bai perfectly de- 
lighted the heart of the atteutive shop-girl by her 
generous orders, turned around in the greatest pity 
and concern to see what she could do. 

“You poor little fellow, you!” she said, bringing 
the puffs sympathetically near the deluge under the 
old cap, “do tell us, what is the matter ?” 

*I—want —Penny,” he wailed. ‘* ?ve—lost—her—” 

‘‘He wants his penny,” cried the old lady in im- 
meuse relief, bringing herself up straight again, and 
adaressing the crowd now fast increasing around 
them. * He’s lost it. Oh, well, you poor little boy, 
don't cry, you shall bave it again.” 

Baldy’s shrieks stopped suddenly, only the tears 
trailed off down the ends of the tippet, and over the 
well-worn jacket, down to the floor, and the old lady 
opene | her big red pocket-book and fumbling around 
in it at last brougnt out a brand pew penny, which 
she held out with asmile to him. ‘ There’s one, littie 
boy.’’ 

But staring blankly at it for just one second, Baldy, 
with a loud roar of disappointment and disiress, 
plunged into sbriveks as much worse than bis former 
efforts as could be possible. 

**Oh!” cried the old lady, ‘‘ what ever shall we do? 
Somebody must stop him. This is really dreadful!”’ 

“Don’t you want it?” said a small boy, edging up. 
“I'd take it if | were you.” 

**[—want—my—Penny,” came in gusts between the 
shrieks, and then the little figure shook all over so 
dreadfully that even the shopkeepers left the desert- 
ed counters and joined themselves to the group. 

“He wants his own penny,” explained the small 
boy; ‘I guess it’s fell in a crack.” 

‘*Seems to me he’s dreadfully particular,” said the 
old lady. ‘‘ Well, we must find it if we can.” 

So everybody bent down and went to hunting dili- 
gently into every chink and crevice for the lost piece 
of money, leaving Baldy to scream iu peace. 

“Tain’t—” began the small boy—but just then the 
door burst open suddenly and a tall, bright eyed girl, 
with a very white face, followed by a whole troop of 
children crying as if their hearts would break, flew 
in and up te the little screaming stranger, in the 
greatest joy and delight. 

**Oh, there she is! There’s Penny !” he cried, bound- 
ing to trem. 

“Oh, Baldy,” cried Penny, in loving reproach, while 
the children swarmed around them and changed 
their cries for perfect whoops of del'ght; “ how could 
you!” 

‘I didn’t see you go,” said Baldy, ‘‘ Where’s your 
handkerchief, Tom? I was a lookiugut the monkey.” 

“ Poor little thing,” said the old lady, smiling lov- 
ingly at the restored family. ‘* So he lost you ; no won- 
der he cried !” 

“ Yes,” said Baldy, beginning now to be communi- 
cative, pointing to her, “and that woman give me a 
cent.” 

“ And you sha’n’t have it again,” said the old lady, 
laughing, and opeving her pocket-book once more 
she brought out a spick span dollar bill. This she 
Jaid in Baldy’s fat little hand. “That's for your 
Christmas,’’ she said, and turned to go. 

“Oh, ma’am,” cried Penny in great distress, and 
springing forward to make Baldy give it back. 

“Child,” said the old lady, laying her hand restrain- 
ingly on Penny’s arm, ‘*you must do just as I tell 
you, forI’m an old woman and I always have my 
way,’’ and in a minute she was out of the shop. 

And then didn’t they fly home to mother tw tell it 
all! No more shops thatafternoon! 

“Tlike my old woman,” said Baldy, at the supper 
tab’e, when everybody had been over the whole thing 
fifty times and more, and consoling himself for all his 
troubles by immense mouthfuls of apple sauce, “ and 
that makes four dollars we've got now, Penny. Ain’t 
that enough?” 

“That's better,” said Penny, gaily; “just a hundred 





cents better.” 
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“Whew!” said Tom. ‘“ We can do everything now 
can’t we, Penny?” 

“Penny,” said Mrs. Richards, putting her head iu 
at the dining room door alittle while after, where the 
children were all taiking at once and making such a 
Babel that no one could hear a thing, over the grand 
plans for Christmas, “Mrs. Johnson wants you to 
come over there for a few minutes.” 

“Ob!” with one groan the children cried, “don’t 
take Penny away!” 

‘Dear me!” said Penny herself; ‘what do you 
s’pose she wants ?” 

‘Just fora moment, she sent word,” said mamma, 
smiling. 

So Penny tied en her little red hood and flew over 
across the street to the third house in the long block, 
where she often went to answer the demands of a 
capricious old invalid, someiimes for reading aloud, 
or for one thing or anotheras the case might be. The 
maid, opening the door, said she was to goright up to 
Mrs. Johnson’s room. Accordingly Penny skipped 
over the soft, heavy-carpeted stairs, only hating to 
lose the time from the children, and hurrying her 
best to get home to them as quickly as possible. Her 
rapid steps brought her up suddenly at the head of 
the stairs against some one standing in the dimly- 
lighted hall. She tooked up, shocked at her careless- 
ness. There stood the old lady with the gray puffs— 
Baldy’s friend—smiling down at her. 

Penny said ‘** Oh!’ and then stopped short. 

** Well, dear,” said the old lady, laughing and taking 
her hand, “Im glad to see you again; ‘** you didn’t 
expect to see me, did you?” 

*No’m,” said Penny, smiling up at her. 

“No, I think not,” laughed Baldy’s friend. ‘ Well, 
I want you, for I’ve got into trouble, and my cousin 
Mrs. Johnson and I think you're the best one to help 
me out.” 

“On, ma’am,” said Penny, earnestly, “I'll do just 
every bit I can.” 

**So you shall, like a good child,” said the old lady, 
earnestly; ‘‘so come this way.” 

She opened the door of an adjoining room and went 
in, followed by Penny. ‘Shes come, cousin,” she 
said brightly, “ and she’s willing to help.” 

“That’s rigbt,” said the invalid from her chair, who, 
cheered up by her visitor’s brisk little ways, was dis- 
posed to look on life a little more complacently; 
‘*she’sa good girl, if there is one.” 

** Now,” said the old lady, going upto the bed and 
shifting aside two or three Jarge pewspapers, “it’s 
just this.” She pointed to a great array of toys and 
knick-knacks strewed and piled one over the other in 
fascinating confusion, presenting a sight enough to 
drive any child of ordinary mind half wild with de- 
light. “Ive gone and bought,” she continued, ,in 
great perplexity, still pointing to them, “‘ ever so many 
more toys—there’s more coming to-morrow—than I 
can possibly use; now what to do with ’em all / don’t 
know. It worries my cousin to see them round, and 
tbere really isn’t any place to put them in, and I can’t 
send them all to my grandchildren if I should try 
ever so hard. Hold your apron,”’#she said abruptly, 
looking down at Penny’s big white apron, that nearly 
covered her whole dress. 

“Oh, ma’am,” began Penry, tumbling back a little 
from the bed. 

“You promised,” said the old lady severely, coming 
at her with a handful of toys. “Now, Penny, be 
good.” 

“But mother wouldn't let me,” said poor Penny, 
perfectly aching to get hold of some of them. Oh! 
the chiidren! 

“Your mother knows every bit about it,’”’ said the 
invalid in the chair. “I sent a note over by Hannah. 
You’re making my head ache dreadfully, Penny.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry”—and “I’m so glad!” came in 
rather contradictory bursis from Penny’s lips, as sne 
held up tue apron and watched the old lady pile in 
the presents till not another oue could possibly get in. 

“There,” said the old lady, at last pausing in sheer 
inability to crowd a big steam engine into an infivi- 
tessimal space in the loaded apron, which Penny. 
shaking as she was with excitement and happiness, 
could scarcely hold straight. ‘1 wish | could get this 
one in well. 1’ll send it over to-morrow, for Buldy must 
have it. 

“Ob, ma’am,” said Penny—looking up into the kind 
face under the puffs, and clinging with trembling 
fiugers to tbe wealth of treasures—*if you knew how 
we'd tried for Christmas!”’ 

“There, there,” said the old lady, whisking off two 
or tbree tears. ‘Now run right along, child, and 
don’t let any of ’em see you for anything!” 

“I’m going to hop ia the back entry window” cried 
Penny with a gay little laugh, realizing that Christmas 


was coming to their house, “that’s big and’ll let me 
=.” 


‘“‘Dou’t break your neck,” said the invalid warning- 
ly. ‘*Come here and kiss me, child.’ 
So Penny bent over her big load, and putting her 








fresh young lips down to the withered ones of the 
sick woman gave her a kiss that went clear down to 
the tips of her nervous old fingers, fillling her with 
delight. 

Then she turned and looked up at the old lady with 
the gray puffs standing quite still. 

“I'd like—to kiss you,” she said timidly, taking a 
step forward. 
‘* Bless your heart, dear,” cried the old lady, spring- 
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ing to her, and nearly upsetting her, apron and all, 
“T was wishing I could, like everything!” and fold- 
ing her arms around her, she gave Penny, who nestled 
in them lovingly, such kisses as only a good old fairy 
could. 

‘* Now run,” she said, releasing her, “or they'll all 
come after you as you did after Baldy!” 

So she hustled Penny out of the door, and down the 
long stairs, with innumerable charges not to fall, and 
on no account to get found out—and then she stood on 
the step and watched her pick her way across the 
street, and up to the little wooden house opposite, be- 
fore she could leave her. 

“Think of it,” she said—coming back to her cousin, 
and sitting down in the first chair she could reach— 
““what might have happened! Nine children, and no 
Christmas!”’ 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
WHAT FRUIT? 
By FRANK BEARD. 

** Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit: buta 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.’"—MArrt. vii., 17. 

\7 HEN I was a little boy I used to take great de- 

light in reading the wonderful tales about the 
times when everything seemed to have the power of 
speech—when not only the animals and birds and 
fishes and crawling things spoke to one another but 
even the trees and plants and flowers would hold con- 
versations. Hearing these stories so often and think- 
ing about them so much I finally came to half 
behheve that all these things could thimk and talk to- 
gether, and sometimes I would sit down beneath some 
great tree and listen to the rustling of the leaves and 
wonder what they were talking about, and wish that 
the old tree would begin talking to mein a language 
that I could understand, and tell me of all the wonder- 
ful things it had seen in its long life. I did not then 
know that there was a language in which even a tree 
could impart wisdom to those who were wise and 
thoughtful. When Christ was in the world, walking 
and talking with men, there is no doubt but that he 
could read the language of trees, for he often re- 
ferred to them and compared them to the people 
about him. He used to walk about with his disciples 
and notice all the ordinary things of nature; indeed, 
nothing was too insignificant for him to observe aud 
draw from it great traths for his followers. He would 
point out the beautiful flowers or the grain of wheat, 
and teach them how these things were like certain 
people. So when he spoke of the good tree bringing 
forth good fruit and the bad tree bringing forth bad 
fruit, or none at all, be was only showing by the tree 
that geod things did not proceed from bad sources or 
that good deeds were not to be expected from an evil 
beart, and that our own lives were like the growing 
trees, some growing like trees in good ground, better 
and stronger and more fruitful every year; others, 
dwarfed, unfruitful aud useless. 

Once upon a time there was a great King who had 
many children, and he was desirous that they should 
all grow up to be useful and good. He did not want 
them to live in idleness all their days and grow proud 
ana selfish and wicked; #0 he made a beautiful gar- 
den and sent them to live in it, giving each a seed to 
plant in the garden that he might have a tree of his 
own. Now, these seeds were not all of the same kind 
and when planted would grow into different kinds of 
trees. But this great King commanded his children to 
take great care of their trees, whatever kind they 
proved tobe. If one happened to have an apple-tree 
he was to look out that it was a good apple-tree. If 
another should get a plum-tree it was his duty to take 
such care of it that itshould be a good plum-tree and 
yield much fruit; and he said that those of his children 
who proved themselves to be industrious and obedient 
to his communds should finally reign with him in his 
great kingdom, and when he called them they must 
bring with them some of the fruit of their trees that 
he might know they were worthy to be bis children. 
Here was an opportunity given them to show their 
love and gratitude to their Father by trying to culti- 
vate their trees so that they might meet him on the 
day he called them with their hands full of beautiful 
fruits, and be received into his paiace and hailed as 
princes and heirs to the great kingdom. One would 
bardly believe that any were so foolish as to neglect 
their trusts; but when their Father began to call them, 
one by one, and said to each as he answered to his 
eall, ‘‘My son, what fruit have you brought me?” 
there were many who hung their heads ia shame, for 
in their bands were only a few withered fruits; and 
there were others whose hands were empty, and they 
dared not look their loving Father in the face, while 
those who had been faithful came, with joyful faces 
and glad hearts, laden with the beautiful fruits which 
their own trees had yielded, and these the Father 
knew had been true to their trust because he knew 
them by their fruits. 

Perhaps, ere now, some of my audience of little 
folks have guessed who the good Father was and who 
were his children, for, indeed, the great King is our 
Father in Heaven, and the garden this world. We 
are His children, and to each of us He has given a tree 
to cultivate; that tree is our own life, and it is for us 
to think seriously what fruit we are bearing. Let us 
ask ourselves these questions: Is my life making 
any one better and happier? Are the fruits of my 
life gentleness, kindness, patience, truthfulness, 





honesty and love? Happy is the boy or girl who is 
ready with such fruit when the Father calls. Happy 
is the life which is “like a tree planted by the river of 
water which bringeth forth its fruit in its season,” for 
that is the life which our Father loves. 

But think again: Is my life making those around 
me unhappy or wicked? Do I ever say words which 
will make an evil impression upon the minds of those 
who hearthem? Are the fruits I am bearing stub- 
bornness, disobedience, anger, envy, pride, hatred or 
strife? Do I find any satisfaction in making any of 
God’s creatures suffer? Dol hurt the feelings of my 
play-fellows? Am I cross, rude orcruel? Look well to 
your tree, for it grows late. Shake off such withered 
fruits from its boughs and cultivate it anew by ob- 
serving our Father’s commands. He has told us in 
the Bible what to do and how to make our lives ac- 
ceptable to him. Let us learn to think more of him; 
his goodness and bis power; his kindness and his love; 
his kingdom waiting for us; and having learned to 
love him we will find joy and happiness in;taking such 
care of the tree be has given us to cultivate that we 
will not meet him empty-handed when he call us, 
nor hang our heads in bitter shame when he says 
“*My son, where is thy fruit?” but meet him with con- 
fidence and with happy hearts and the fruits of a 
godly life. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


Hw happy you are who are well and strong. 
Stop amoment! Think what a different world 
this would be to you if your eyes were closed, or your 
ears, or if you were hobbling about on crutches in- 
stead of skippipg and running as yeu do now on your 
own two feet. Although Thanksgivirg Day 1s past 
the time for gratitude is not over. As you open your 
eyes to-morrow morring senda grateful thought to 
your dear Father in heaven, who lets you open them 
to the Jight he gives, and resolve you will use them 
well. Let them never turn toward what is evil with 
delight. And so, go on thinking—I need not tell you 
lLow—of all the blessings which a sound body brings, 
and never forget that you are commanded to keep it 
so as farasitisin your power. You are to do nothing 
to hurt it, by any eating or drinking, by any idling or 
over-playing or over-working which you can possibly 
help. 

Then think very tenderly of those who, by their 
own fault or by their misfortune, are feeble and ill. 
They may not be unhappy. I have known some of 
the happiest of people among those who have been 
deprived of health. But God allows us who are 
strong the happiness of ministering to the weak ones. 
Iam very glad to have this letter from Stella. Are 
not you? 


MAYWOOD, IIl., Nov. 20, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I thought I would write to you and like to become one of 
your nieces. I am a little girl eleven years old. lam in bed 
with a spinal trouble. I have been in bed quite a while, 
almost a year, and I have enjoyed your Writing Desk very 
much indeed. My papa has just bougnt me a dulcimer and I 
enjoy that very much. I can play three Sunday-school pieces 
on it; and since | have been in bed I have taken quite a 
fancy for drawing. I have drawn a few scenes. I have some 
color pencils that I color my pictures with. But 1 must not 
write too long a letter. I remain 

Your loving niece, STELLA H. 8. 

P. 8. Please excuse my writing with a pencil, but in bed [ 

cannot use pen and ink. 





SOUTHINGTON, Hartford Co., Conn., | 
Nov. 15, 1879. f 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have been a reader of the Christian Union ever since I 
can remember, and have read with especial interest the arti- 
cles contained in Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk. Have often 
thought of writing to you, asking to be received into the 
family of nieces, but home and school duties have kept my 
time occupied. I have taken at different times the “ St. 
Nicholas,” “‘ Our Young Folks,”’ “ Sunday Afternoon,” “ The 
Nursery,”’ and other children’s magazines, any of which I 
would be glad to send to any one who would like them. But 
I must tell you my age. I am twelve years old, and until re- 
cently my health has been so poor that I could not attend 
school regularly. I attend schoo! two miles from here ; ride 
both ways and carry my lunch. The school is an excellent 
one with six rooms. 

I am in the highest one and study reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, history and grammar. I am most in- 
terested in arithmetic, and have many pleasant schoo!mates. 
I read with much interest the interesting letters from ‘* Cousin 
Tom,’’ and Mamma says he must be a noble boy as there were 
many sentiments io his letters expressive of such a character. 
I smiled to thiuk of his skating in the snowy-capped Rockies on 
the “ Fourth of July.” Ask him to write again and tell us 
more of his adventures. I am reading a book of history now 
that is very interesting—a history of Henry 1V. It has, 
among other things it contains, a fine description of that 
dreadful massacre of “ St. Bartholomew,” also the French 
Revolution, which are very interesting. 

I must tell you about my pets before I close. Ihave a dear 
little black-and-white dog named spot Leopold, a cunning 
little kitten named Miss Prim, and a pair of bantam chickens. 
Besides these we have two horses, one of them, whose name 
is Charles Henry, is a great pet. If the window chances to be 
open when he isout in the yard he will come and put his head 
into the window, as much as to say, I should like to be 
noticed a little.” As he is safe I drive him wherever I 
choose. I should like to tell you about the place I live in, 
but bave already written so much that I think I must close 
by sending love to the cousins. 


Your loving niece, ALICE M. H. 


Do you mean, Alice, that you would like to send the 
back numbers of the periodicals you speak of? Per- 
haps you take them now and will send them each 
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week or month as you are done with them. Please 
let me know. Your pets must have a fine time. Would 
Charles Henry understand if 1 sent my love to him ? 
Iam very fond of good horses. Our horse is not so 
friendly as that, at least we have never seen Katy's 
head at any of our windows. But I think if we had 
known her before she was grown up we might have 
taught her to do many things she will not do now. 











PLAINFIELD, N. J , Nov. 2. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Since I read your letter I bave been thinking about the 
books I have read during the last six months, and I find that 
though I have not read any solid, instructive books I don’t 
think I have read one that has been hurtful. Som of the 
best story books I have read are ‘*‘ Scottish Chiefs,” “ Quini- 
basset Girls,” and besides I always read the * St. Nicholas,” 
which I think 1s the best magazine that was ever published 
for young folks. Mamma thinks that I ought to read more 
solid books, but I don’t want to. When I come home from 
school in the afternoon I would rather read a story book or 
play. In school I study French, Latin, algebra and Roman 
History, and when I come home I have my practicing to do. 
We have one exercise in school which perhaps your other 
nieces don't have, and I think it is a very pretty one. Every 
Thursday morning each girl recites some preity thing thut 
she has read duri: g the week. It it is only one line or verse 
our teacher is giad to have it, if it has some pretty thought 
init. I enjoy it moce than anything else in school, and it 
teaches us to see pretty things when we are reading. I have 
a brother who wants me to read “Through the Dark Conti- 
nent,” but I don’t believe I will. I am almost thirteen. 

Your loving niece, J. M. 

What a pleasant school exercise that is! Doesn't it 
remind you of that suggestion of Uncle Ed’s? I am 
afraid some of you had forgotten it. You know he 
wanted that you should let us know of noble acts you 
saw. I wish you would each send me word about one 
before this year closes. What a pleasant chapter it 
would make! 

The year is drawing toaclose. There is time, how- 
ever, to make its going full of joy to your own heart. 
Bid it good-by with the glad assurance that it leaves 
you better than it found you. Let its last weeks be 
its best. AUNT PATIENCE. 








UnicycLes.—If a man ora boy wants to go fast, and ° 


by his own efforts only, Ict him try the one-wheeled 
velocipede, or “ unicycle,” and then I should like to 
have his report about it, if he is well enough to write. 
This new machine is a big wheel, built like a queer 
sort of cage, with a seat for the rider inside on the 
axle, which may be as long as six feet, giving plenty 
of room between the two sets of spokes. Near the 
seat are the cranks and other gear for making the 
wheel turn round. It will go very fast, indeed, they 
say; but Captain Dan would rather stick fast to his 
chair, and keep out of such risky contraptions. Here, 
by the way, is a bit of news from Austria on this sub- 
ject of fast going. There is a pair of horses called the 
* Orloff” trotters, which lately made excellent time in 
Vienna. Well, a certain Count Kinsky—there’s a good 
deal more in his name, but never mind thai, now— 
who is noted for strength and swiftness, felt a bit 
jealous of these horses, and made a heavy bet that he 
could beat them in a race of two hundred yards. 
Everybody laughed at him; some thought he was 
only boasting, but a good many quietly took up 
his bet. Promptly to time the race came off, and 
the Count won, coming in fifteen feet ahead of the 
wonderful trotters! Pretty fast running, wasn’t it? 
CAPTAIN Dan. 








PUZZLES. 

A private note from Santa Claus says he will not 
have your heads bothered with prize enigmas at 
Christmas time, so we shall have to wait till these 
merry, busy days are over before we call out our 
astronomy class. AUNT PATIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

1, What musical instrument = 56? 

2. Which part of the eye = 551? 

8. What image — 551? 

4. What word meaning reserved — 650? 

5. What kind of earth — 1550? 

CHARADE. 


M. C.D. 


1, Where I am. 
2. What you are to do about this puzzle. 
3, Myself. 
4. Your father. 
The whole, yourself if you guess this puzzle. 
VILLA GAYNES. 
AN INVERTED PYRAMID. 
Across: One who directs the course of a ship; very wicked ; 
a bank of earth along a river; to confine in a cage; a letter. 
Down: A letter; thus: a male nickname; a separate par- 
ticular ; a small heap of grain; afresh; to bind; a prefix; a 
letter. ANDOX. 
DIAMOND. 
A consonant. 
A gentle blow. 
An Alpine district, 
A province of Borneo. 
Strength. 
A town of Persia. 
A consonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 2. 
Numerical Enigma.— Whip-poor-will. 


Siz buried birds and six buried trees.—Swan, hen, wren, lin- 
net, dove, owl, yew, willow, lotus, olive, cedar, pear. 


GRIBOUILLE. 








Bente 
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DRY GOODS. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 








High Novelties, just received from Paris 
and London, in Ladies’ Silk Hosiery, 
Embroidered Dentelles. Also, an Ex- 
tensive Assortment of Ladies’ Spun 
Silk, Cashmere, Balbriggan and Lisle 
Thread Hosiery, Embroidered and 
Plain. Children’s Sandal and Plain + 
and % Silk Socks, Pink, Blue, Cardinal 
and White. Gentlemen’s Tartan Silk 
1¢ Hose, Novel Colorings. Gentlemen's 
Black and Colored Silk \{ Hose, beauti- 
fully Embroidered, for Holiday Pres- 
ents. Underwear of every description 
for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Lace-Trimmed, Embroidered, Initialed, 
Needleworked Edges, Hemstitched, and 
Colored Bordered, in every variety. 





Broadway, cor. 19th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Rich and Genuine Furs for Holiday 
Presents, Fur Cloaks and Dolmans, Fur 
Sets, Singly, and Trimmings by the 
Yard ; Fur, Carriage and Sleigh Robes, 
Foot Muffs, Fur Collars, Gauntlets and 
Gloves. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, 
THE CENTER OF ATTRACTION. 


HOLIDAY DISPLAY 


Dolls, Toys, 
AND FANCY GOODS. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT IN our IMMENSE 
maT ABLISHMENT Orv FERS UNUSUAL AT- 
TRACTIONS TO THOSK LOOKING FuR 
Cc HRISTMAS GIFTS. 


AIL ORDERS WII I.L RECEIVE SPECIAL 


CARE: WILL BE FILLED iho LY AND 
SHIPPED ON ANY DATE DESIRE 


R.H.MACY & CO. 
WASTE SILK. 


Send W ceste in stamps for one ounce 











of o.= ony Page or w Coleen, = x, 
Bena for elfen wiecler' ab ut Kaittivg silk, 


E. Ridley & Sons, |” 


Grand and Allen Sts, N. Y, 
OPEN EVENINGS 
UNTIL 9 O'CLOCK. 
INTO FAIRY LAND 
SANTA CLAUS! 


INVITES HIS FRIENDS. 





A THOUSAND AND ONE DE- 
LIGHTS, 
AND A WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 


DOLLS, DOLLS, 


ON SECOND FLOOR. 


TOYS, TOYS, 


AN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


THE DISPLAY 


SECOND TO NONE 
IN THIS CITY. 


Photo-Autograph Albums, 


PERFUMERY CASES, GLOVE BOXES, 


HANDSOME COMB AND BRUSH 
SETS LN CASES, 

SILK UMBRELLAS AND CANES, IVORY 

AND GOLD HANDLES. 





JEWELRY, FANS, BACK COMBS. 


We have Everything 
IN 


LEATHER COODS. 


BOOKS! 


Latest Books of Popular Authors. 


OPEN EVENINGS 


UNTIL 9 O'CLOCK. 





COME AND SEE. | 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND, 
Nos, 56, 58, 60, 62. 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN 8T. 


Sash 
Ribbons. 


The attention of ladies is invited 
to an importation of Sash Rib- 
bons, entirely new in design, and 
of the most elegant character. 
Nothing so rich and rare in Sash 
Ribbon has before appeared, and 
the present offering forms there- 
fore a most attractive and appro- 
priate Holiday Cift. 


Aitken 
SON 88s 














Br'dway 





BRAINERD, AEMSTRONG & CO,, 
4609 Broadway, N, ¥. 





& Co. 


| JONE S. 
Elegant Winter Goods. 


Z — 
Z Z Housefurnish’g Geods 
Zz — 
Z 





Fancy Goods. 


Millinery. Z Silverware. 
Boye’ Suits. . Zz * Z Glassware. 
Gloves. Zz Z sCrechers. 
Laces. s” "Z China. 


*“ JONES * 


EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
AND 
t. Nineteenth Street. ete i 


a 





—-o 








= 
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Nineteenth Street. 


,, JONES .. 





8 o> ———_0 
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Shoes. a = "Biles. 
Cc loths. 20 x a Cc ‘arpets. 
Domestics. z. s Dress Gicods, 
Upholstery. ‘. ,5 Suite & Cloaks. 
Furniture, s.. Z Shawls, Furs, &c. 


Newest styien * ae at great bargaise. 
Personal an ousekeeping out fur- 
nished, aompies sent tres on app cation. 
Bend S3-cent »tamp for Illustrated Cata- 
‘ogue, 100 paces. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 








HOLIDAY SEASON. 


We are offering a very large assort- 
ment of Useful Holiday Presents in 
Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, Suits, 
Dolmans, Wraps, Circulars, Ulsters, 
Cloths. Shawls, Furs, Linens, La- 
dies’ Underwear, Millinery Goods, 
Gloves, Laces, Shoes, Upholstery 
Goods, &e., &e. 

These Goods were bought early, 
in anticipauuon of the recent great 
advance in Dry Goods, and our 
prices are at least fifteen per cent. 
less than the goods can be dupli- 
cated for at present. 





Send for our CATALOGUE, giving 
full descriptions. 





are enabled to place fresh goods 
in the latest designs before our 
customers with promptness. 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





s 
2 


TRADE 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
With Embroidered Initial Letters. 
Ladies’ size, hewstitched, any letter, 25c., 35c., 
5S0c., 75c., and $1 exch. 
Genticmes’s size, hemstiched, any letter, 50c., 
75e.. and $1 each. 
Ger tiemen’s tspe-bordered, any letter, 40c. each. 
Children’s vape-b-rdered, any letter, We., dc., 
and 4c. h. 
Kvery handkerchief warranted pure linen, and 
every letter beautifully embroidered by hand. 
ese goods are forwarded to any canes by 
mail on rece'pt of cash. Muney will be returned 
tn all cases where goods are not satisfactury. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 





"The Linen Store,”’ 


845 Broadway, New York, 





| 


Our Country Order Department | 
is thoroughly organized, and we | 





| “T RAPHAGEN & CO., 
Reliable Cloth ng 





Avi the Latest Styles 





Prices Moderate. 





Heavy Winter Suits 
A\nd overcoats. 








Creat Variety. 





E veryway Desirable 


Now Ready, 


And 
Clothing to Order 


Or; Finest Grades. 











308, 400, 402 BOWERY, 


Junction 3d & 4th Aves., N.Y. 


JE S MeCREERY 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


DRESS PATTERNS. 


AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT 


At Prices that are Beyond Comparison. 
A Substantial plain fabric, 26-inch 
wide, in 16-yard lengths, for $2 each. 

Several lines 46-inch goods, in 
lengths of 8 yards, for $4 each, former 
price $1.25 per yard, 

French Suitings. 
24-inch, all wool, in lengths of 15 
yards, for $5.25 each. 

All wool Cashmere, every shade, in 
lengths of 10 yards, for $5 each. 


Dress Patterns, 


FROM $1.25 TO $10 PER LENGTH. 


EVENING GAUZE GRENADINE. 











OCEAN SCALLOPS. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 





| The Latest and Most Complete Piet. 
posed 6 Dee 


| 





Head- 
dress, comvo D Sesllops of Natural 
Hair and very > tylan. yh. i] take the place of 
all other frizzes. No. | costes $3.00 euch. No. 2 con- 
tains extra bair an’ is more eiaborately arr nged ; 


| price 6.00 es8ch. These goods are finely woven on 


the inside,anda require po re ressing whatever, 
are imported direct from Paris by me, and must 
not ve confounded with the poorer comestic made 
ones, The demand 1s so xrest that readers are re- 

uested to send at once f) rthem. The Pertection 

eadoress, made of naturally Curly Hair, price 
$1.50, My winter Catalogue of Huma: Hair Goods 
is vow ready. with uwreatiy Reduced Prices, con- 
taining iliustretions apo designs, mailed — it 
will pay to send for it. OLIAR this pa 


importer que? Manaiad Pk ae eh mrad 
Canal St., N, ¥, Oity 
Retablishet bi years. 
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Harris’s Seamless Gloves, 


Tne decrees of fashion and exigencies of 
climate combine to make the kid glove an 
essential feature of a lady’s or gentieman’s 
toilet; and nothing marks so accurately the 
taste of the wearer as the degree of closeness 
with which the article fits. A wrinkled glove, 
or ove that cramps and disfigures the hand, 
displays either an indifference to the proprie- 
ties of life ora lack of information as to. wbere 
a@ more elegant article may be procured. 
Among the many manufacturers of kid 
gloves, whether foreign or domestic, there are 
none whose goods find more acceptance with 
the public than Messrs. Harris Bros., Broad- 
way, between 18th aod 19th streets, New York. 
The peculiarity of the Harris glove is a seam- 
less side, by which a closer fit is obtained, and 
an article which is generally more elegant 
produced. Among otber novelties the Messrs. 
Harris bave introduced in the long gloves 
which ladies wear upon full dress occasions 
a kid lace top, in which an ornamental effect is 
produced by perforating the top in imitation 
of real iace. Messrs. Harris Bros. are among 
the largest of our mannfacturers,and their 
elegant store on Broadway, recently remod- 
elied, the windows of which afford a be- 
wildering display, invites a visit from all of 
our readers who are in need of this indispen- 
sable article. 





Schwarz’s Toy Bazars. 
Witb the approach of the Coristmas season 


parents are eagerly seeking for places where | 


the greatest variety of toys may be tound at 
the least price. Thé large stock which Mesérs. 
Schwarz have on hand at their celebrated 
Toy Bazars, No. 765 Broadway, between Eighth 
and Ninth streets, and 1159 Broadway, corner 
of Twents-seventh street, will enable the 
most indulgent parent to satisfy the most 
exacting child with precisely what he wishes, 
and will certainly captivate those children 
who are fortunate enough to be shown these 
enticing di-plays. 1t would be difficult to 
mention anything in the line of toys which 
this firm does not exhibit, whose goods in- 
clude importations ofall sorts. and comprise, 
probably, the largest stock that can be found 
in the city. 


Traphagen, Hunter & Co. 

The clotbiag store of Trapbagen, Hunter & 
Co., in this city. is well known as furnishing 
desirable goods at reasonable prices. It has 
been established for nearly twenty-five years 
and by its equitable dealing bas secured to it- 
self a large and steady custom. It is a grati- 
fying fact that clothing witbin the past two 
years, like almost everything else, has been de- 
creasing in cos’, so that people can now pro- 
vide themselves with suits at almost any 
price. The house of Méssrs. Traphagen & Co. 
offer as excellent inducements in this respect 
as apy other house ia the city, and may be as 
sately relied upon to furnish a good article. 





The Pino-Palmine Mattress. 

The idea of deriving pbysical benefit from 
the pillow or mattress on which one sleeps is 
not a new one, though the Pino-Palmine Co. 
have first put it to use commercially by filling 
mattress. swith the balsamicand invigorating 
substatice which heretofore could not be uril- 
ized for this purpose except in the forests 
where it grew. The material of which these 
beds are made is the Florida piné, whose odors 
are well known to be net only pleasant to the 
sense but invigorating to enfeebled systems. 
With very little Changé ig the natural texture 
of these leaves bs judicious admixture of the 
spicule of the palmetto tree they are made 
suitable for upholstering material, and the 
beds so made are represented by those who 
have used them as being not only springy and 
comfortable but also as possessing remarka- 
ble curative properties. The headquarters of 
this company are 112 North Front stréet, Phil- 
adelpbia, whence circtlars will be sent on 
application. 





Mechanical Lamps. 


We bave used for some time in this office 
the mechanical lamp mavufactufed by W. 
Pettet, 60 Warren street, the special advantage 
of which is that it requires no chimney, and 
burns with a clear, steady, brilliant flame. 
The draft is supplied by a fan inside of them, 
the turning mechanism of which requires to 
be wound up not oftener than once daily. 
It is claimed for them that these lamps are 
entirely free from danger, and the light which 
they giveis c-rtainly more brilliant than that 
of the average kerosene lamp. 


Andrews’ Bazar. 

Every subscriber to this fashion magazine 
is this week presented with fifty cents worth 
of patterns, and all who subscribe for 1880, 
beginning with the December number, will 
receive as a Christmas present a gigantic 
supplement, 33 by 46 inches in size, which 
contains designs for fancy work which could 
scarcely be obtained from any dealer for Jess 
than $10.00. W.R. Andrews, “Tribune” Build- 
ing, N.Y. 





Winemakers Dry Goods House. 


No business concern is better or more favor- 
ably known in the United States than that of 
John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. His en- 
terprise has carried not ohly bis name but his 
goods even into the more extreme parts of the 
country, and his method of dealing with his 
customers never failed to give satisfaction. 
His immense warehouse comprises every 
variety of dry goods, and his announcement, 
which will be found in another column, 
* Ladies can shop by postal ca:d,"’ wiil be read 
with interest by our subscribers, who will no 
doubt avail themselves of the facilities which 
he affords. 


Julian’s Ocean Scallops. 


Our lady readers who have occasion to sup- 
plement any scantiness in their locks by arti- 
ficial resources cannot do better than com 
municate with Mr. H. Julian, importer and 
manufacturer of buman hair at 301 Canal 
street, N. Y. Mr. Juliana nounces in another 
column a very fascinating style of scallop, of 
which the masculine mind can only infer that 
it is intended to decorate the feminine brow. 
Mr. Julian imports his goods from Paris, and 
guarantees them to be sirictly first-class and 
xenuine. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Famous Parks and Gardens of the 
Worid, D_seribed aod IMartrates. With up- 
ward of 8 Fine Engraviogs. Imp 4to, Banu. 
somely Dound 1p cioth, fuli gilt. Price 86.5). 


Picturés from Bible Lands, Drawn 
with Pen und Pencil Edited py Samue! G. 
Greer, D.D. Imperial 4t+ Sandsomely bound 
io cloth, fu:lgilt. Price, $3.50. 


Arctic World Illustrated (The), its 
Ve ple, Piants. Animals, and Natura) Phenom. 
ena. Witn a Hist rical’ Sketch of Arctic Dis- 
covery,anda hereeatye of the British Kxpedi- 
tion of 1875-76. With twenty-five full page and 
one hundred and twenty o her ft Vings,and 
Map: vier Regions. Ruyal 40, cloth extra, 
giitedges. $6.50. 


Bird World (The), | described with Pen 

and Pencii. - DAVENPORT AULAMS 
Beantifully grenseiee with fity-one full-page 
an upward of one hundreo otter Engravings 
by G'acowmelii, epgraveda by Rouget, Bervéiller, 
Meuulle, Sargent, Whymper, and M ocrisun. 
Untform with “* Michetet’s Bird.”’ 5vo. eluth, full 
gi't sice, and gilt edges. $5. 


MICHELET (Jules).—Bird (The). [l- 
lustratea with two bundred snd ten EK. grav- 
ings by Glacv melli, Dore’s collabor:teur On his 
Bible. Sv0 handsomely b: 76 ip eloth full 
git side and gilt edees. urkey m rocco, 
antique, $lu SU. Calf extra, gilt edges. $10.50. 


Mountain (The). With upward of sixty 
buntain ( by Percival ~keltun and Ciore 
a ated cwth extra, ricnly gilt, gilt 

dges. #5. Turkey mor cco, antique. $10... Half 
calf, marbled edger, $7.5U. Tree calf, gil: eages, 














Insect, With one hundred and forty il- 
lustrations, drawn spe tal'y fur this work by 
Grac melli, and e: graved by Rouget and wother 
eminent artista. 8v0, cli-th ex ra, gilt edges, 
$5. Tu:key murocen, $10.00. 


Sea (The). With ten tinted Engrav- 
— re. boy - executed. 8vo, cl th, extra, 
@ ed.«es, 


MICHELET (Madame).—Nature; or, 
the Poetry »f Karth ana sea. With up*ard of 
three hundred tilustrations, drawn specially 
for this work by Giacometli,an¢ engraved be 
the most eminent French ano Evg'i-b artists. 
8v.. cluth, extra, gle edges, $5.00. Turkey mo- 
Tvcco, antique, $ 


SHAKESPEARE (The Plays and 

- eas of), Complete and unabr:deeo Kaition, 

with one hundred and seventy choice il) ustra- 

tions from desigos by Engli-h Artists. Kdived 

by A. J. VALPEY, A.M. 15 vols. itmu, cloth, in 
box. $2U. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Works. Handy 
Volume Hoattion. Volumes in handsome lock 
case. Venetian morcce:, limp. $15. Best Per- 
sian mvuroceo, red under # Id edges. yf Best 
Russia, solid red under gold edges, $52.58. 


SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic Works, 


id Edition, with Kx- 





pL Notes, a Passages, Historical 
end Critical [ilustrations, » Copious Giossary, 
Biographical sketch and Indexes. With three 
buodred and seventy illustrations by the lute 
Frank Howard, &.A. 12m», 1457 pages, cloth 
extra. $3.0. Gilt edges. $3.50. 


Recent Polar Voyages. A Record of 


dventure and D scovery from the Search for 
Pronniin tothe yoyene of the “* Alerc” and the 
“ Discovery.” 1975-6. With 62 full-page i!lustra- 
tions, and a mogot the Polar Regions. }2mo, 
eloth extra. $5. 


BOYS’ BOOKS OF ADVENTURE, &c. 


In New Granada, o> Heroes and Patri- 
ots. By W.H.G. Kingston. 12mo, cloth, ilius- 
trated, $1.50. 

Al-oa fuli line of other works by this author. 


Haste; a Tale of Her Majesty’s 
Matis. By R. M. Ballantyne. 12mo, cloth extra, 


Also, a fui) line of other works by this author. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 BLEECKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Everybody Should See 
SANTA CLAUS, 


By W. HOWARD DOANE. 
HIS BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
can be produced with or with ut costumes 
and will prove a most attractive Evening Musica! 
Entertainment at the Holiday Season. Over 20 
Songs, Duets, Choruses, ete. Full directions for 
most effective 1endering. 


Sent Postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 Best Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





GREATLY IMPROVED! 


This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK 


ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880. 
BY REV. EDWIN W. RICE. 


Aided by experienced writers and Sunday- 
Scno0o!) workers of 


SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS, 


Large Type, Full lanaticns, Questions, 
Sab-Topees, Siaskboecd Illustrations, making 


The BEST COMMENTARY and LESSON HELP 
for Scholars and Teachers wbo wish to have 
their_aids to study mm the most usable and 
durable form. 





SECOND SERIES. Part I.-JANUARY TO JULY. 
STUDIES IN MATTHEW. 
Part Il.—JULY TO DECEMBER. 
STUDIES IN GENESIS, 


" Bound in boards, in two parts. Price of 
each part, 10 cents; 100 copies, $8. The two 
parts bound in one volume. Price, 20 cents ; 
100 copies, $15 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
The American Sunday-School Union, 


1122 C- estnut Street gy me 
Sand 10 Bible House, N. Y.; 73 Randolph 8t., 
Chicego. 
of Books and Specimens of 
ree to any address. 


THE GREATEST LIV- 
ING Author suen as Prat 
ax Maller, Ri. Hon. a: 
Gladstone, 
roude. Prot. Huxley, R. 
A. Proctor, . 
man, Prot. il. Dr. 
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lew. Thos. v, Maw 

Qraer ~. Hear Kingsley, 

a w.w Scorz, urgueniet 
Carlyle. Ruskin. Tennyson, Brown d 


a 
Wupy others are represented in the pages 0: 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1880, THE LIVING AGE enters upon its 
114th Volume, admittedly unrivalled and con- 
tinuously successful. A weekly magazine, it gives 
more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


doubdie-columa octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. lt presents in av inexpensive form, con- 
sidering tts great amount of matter, with fresh 
ness, Owing to its weekly issue,and with a satisfac- 
tory completeness attempted by no other publication, 
the best Kssays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and 
Sh: rt Stories, Sketches of Travel apd Discovery, 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and 
Political Information, from the entire body of 
F reizn Periodical Literature. 

lt is therefore inva uable to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactori‘y fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of an tndispensable current 
literature, —indispensable because it embraces the 
productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics and 
Art. 





“lt covers the whole field of literature, and 
covers it completely, thoroughls and impartially.”’ 
—Times, Cincinnati. 

** It uffocds the best. the cheapest and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with tne prog- 
ress of thought in ali its phases.’’— North American, 
Philadephia. 

“ Gives the best of aj! at the price of one.” —New 
York Independent, 

* {tis, by all odde, the best eclectic published.”’— 
Southern Churchman, Richmond. 

“*Itso fully supplies the wants of the reading 
public that through its pages alone it is possibie 
to be as thoroughly well informed in current 
literature «s by tbe perusal! of along list of month- 
lies.” — Philadeiphia Inquirer. 

“To read it weekly is @ liberal education.”’— 
Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“ With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important tn the literature, history, pol- 
itics and science of the day.” —The Methodist, N. Y. 

“There is no other way of procuring the same 
amount of excellent literature tor anything like 
the same price.”— Boston Advertiser. 

“it is INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who 
desiree a thorough compendium of all that is ad- 
mirable and ooteworthy in the literary world.”’— 
Boston Post. 

“The prince among magazines,” — 
Observer. 


“The best literature of the day.”—New York 
Times. 


New York 





THE LIVING AGE is published WEEKLY at $8.00 
a year, free of postage; or for $10.50 THe LIVING 
AGE and either one of the American $4 Monthlies 
(or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) wili be sent for a 
year, both postp2zid; or, for $9.50, THe LIVING AGE 
and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journa'!. 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 


’@- EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880. 2% 


To all new subscribers for 1880 wil! be sent gratis 
six nua@bers of 1879 which contain, bes'des other 
interesting matter, the first chapters of two new 
serial stories recently begun in THE LIVING AGE 
from advance sheets. vis.: “He WHO WILL NoT 
WHEN HE May,” by MES, OLIPHANT. and 
“ADAM AND EVE,” by the author of those re- 
markably attractive stores, * Dorothy Fox”’ and 
“ Hero Carthew.” 








Address LivTELL & CO., Boston. 


NEW ANTHEMS. CHRISTMAS,1870. 
There were Shepherds. R.B. Wolseley ........ 75 
ye Your aan ag Vetere Rise, A.J Holden... 0 

is from the aims of Glory. oe Wn. te 


Messiah is King. Geo. Wm. Warren.............. 50 
I yey the Voice of Jesus he ath oe SS 50 
Blest be the Tie (duet). J.B. Mars -. 3 
1 Come to Thee for Rest (solo). A. H. Pease. 40 
Ca 2 hs 5 Lastentae Ear o, ‘Night (anthem A 
rols.—Angel Hosts in Brigh  Atra . 
iver; w Carole the Fuli Voiced Choir fs Sin fay. 
Suter: When the Shepberae. Whiteley: Har«? 
the Husts of Heaven, Whiteley; What Chilo 1s 
This? Steele; Onristmas Comes Again, Adams; 
Our New-born Kio ing, Adams; Christmas Morn, 
Richards; Sing We Werry Christmas, Jacob’s Lad- 
derJThe Mugi, Geo. Wm. Warren ; and 100 others, 
each 5cts. Published by 
WM. A. PORD & CO., 
25 Union Square, N. ¥, 


HOLIDAY MUSIC. 


Six Christmas Ca Carols. 73g h"R: 


BARTLETT. 
Also many other fine Carols. Send tor list. 


Nothing is better than 

Christmas Gifts. an elegant volume of 

d Sheet Mu atm, such as GEMS or 

ENGLISH SONG, CLUSTER or GEMS, 

SUNSHINE oF SONG, or one 7 the thirty 

Oters of similar style. costing from $3 to 

$4 each, and including each from one to 
two hundred popular Songs or Pieces. 

Nothing is better than 

Christmas Gi « a Violio, Guitar, Cor- 

net, or any Band or Orcbesiral Instrument, 

a Music Box (large or small), a Drum, or 


any Toy Instrument. Full Stock. Send 
for lists. 











ORGANISTS will do b> - to present them 
sely+s with DITSON & CO.’8 ORGAN SELEC- 
TIONS, ($1.50.) son thinia bieom by the best 
compvsers. May be used as Volunraries. 

The sweet Sunday School Song Book 
WHITE ROBES (30 cts.) will be a most ac- 
ceptable present for a Sunday School. 

ne bright Temperance Song Book, TEM- 
PERANCE JEWELS, (30 cts.) just out, wiil 
ve new interest to Lodge and Reform meet- 


pgs. 
Any Book maiied for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. HB. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y 


Send 5 Cents for 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Christmas Annual No. 10. 


It contains 12 new Christmas Carols. 


DOUBLE THE USUAL QUANTITY 


At tbe old price, 84 per 100, by Mail. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. 2. 


By Dr. J. H. VINCENT. 
Sent on receipt of 10 cents; $7.50 per 100, 
by Mail. 
Every Sunday-school proposing an Entertain- 
ment at Christmas time shouid examine the apove. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 Eat Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


5 A 1. = 3% cent piece of music. Then 
e a’) monder Me. I Love My Love. . Fati- 
nitza an el ‘2 Uur Biter Po “Callea 


na tre). Amey. Nap 

snete Waltzes (3 x Emma! 
Helter-Sheiter Galop. We’ 5 Better Bise a Wee. 
Merry Party Wal:z. Katie’s Letter. Cecilia March. 
Janet’s Choice, Starry Nigntfor a Ramble, Kil- 
larpey. O.ly Be Kind. G».d-bye, Sweeth art. 

h 5 cepts, or 6 for 2% cents. or, id fer 30 cents. 
A dress WM. H. BONER & CO., “Agents, Music 
Deaiers, No. 102 Chestnut street, Phisadeiphia. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


SPURGEON BIRTHDAY BOOK, with a choice 
passage from Rev. C. H. Spurgeun’s writings, and 


a space for 
AUTOCRAPHS 


for every iy of the year. Contains fuc-similes of 


Mr. eon’s iGlgpetarss. Hlegavtl 
bound and dvrichiy B rk. Pr é . 4 
The Christ a, mi: Bite’ House, New York. 














The Young Ladies’ Journal, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 


Magnificent Grand Double Part, 
MORE SPLENDID THAN EVER, 18 NOW 


Permanently Improved and Enlarged 
Three larze COLORED PLATES. A Supplement 
of CHRIS A} ana NEW YEAR'S AMUSE- 
Fae A FOUR PAGE supplement, Marriott’s 
adrille. The BYLARGED GIGANTIC 
Supple ent, Fin vy ali the latest WINTER 
FAS8l Nef IS, and a variety of D#- 
ety for AMBROIDERY’ and other fancy — 
a she commecement of tw» 
fet Nine cow lee CHRISTMAS sToRt 
0» ao “AY Le RY, KK IPES, &. SOLD 8 


anh of the D- Dee ‘bart, 70 cents. Succeeding 
Monthly Parts, 3 cents, post paia. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


Formerly the Willmer & Kogers News Company. 
3\ Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for all Foreign Publicat’ns 


INTIFIC NEWS 
SCIE Ws. 
This eo leN and widely circulates JOU 
TOK sNGiN hg» ing ab Lea 
CH EMERY N's 
ana DI Wecles s will "be EW enlarged on 
the Ist of January Lext. when a new volume be- 
mean Ata aed is gully ILLUSTRATsD with 


Cash and other valuable p-emiums offered for 
clubs. New vo: sme qasine te TH lst. Now is the 





prepaid. postal T order, rekistered letter 
pre. L Gr er, ste etter 
Dank mat gy pon 
8. H, ie St. New York. 
The trade the erican News Com- 





pany. and its ‘raschés, and for sale by uil news 
dealers. 








Dec. 17, 1879. 


Important: Anuouneement, 











The January issue of the SuNDAY MaGa- 
ZINE will begin the Seventn Volume and 
fourth year of this popular religious month- 
ly, and no effort will be spared by the Pub- 
lisher to maintain its high character and in- 
crease its usefulness. The plan which bas 
been found so satisfactory in the past will 
be continued. Literature of the highest 
class only will be presented, accompanied 
by engravings of uty and value. Al- 
though the Rev. Dr. DEEMS, who has con- 
ducted the Magazine from its start, will no 
longer be editurially connected with it, the 
Publisher hopes and expects to give frequent 
articles from bis pen, and the names which 
have become familiar to our readers as 
contributors will still be found in our pages. 
“Ever onward and upward” will be our 
motto, and our utmost endeavors shall be 
to make FRANK Lesie's SUNDAY MaGa- 
ZINE a welcome visitor in every home in our 
land. 

Among the attractions for the forthcom- 
ing year may be found, first, a serial story, 
of great power and character, entitled ‘* BE- 
BE, THE AILMAKER’S DavuGHTER.” This 
storv is by a well-koown author, and is one 
of the best of modern works. The heroine, 
Be-Be, will at once appeal to the affection 
of every reader. 

Profusely illustrated papers of Travel, 
and articles on the wonders of Nature and 
Art, will be given. Short Stories, Sketches 
and Poems, together with the more solid 
and instructive reading which it is impos- 
sible to enumerate in advance. will be found 
in every issue, while in addition a com- 
plete record of church doings, mission notes, 
etc., etc., will keep the reader —— 
posted in the religious news of the mont 

Each number will contain a hymn-tune, 
and in this department arrangements have 
been made for criginal compositions trom 
musicians of eminence. 

In short, itis the intention of the Editor 
and Publisher to omit no effort to make this 
Magazine a bright, entertaining and in- 
structive companion for the hours at home 
on Sunday. Its aim will ever be the incul- 
cation of dness and charity, purity of 
character, humanity and philantbiopy for 
all: and these moral lessons will not be 
presented m dry homilies, but through the 
niedium of choice literature and records of 
living events. 

No religious monthly ever published in 
America has had such a reception of kindly 
appreciation from the _— lay and cler- 
ical, Protestant and Catholic. 





single Copies, 25c.; Annual Subscriptien, 
$3; Six Months, $1.50; Four Months, 
81, Postpaid. 
SEND 2% CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


FRANK LESLIE'S Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, N.Y. 





ANS for ROTH’S Translation. Legouve’s 
“ART OF KEADING.” Complete 


and 
Unabridged. with Portraitand Notes. 576 vages 
12mo, Cloth, $1.54. CLAXTON, REM-EN & HAF- 


FKLFINGER Philadeipbia, Publishers. 


NATURE. Science, has recently been much 


increased in size, and wil be found of increasing 
va.ue to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
S-na 15 cts for sample copy. 

MACMILLAN & CO., 32 Bond St., New York. 


WEBSTER’S GREAT SPEECHES. 


3.00. 





A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 





One Large Volume. 


A WONDEFUL INVENTION, 


The Scholar’s Companion, 50 cts. a year, 
is indeed « grand thing. itisa new-p:iper fur the 
boys and-giris. It is -ure tuintere*t everyone. It 
is devoted to self-educ»tion and new ideas and the 
a ngs of our realty great mea and women. It is 
full of instruction and ts declared by old and 
i: ung to be the b st p«per thut enters theh use. 

t vives «ut questi ns and presents prize-f rthe 
best answers, best writing,drawing, etc. It should 
be in every heuse where there ar. children. it 
deuls with the practical things of hfe in the Jacob 
Abbott w y. Its readers .will become anconsci- 
ously weil informed ona th usand subjects that 
are treated of nowhere else ta fact this 
is specia/ly fitted t rthe children. ss the - 
newspuper is ficted for men aod w men. To show 
how p>vular itis, one agent visited 146 families. 
and 1:2 subscribed. An‘, besides, is paper is 
pure asg id. There are many that are justly to be 
dreaded; they are aim st as fatal as a duliet, 
Psrents, teachers, send forthe COMPANION. as a 
present. We guarantee you wil c msider it worth 
tenfold the price. Let«all book ard paper agents 
send us aquest stamp for sample. It will Pay 
them tu take subscrivers. Teachers wh send their 
name will receive a copy tree. s4ddress 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren St., N.Y. 


A Present Valued by Mimsters above all others. 


Mechanical 
Lamp. 











No 
Chimney Used. 









eS 
Sent by mail. '04in. Bronze, $5.00; Nickel- 
$6.50. Bend P.O. Order to sia 


ILLIAM PETTET. 60 Warcen &t., N.Y. City. 








USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 














THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


537 








SCHWARZ’S TOY BAZARS 


765 Broadway, 


between 8th & 9th sts. 


1159 Broadway, 


corner 27th street. 


GRAND 


CHRISTMAS 
Exhibition 





An endless variety, including ali the 
latest novelties, still arriviog by 
every steamer, 


TOYS. 
DOLLS. 


A beautiful line of French Dressed 
Dolls, designed by our special 
Modiste io Paris, and for our es- 
tablishmen's only. Model Wax 
Dolls, Indestructible Dolls, Bisque 
China Dolis with jointed limbs— 
over 300 different kinds. Dolis 
wito complete trousseaux in 
trunks, from $1 to $150, aspecialty. 


FANCY GOODS. 


Fine Leather Goods, 
suitable for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, as Jewel 
Caskets, fine Brush 
and Comb 8ets, Writ- 
ing Desks, Work Box- 
es, Dressing Cases, &c., 
&c., notable for ele- 
gance and beauty of 
design, 


Prices Greatly Reduced, 


WHICH AN 


INSPECTION WILL VERIFY 





GOUPIL GALLERY, 


179 FIFTH AVE., cor, 22d ST. 


REAKRANGED FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
And for Sale. 


Works by the following artists: 


Aubert, Munthe, 
Achenback, Mauve, 
Bouguerau, Moreau, 
Becker, Perrault, 
Breton, Palmaroli, 
Corot, Piot, 
Chelmonski, Rossi, 
Coomans, Rico, 

Clays, Roybet, 
Diaz, Schreyer, 
Daubigny, Schenck, 
Dupre, Seignac, 
Gerome, Toulmouche, 
Goubie, Troyon, 
Jacque, Vibert, 
Knaus, Van Marcke, 
Kaemmerer, Willems, 
Merle, Ziem, 


And others, to which they are constantly ad- 
dig. Also. a Large and Varied Stock of Fine 
Water-color DRAWINGS, Rare ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, Etc. 


M.KNOEDLER & CO. 


Successors to GOUPIL & CO. 


Those answering an Advertisemem 
1 co r a tavor upon the Adver- 
that th = the ad rtien 
saw Vvertisomeut 
the Onrietion Union. x 





JOHN H. HORSFALL, Furni- 
ture and Decorations, 6 and 7 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York, re- 
spectfully invites an inspection of 
his stock, containing many new and 
desirable patterns which, for ma- 
terial, workmanship, style aud price, 
cannot be excelled. Attention is 
also called to his Folio of excellent 
designs, which are finished in a 
thorough manner, and cannot fail 
to convey a correct idea of the work 
kinds of 


Cabinet-work for liouse Trimming, 


intended, embracing all 


Doors, Folding and Single, Wain- 
scoting, Furniture in single pieces 
and en suit, with Draperies, ete., 
etc. Designs and estimates on ap- 
plication. Odds and ends for Holi- 
days. 
Madison 
doors east of Broadway, Kurtz Art 
Building, New York City. 


Square, South, three 





Business Men and 
Residents of the 
neighboring cities, 
who found the Store of 
the late house of Starr 
& Marcus so conven- 
iently located, can find 
an equally accessible 
Store at No. 9 Maiden 
Lane, ~“up-stairs,” 
where the same quiet 
way of doing business 
is continued, and the 
same high standard of 
workmanship and de- 
sign is maintained in 
the choice assortment 
of Fine Goods offered, 
and the prices will be 
found very moderate. 
Any one visiting this 
Store will be court- 
eously received. 


ACKERMAN, 
BICKER & MANVEL, 


(Formerly with STARR & MARCUS.) 


9 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


PRANG'S HOLIDAY GOODS 
PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR OF ALL. 


PRANG'S NEW YEAR'S CARDS 


IN THE GREATEST VARIETY. 


Prang’s Chr'tmas Satin Bannerets 


THE NOVELTY OF THE SEASON. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS STARS 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Prang’s Natural History Juveniles 


THE BEST GIPT TO CHILDREN. 


PRANG'S ARTISTIC PANELS 


ON HEAVY, GILT-EDGED MOUNTS. 


PRANG'S HOLIDAY GOODS 


ARK FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





s@” Catalogues mailed on application. 
L. PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS, 





CHIR AD, PORCELAIN 


White English Porcelain Dinner sets, 100 pcs.$15 00 
Fine White French China Dinner sete comp. #0 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 7 0 
Fine Goid. band French China Tea Bets, 8 50 


oz, 20 
Chamber Sets, |] pieces, decorated, $4 25, white 2 75 
Silver-plated Dioner Knives, ver doz......-...-. 
AL30 ALL HOUS#-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goods from Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 
New Ulustratec (atalogue and Price-List mated 
free on aoplicatien. Estimeter furvished, 
C. UL. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y.City. 
Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. sent 
Cc. 0, D.. or P. O. Money Order. 


TAMONDS 


Waltham Watches, Rich Jewelry, 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


ONLY STORE, 171 BRUADWAY, 
Corner Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 


waromms TB. BYNNER, 


DIAMONDS, 








513 BROADWAY. 


pectin nna 


“A USEFUL PRESENT.” 
Prince’s Improved Fountain Pen, 
SSS 


As now emproved the most perfect pen manufactured. 
Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the 
time. 

TESTIMONIAL.—" I can say this, your Fourtain 
Pes is worth 80 much thatit I were bereft of itl 
sh uld fee! myself bereft of my rivht hand.’’—Kev. 
Lyman Abbett, Edit rof Coristian Union, N.Y. 

Can be sent by matt in a registi red letter. Send for 
circewar. Manufactured only by JOHN 8. PURDY, 
212 Broadway, cor. Fulton 8t., N.Y. 


BUFFORD’S 
Christmas and New Year Cards, 


Christmas Transprrencies, Christmas Panels. Ladies 
Christmas Cwendars, etc.. Rheotywe Engrovings 
Sunday and Day School Rewards, School and Soctety 
Diplomas, Cottage and Cabinet Chromos, For sale 
bv all the leading stationers. «xtra inducements 
t. teachers and agents. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Pubs.. 

Established 1830. Boston, Mass. 

















» A. A. Vantine & Co., 
827, 829, 851 Broadway, 
IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 
Japanese, 
Chinese and 
india Coods. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH 
RUG’ AND CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 


New Invoices by Every 

Steamer. 
\ THE ESPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION OF THE TRADE is 


invited to their immense stock and extreme 
LOW PRICES. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & SONS are the only 
manufacturers who make every part 
of their Pianos, exterior and Interior, 
(including the Actions and casting 
of the Iron Frames), in their own 
factories. 


Warerooms at STEINWAY HALL, 


NEW YORK. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 




















MENEELYS’ BELLS 
. 
Mountings. Oaraloques f orne 
ht. 
Give the MOST POWERFU1., P 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 


For Church 
>. 
The Great Church Li 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST isnt goer for 
New and elegart designs. 


es, OtC., EDOWD to the pupiic since 

are made ut “THE M SERLY 
kOURDRY,” West TRoy E Y. New Re 

rer No doencias, 

FRINK’'S ,aaet KEFLECTOKRS. 

, 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Send size of room. tet cinoular and estimate. 


A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 





I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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Insurance Hotes, 


—The Montreal ‘‘ Herald” says that the 
Stadacona Insurance Company give notice 
of application to the next session of Parlia- 
ment for an Act to authorize it to wind up 
and liquidate its affairs in accordance with 
a resolution of the shareholders passed in 
February last. 

—Several meetings of insurance com- 
panies for election business were held in 
Boston Dec. 8th. Messrs. Thos. W. Tucker 
and Henry R. Short were elected President 
and Secretary of the Firemen’s; Messrs. 
Albert Bowker and E. E. Patridge were 
elected President and Secretary of the North 
American; the John Hancock Life helda 
special stockholders’ meeting, at-which the 
by-laws were amended so that a not ce of 
two weeks will have to be given to effect 
any changes in them in future. 

-The report of the annual inspection by 
the Assistant-Chief shows that the Fire 
a ey of this city musters 721 men, 
against 727 last year; there 45 engines, 9 
chemical ddibise. 18 hook-and-ladder com- 
panies, and 100,600 feet of hose. More of the 
latter is called for. Horses and harness are 
in good condition. The state of present dis- 
cipline is illustrated by the fa>t that on trial 
the average time required for engines, when 
called to a fire, to hitch up and get started 
has been found to be 8 24-100 seconds: of 
tenders, 11 6100 seconds, and of trucks, 
7 99-100 seconds. 

—The London and Lancashire Fire In- 
surance Company of Liverpool have rein- 
sured the fire business in the United King- 
dom of the London and Southwark Insur- 
ance Corporation of London, have estab- 
lished a branch organization, with a local 
board of directors. in London, and have ap- 
pointed Mr. W. P. Reynolds, late manager 
of the London and Southwark, the London 
secretary of the London and Lancashire. 
By the extension of the business of the Lon- 
don and Lancashire at home and the success 
of their representation in this country, their 
premium income, which last year amounted 
to $1,250,000, will this year be probably in- 
creased to $1,650,000.—[Bulletin. 

—The project of a revision ef local fire- 
insurance rates and of the maintenance of 
such rates by means of a Tariff Association, 
organized upon such a practical basis that 
it shall stand better than similar attempts 
have stood hitherto, has been brought so 
far on that a schedule of rates has been 
proposed, which marks an advance of about 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. on risks on 
dwellings and on dwellings used in part as | 
stores; on mercancile risks return to the | 
schedule rating, with a margin for discre- 
tion, is proposed. Abolition of rebates and 
a reduction of commissions are also a part 
of the plan; a deposit from each company 
asa bond for adherence to the compact is 
also proposed. It should be understood, | 
however, that the organization is still in the 
stages of gestation, and is by no means the 
accomplished fact which some rather inac- 
curate statements recently published by 
some of our contemporaries indicate.— 
(Bulletin. 

—In view of the numerous inquiries in re- 
gard to the mode of paying the 15 per cent. 
dividend awarded to the creditors of the 
Continental Life Insurance Company by 
order of the Court of Appeals, and as to the 
time when the policy-holders in general 
may expect to receive their share. the re- 
ceiver, Mr. John P. O'Neill, has adopted the 
plan of sending a receipt to the last address 
known of each policy-holder and creditor, 
and on its return signed by him, to forward 
acheck. Payment was commenced under 
the above order of the Court by the receiver 
on November ist, and up to the Ist of De- 
cember dividends upon 1,086 claims, amount- 
ing to over half a million of dollars of lia- 
bility, uave been paid. At present claim- 
ants are satisfied in their numerical order, 
but as soon as the actuarial calculations 
made at the time of the company’s failure 
are thoroughly revised and corrected, a 
work which will be completed in a few 
weeks, payments will be made as fast as the 
checks and papers can be made out. The 
referee's report upon the death claims which 
have been established is now nearly com- 
pleted, and will be presented t» the Court 
for confirmation in a few days. The divi- 
dend upon these claims will be paid as soon 
as the report is confirmed, no actuarial calcu- 
lations being required m these cases. In 
addition to the above, Receiver O’Neill 
warns pohcy-holders not to sacrifice their 
claims, as they will all be paid their divi- 








dend in a short time.—{Bulletin, 


Financial, 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Dec. 8, to Saturday, 
Dee. 13. 








Gevernment Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 





Dac. 8 Dec. 10. Dec. 13. 
66. 1980, F......ce- sone Os aeerrerr ss WR. .coccce 102% 
Ge. 1880 © ............ LL. BUD -cccocee 105 3¢ 
Ge. 1881. r..... ...... 103%... 0. 0 103%... +e 104% 
6s. 1881. c. 1003, -ceeee 6%... ...- 106% 
5s. funded. 1881.r. 2X... WRK - voces. 4@2 
5s. funded. 1881. c... W2¥ ....... U2%  ceeree- 10a 
4468. 1891 r.. ee MG ce0seee W5%  wee-ees 106% 
4560. TEDL. Goccce cece. MEM .co-cee 105% 00-00 105% 
40. 1BDT. B..ccccccs-coe MBM one W2% 20-0. | 02% 
os -aae 103%... eee 108% 
fe. currency. ........ 190 ....45 BB coves i120 
Bids tor State Bonds.— 
Ala. class A,2to5. 52 | N.C. 68, A. O.......45 25 
Ala..cilass A. small 52 | N C.N.C.R.,'83 4-5.. It 
Aln.,.Ciuss B, 58..... 80 | N.C.N.C.R..78. c. off. 92 
Ala., Class ©, ee 56 | N.C N.C.R.A.O.¢.0ff ‘11 
Ark.@s fd. 1 | § C.N.C.R Ts.c. off.. 
Ark. 7s. M. & L. Re. 5 | N. 0. BLA., 6-1900.. 
Conn. fs, 8%-"84.. 15 N.C, F. A.,-’68 "98... 
5 100 | N.C.n. J. d " 
110 N.C. 0. A. O., 92-8. 
Big) %. C..C.. Bh. cconseoeee 


o. 1:24] N.C. sp. &. el. 
co. O45) NS Cc. 8p. t. cl. 
.. 105%) Obio 6s. 1881 ... 
lus, Ohio 6s. 1886 
Vo «tis due '8¥ or 90 107 . 1. Ge. 
Mo.a.u..due 92... 15 





M >. fd. due "4 95.... 107 
Mo H.&8.J. due 80. 105%, Tenn. 6, n, '92-8- 1900 
Mo. H.a@s.J due "ST 1544) Tenn. 6s, n. . 0.8. '14. 
N. ¥. 68. g.r. '87.... 108 
N. ¥.68. @. c. ‘87... 108 
N Y¥. 6s, g. |, "8%..... 106 
NW. ¥.@a.g. 1, Bh... 7 
N. Y. 66. g@. 1, °93.... 117 
N. ¥.6e,@. t.,. TS ... BH 
N.C, 68. 0., *56-98.. 25 





Foreign E hs a 


60 days. 3 days. 
4.214% @4A.81% 4.82 @4.82% 


London prime barkers, 





Waoliconyt 
s®*“ BANKERS- an, |) 


Purchase and sell on Commission GOV ERNMENT, 

Seat. MUNICIPsL BONDS. KAILROAD BONDS 

STOCKS, ad ail classes of Securities deait in 

at the EW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, or all Tepe 

— securities beugnut and seld in the OPEN 

ARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCLAT PAPER nego- 
tinted. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS B. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE CNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
____—s«éD raw Bills on London. 





la Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 


U NITEIS ead i as tit NCE- Ist. 1879. 
Total Assets .. $575,412 00 
POET ctcandes wines chtasnckasseoapes 42 250,352 09 





Surplus 
U. & TrUSTEKs IN NEW YOKK: LOUIS DE 
COMEACT. Ksq.,of Messrs. De Khem & Co., CHAS. 
KENAULD, Koq., of Mesers. Renaula. Francois & Co. 
CHAS, COUDERT, Jr., Ksq., - Mesers. Coudert Bros. 

JULIEN LE CESNE, TT. J. TEMPLE, 
wen oS oo i F A Middle States. 

No. 33 Pine Street. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N. Y. 
Assets Bea FS: SEE ASP ER $4.874,947 01. 
Surplus 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President. 
(Also President | ae ni Bab, aa Traders’ Na- 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH, pnconk. 
T. H. BROSNAN oo rintendent. 
GEO. H. BUKFORD, Actuary. 
ha Endowment Policies ot sgerenes Olaims due 
= eon m discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 


ry forms of Life and Endowment _itictes isened 


LADIES 


Wisbing to purchase Hu- 
men Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switches, Braids, 
Curls. Frizzetts, Invisible 
Too Pieces, 6, Wigs. Hair 
Jewelry etc., will 
seve exh Gmoane money 
by_calling at our Esta 

vebment, or by Ay a 
for our latest illustrated 
Cata!' cue, - ~ J is mail- 


ed 
HAUSSER > co., 
300 Grand oe 
New York. 
Goods sent C. O. D., with 
A privilege of examination. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(EUROPEAN PLAN,) 
Broadway and 11th St., N. ¥. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRET. NEPHEWS & CO. 
Office 5 ana ~ J ‘hn 8. N. Y.: Branch Offices 1199 
. : 17 North Eiebth St.. Philage!lphia; 
279 Kuiten st, (corner +f Tile jery), Browktyn; 110 
West Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. dye acd clean ail 
styles: f incies’ and gen emen’s garments, shawls, 
ete., etc. Crape Veils dyed and refinished. Goods 
received ana returned by express. 




















VoL. ee OES, No. 25. No. 25. 


———————— LG ——— 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, 


MINTONS:ssoncceo TILES, 
ENAMELLED 
Also the CAMPBELL BRICK AND TILB ©9.'s 
Encaustic and Plain Floor Tiles, Hearths, ete. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE -4 - 


T. ASPINWALL & SON, Broadway, 
New York; will open Branch Store - Ht Holi- 
days at 1!7? Broadway. 


ole on™ Fessery. Painted Placques, Terra 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATPENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique (lFurniture, 


BRONZE8, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY 


CHINA from SEV RES and DRESDEN 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Clocks and Bronzes, 
PORCELAIN LAMPS, 
AND 
Ornamental Metal Work. 
NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS (if desired), 

















specially adapted to furnitureand decoration, 


[NERS PIN 


REDUCED PACKAGE RATES 


Between 3.600 Offices of this Co. in New 
England, Middie and Western States; also 
to offices of nearly al! Connecting Lines. 


— MONEY— 
CURRENCY AND COLD, 
| Packages not exceeding.........§ 20, 1 5c. 
ia = 66 a eneenetes $40, 20c. 





< se “e 
Large sums in much smaller proportion. 
——_o—————_- 
MERCHANDISE. 
Lowest and Highest Charges, aceording to Distance. 
Packages not gins.¢ 
BBB ts 98s: 


to$t. 


po Hieags. § 
PRINTED MATTER. 


BOOKS, and other matter, wholly in print, or- 
dered from, or sent by, dealers, &c., PR “PAID! 


2 lbs. (Sc. | 3 lbs. s. 20c. | 41 4 lbs. 25c. 


ORDERS FOR PURCHASING GOODS 
Left with any nt of this Co. will be promptly 
executed, w pty other than the ordinary 
charge for carrying the goods, 
_ Send your Money and Parcels by Express; 
etandq + With positive security. 











WH. @ . FARGO, Pres't. 





THE “ OLD RELIABLE” 


UNIVERSAL 





unequalled in excelience of style and work- | 
mansbip. 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., 
“| 


836 & 838 BROADWAY, N. Y 





B. W. MERRIAM & CO... 


577 Broadway, New York. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN| 


MIRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, to. | 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


French and German Looking-Glass Plates, 
AT LUWEST PRICES. 


ORIENTAL: 





CARPETS, 
Rugs and Mats. 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
CHOICE IMPORTATION OF 


DAGHESTAN RUGS, 


JUST RECEIVED, 


TO A 


OF THE 


Finest Quality and Richest Colorings. 


649,651,655 BROADWAY, 
METROPOLITAN ELEY. R.R., 


Bleeker St. Station. 





Those 4 me am Ravertnement 
will t e ve: 
tiser a the Pu r . 


Clothes Wringer. 


A Sensible Holiday Present. 





Improved with om 8 Double Cog-Wheels on 
| woth ends of each r. Il. 
OVER Sate 000 SOLD! 


| and now in use, giving *‘ Universal” satisfaction. 
EVERY WRINGER WARRANTED. 


Be sure and inguire for the * Universal.” 

Ly aby the ncipal Jobbersin Hardware 
Heouse-F urnishing Goods everywhere. 

wv special rates given for expurt. 


| Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 


32 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
PATENT 


READY WOUND BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing-Machines, 
| ANY NUMBER, 50 TO 100, WHITE OR BLACK. 





/ 


Wed sous C= 





Send seven come, in st 3, Dame ~ : ee and 
number of thread f> 


r Samp! 

~ dis D Co... ligiveke, Mass. 

way. New 

evonshire we Reston. 
hestnut St., Ph 

ONION 


( UNDER-FLANNELS 


T Ga i 
Ghat 








FOR 
LADIES 
AND 
CHILDREN. 
Also Hygienic Undergarments, 
Comfort Corset, etc. Descriotive 


Cataiogue tree. Mention this paper. 
MRS, A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 


Zephyr Worsteds by Mail. 


Send me 25c. and L will send postpaid 
ay Germen Lf vos Cab have alae °. — 
or nots each any two col. rs. nets an 
9 cotors ur ehades, $1. F. W. Gardiner, Lynn. Mass. 
— be 


PARLOR (PCA 
2 poverty Roote, a. 3 Pan 
4 Fy Swalls, only 859. Address 
° rt No Co., 16% Bleecker St., N.Y 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANC 


KW UBGANS bef St. bn, set Golden Tongue Revue. Tcl m, 
ee we ase, warnt'd @ nen Btool & Book sos, 

















that saw the advertisement 
the Obriotinn Union. aid 








= Newspapersent Free, 


3 B25. 
‘Aadvene Danie! fF, Beatty, Washington, Xow Jersey, 




















Deo. 17,1879. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 














~ . Z 
YADTES CAN 
\. SHOP 
+ \BY) 7 Pw 
+ PENNY. 
POSTA/L 
person. 
take them back. 


customers who leave the choice to us, 


TMT 


price desired.; 








Py 





















> 


=| John Wanamaker, 
= Largest Dry Goods House, 


Philadelphia. 


} 
| 


mot conve 


travel, may have sam- 
ples sent them of Dry 
Goods and all other goods 
that we sell, if they will write 
us. No charge, and no need to 
order if not suited. 
business to attend to such letters quickly; 
and when orders come we send the exact 
article wanted, and at exactly same price 
as other customers pay when here buying in 
When goods are not as ordered, we 
Having trained and responsible 
clerks, who are able to use discretion in filling orders, 
we are enabled to give great satisfaction to the many 
With a reputation of 
twenty years at retailing, we eannot afford to lose our good 
name by lack of proper service to absent customers. 
plainly, and describe fully what is wanted, and about the 


Out of town 
people who can- 


We make ita 


THAT 







iT 


Tn 


niently 


LI 


tH 


Heit 


flit 


AH CPR 


} 
| 





{UULAAN TTYL 


Write 
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TRADE MARK 


It illustrates Shoes 


This Cut represents our Exhibit at the leading 
Fairs of the country. 
polished with 


ACME BLACKINC 


exposed to a spray of water. 


WOLFE’S ACME BLACKING is the blackest and most lustrous dressing for Ladies’ and 


Children’s Shoes, and the most durable Blackin 
Endorsed ty the multitudes who have tried it. 
_ ite virtues. 


and Waterproot for Men's Shoes ever invented. 
No lady wowd be without it after once knowing 


WOLFP’S BLACK STAIN for Kid Gloves and Glove Kid (Ball or Party) Shoes. Wilt 
restore faded black, and change light colors toablack. The omly fluid which enables every one 


to dye kid. | 


WOLFF'S EBONIZING VARNISH for Wood, Metal, Potte 
artists especially will find in this varnish a valuable auxiliary in producing 


by one 


since this varnish gives a very Some black 
furniture manu 


es of the article. The larg 
of famili 


None of our goods are maitlable. 


-ware, otc. 
mitation Ebon 


A 


matew 


r 
or Jet, 


plication without the previous staining or 
turers of the country, as well as thousands 
es, use it daily. For household decoration it is unparalelled. 


If you wish any of them, they are for sale in most of 


the leading stores of the country; but if not found there, send us 50c. for a trial bottle of any one 
of the three articles mentioned, or $1 for all three, and on receipt of same we will send them to 


your address by Express pr: 


WOLFF & RANDOLPH, Sole Manufacturers, 
109 North 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








None ge 


HEALTH AND 


es 
_-_ 


= 


PINO-PALMINE 


COMFORT! 


of PINO-PALMINE 
wherever situated, the yery 
the air of the Florida 
d durable mattress 
and in 


to 
medi- 


ic qualities. In 
before which thou- 


which makes life miserable ; in 


bed, 
system. and remedy many of 


AROMATIC PINO-PALMINE 





115 Water Street, Boston. 
Philadelphia Retail Store: 








VLA’ 
which 
isa 


I 


116 Seuth 12th Street, 


which is the advance con- 
rier umption ; 


as it is 


of Cons 


t cures. 
nature pours in’ 





near Chestnut. 


cool, elastic, ever-frar: 
disinfect the air, tone 


in 


6 BYs- 
bbe 
the 


MATTRESS CoO., 
113 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 





. Holidays are Coming!! 


And the Many Specialties Made by the 


HALE & KILBURN WFGCO. 
Make 


“CHAMPION” 
AUTOMATIC 


‘Folding Bed. 


| Only Centennial Award. 
| ntire World @hallenged. 
Warrurted the Best. 
ar Nearly 5,000 in use. 
p 


Lf KDs. 
Also FOLDING CRIBS as 





Very Useful Presents. 





“* Peerless” Portable 


Reservoir 


WASHSTAND 


Simplest and best. Made 
aisoinocenform Instan- 
taneous fl -w. {PF Acts ‘ike 


Whoa! 
Charlie.” 





ow as @21. QS & statiunary stand. 
New “Unique” —_ < | BC CABLE” SPRING 
ODORLESS “s i, - ROCKER 
COM MODE. New Chariot Chair. With Revolving Motion. 
Ourins'de Porcelain Lid NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. No Noise. 







and Air-Tight Watere 
Joint are superior to all. 


It makes a High-Chair, a Rocking-Chair, a 
Push-Chariot. and a Draw-Chariot, as abc 


No Break. 
Try them. 


NOTE.—We make the only Automatic Folding 
Bed in the World, One motion opens or closes it. 
Don’t be decetwed by inferior imitations. 
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UV'LAION LS AT O8T8 ope 


706 Broadway, Factories: | 48 & 50 N. 6th St., 
New York. | Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 
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REDUCED PRICES, 


‘ANDPOITVLVO MUN 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTI- 
CONS, for Public, Sunday-School, and Home Exhibitions, 124 pages, will be sent. 
FREE to any address; also a copy of ‘‘ The Exhibitor,’’ a Quarterly Magazine, 
devoted to the interests of those who use the MAGIC LANTERN for instruction, 


amusement, or profit, Address 


©. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
the Headquarters for Magic Lanterns and Slides. 


1880 | Suaday-Schools of Every Denomination | 1880 


Will find the wants of every class of Teachers and Scholars met by the 


LESSON HELPS OF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


Rev. Epwiy W. Riceg, Editor. Rev. Mosetzy H. Wiss, Assistant Editor. 
All the publications of this great National Society are revised by a Committee of Publication of 
various Evangelical Denominations, giving assurance that they will be Sound in Doctrine, 
Thorough in Scholarship, and adapted for practical use. 


—_— or 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD FOR i880. 
Will be issued in octavo form as A POPULAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE which will make 
it more valuable than ever as a Help for Pastors, Superintendents, Teachers, and all 
Bible students. THe INTERNATIONAL Lesson DEPARTMENT will contain, as beretofore, 
Helps by Rev. John Hall, D.D., of New York; Mrs. Alice W. Knox; Professor G E. 





Post, M.D., of the Syrian testant College, Beirut; Blackboard Exercises, Lesson Ilius- 
trations, and Explanations of difficult points, and methods for using these Helps by the 
Editor, the Rev. Edwin Rice. Ifyou wisha re which will furnish all necessa: elps for 
carrying on your Sunday-School work, subscribe for THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. 


Price, 50 cents a year. By mail, 60 cents; in Ciubs, 55 cents. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION QUARTERLY, 

is) en Fares for the use of Scolars, will be convenient in size, attractive in type, 
illustrated with Maps and Cuts. In short, a magazine to be used and enjoyed by all e- 
awake Sunday-School boys and girls. Single copies, 5 ots.,20 cts. per year: 5 copies and 
over, 15 cts. each per year. Only 30 cts. per quarter fora class of e ght Scholars. 


GRADED LESSON PAPERS. 

Those who prefer their helps in the more frequent form of Lesson-Leaves will find Tux 
ADVANCED Paper, for the Adult Classes; Tue INTERMEDIATE PaPER, for the Main School, 
and THe Primary Paper, for the gyoanger Scholars, specially adapted to their geseee. 

Price of each grade, $7.50 for 100 copies per year, (73¢ cents per year for each Scholar.) 

make them moat attractive, 


QUARTERLY REVIEW PAPERS. 
Those who want Helps for the Review Sabbaths which ma 
instructive and useful to every Teacher and Scholar, should subscribe for; I. Taz Larner 
Review CHART, printed on sheets 5 feet wide and 33¢ long, in large, bold letters, that the 
whole School may read. 25 cents each. or $1.00 per year. LL. THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Review Paper, furnishing plans for Review and an appropriate Order of Service. Price, 2 
cents each; 8 cents Ill, Tae ScHo.tars’ anp TzacueRs’ Review Paper, having 


Tr year. 
Review Studies ant Reapousive Services from the Lessons and Golden Texts. Furnished 
at the rate of 100 copes per quarter, 75 cents ; per year, $3.00. 


CHILD’S WORLD 
Will have an article in every Number from the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., the great Chil- 
dren’s Writer and Preacher, and other popular writers for the young. ose who want a 
Paper, not as a Lesson Help, but to please and instruct the young folks by interestin 
Stories and bright Pictures, making the Sabbath cheerful and helpful to them, should 
subscribe for Tae CHIup’s Worip. Furnished at the rate of 100 copies per mn 
advance, monthly, $12.00 ; semi-monthly, $24.00. Single subscription, or less than 5 copies, 
each, 25 cents monthly, 50 cents semi-monthly. 
SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK. 
Bound in boards, printed in clear type, with Maps, Blackboard Illustrations, Full Expiana- 
tions and Notes. New Series. Part I. JanuarytoJuly. Part LI. July to December. Price 
of each 10 cts.; 100 copies, $8. The two Parts bound in one volume, 20 cts.; 100 copies, $15. 
Specimens of Papers and Catalogues of Books free. Send for the above, and all Sunday- 
School supplies, to the Depositories uf 


The American Sunday-School Union, 


| 1122 Chestnut 8t., Philadeiphia; 
10 Bible House, New York; 73 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vou. XX., No. 25. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Vassar College has three Japanese ladies 
among its students. 

—The New York Elevated Road carried 
30,000,000 passengers last year. 

—The Dairy Fair opened in this city Dec. 
8th. Mr, F. B. Thurber delivered the open- 
ing address, 

—There is a report that Justice Hunt, of 
the United States Supreme Court, will 
shortly resign. 

—The Assembly at Berne, Switzerland, 
has elected Dr. E. Welti president of the 
confederation for 1880. 

—Five Chinamen were burned to death at 
Lovelock’s, Nevada, Dec. 11th. They were 
drunk from the effects of opium smoking. 

—Francis E. Hayden, who has been on 
trial at Worcester, Mass., for the alleged 
poisoning of his sister, has been acquitted. 

—The American Geographical Society dis- 
cussed tue various routes proposed for a 
canal to the Pacific, at its meeting Dec. 9th, 

—Is is to say the least in poor taste that 
the ex-Confederate General Joe Johnston 
has been appointed Chairman of the House 
Sub-Committee on the Army. 

—The Mercantile Library of this city has 
purchased four lots of ground on the south- 
east corner of Broadway and Thirty-seventh 
street, and will put up a new building at a 
cost of about $200,000. 

—P. J. Smyth, Home Rule Member for 
Westmeath, telegraphs to the American 
Nationalists that he is unable to accept 
their invitation to go to America to speak 
for the cause of Ireland. 

—The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of 
School Commissioners and Superintendents 
opened at Auburn, Dec. 9th, with an address 
by the Hon. J. f. M. Davie. There were 
about seventy-five delegates in attendance. 

—Dr. Eben Tourjée, of Boston, whose 
European Excursions have been so success- 
fully carried out fortwo summers, is arrang- 
ing a still more attractive and comprehen- 
sive programme for next season, which will 
be duly announced. 

—The Secretary of the Treasury bas called 
for proposals for sale to the government, for 
sinking fund purposes, of $1,000.000 of 
United States bonds of 1881. The conditions 
of the proposals are the same as in the recent 
purchase of $10,000,000 of bonds. 

—The number of foreign firms doing busi- 
ness in China is 351, and the total foreign 
population is 3814. Of these England stands 


at the head with 220 firms and 1953 persons, '}) 


The American firms number 35, and the 
total number of Americans resident in China 
are 420. 

—The National Board of Health, for this 
year, have expended only about $130,000 of 
the $500,000 appropriated by Congress. Of 
the amount expended $40,000 was used in 
Memphis. The members of the Board pre- 
dict another yellow fever epidemic in that 
city next Summer unless the local authori- 
ties clean and sewer tbe city in the mean- 
time. 

—A dispatch dated Dec. 10th, from Fargo 
to the * Pioneer Press” says that the bard- 
est storm in the history of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad prevailed all along the line 
from Bismark to Duluth over an area of 400 
miles square. Snow is a foot deep on the 
level, and in drifts is four feet. The trains 
are all delayed, and business in the towns 
is stopped. It is feared that casualities to 
settlers in exposed places will result. 

—Among the principal reforms demanded 
by the French Republicans of the left are 
liberty of meeting and lawful association, 
liberty of the press, and gratuitous, secu- 
lar, compulsary education. The removal of 
the French Chambers from Versailles 
makes Paris the capital of France once 
more. At the opening session Gambetta 
urged the abandonment of all passionate 
scenes, and a concentration of effort to 
secure the grandeur of the country and 
the strength of the republic. 

—At the railway stations in India, saysan 
exchange, the passengers are served with 
water by a Brahmin, from whom, being of 
the highest caste, all persous may take with- 
out defilement. He goes along the train with 
his brass vessel; a sudra, or low-caste man 
stoops, and in his open hands placed together 
and raised to the level of his mouth, receives 
the precious liquid. The vessel of the Brah- 
min is not touched, or else he would be de- 
filed. A Brahmun asks water, and is served 
with it in the smaller vessels, from which he 
drinks, there being no defilement between 
Brahmin and Brahmin. 


___ EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famuies going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptiy suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Cal! on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Boreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promotly proviied for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
30 Mast ith st., near University Pl., N. Y 


YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful persunal attention. Pupils fitred sor 
apy class in College. Rev. ALFRaD ©. ROK 

















ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
and Oratory, 14/6 aod 14 8 Chestnut st., Phila 
aelpoia. Chartered. Grants diplomas and ocegrees. 
19 teachers auo lecturers. special:sts in all the de- 
potimamte. Conversstioval cu turea feature. Term 
pens Dec. Ist. ane class now forming. — 
png Catalogue. . SHOEMAKER, A.M., 





(paeetin COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Coliegiate, and Preparatory Depart. 
ments. Blective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations, Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March ll. For circulars ottoee 

J. 8B. T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the Coilege manayement. First-ciass teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B. RICK. 





Are RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 

142 and 144 Grand @t., N.Y 
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5( PCIN 
for WOMEN & CHILDREN? 
Females suffering from pain and weakness will 
lerive great comfort and strength from the use 
‘of Ben-on’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Where 
hildreu are afflicted with whooping cough, or- 
linary coughs or colds or weak lungs, it is the 
one and only treatment they should receive This 
article contains new medicinal elements such nr 
is found in no other remedy in the sameform It 
is far superior to common porous plasters, lini- 
nts, electrical appliances and other external 
' medica, It relieves pain at once, strengthens 
and cures where other plasters will not even re- 
lieve. For Lame and Weak Back, Rhe' uma. ¥ 
sm, Kidney Disease and all local aches and 
pains it is also the best known remedy. Ask for 
Benson’s Capcine Plaster and take no other. 
Sold by all Price 26 Cents. 
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To Preserve your Teeth 


Delluc’s 
Preparations 
en Biscotine, 
= (infant’s Food.) 

8.P. Hair Tonic 
MG Toilet Waters, 

& Sachets D'Iris, 
MAVENA z Elixir of Calisaya, 
& Glycerine Lotion, 
m Pectoral Cough 
GOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, £c., £c. 


BRIGHT EYES, 


The CLEAR SKIN and HEALTHY 
LOOKS of those who take RICH- 
ARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC ought 
toinduce you to try it. 

Itis the best LIVER and KIDNEY 
regulator, and safest and best 
BRAIN and NERVE TONIC in the 
world. 

All can call and try it FREE. 
Depot 18 Vesey Street. Druggists sell it. 


FLORIDA! 
Green Cove Springs, St, John’s River. 
THE SARATOGA OF FLORIDA. 


Having leased the SAN MARCO ROTEL (late 
Union) as a Wincer HT use.in conjunction with bis 
Summer House at Summit, N,J.,the subscriber 
ee be pleased to receive guests by (5th December, 
Lx} 


NEW -YORK, 








STRICTLY SOW. FAMILY HOTELS 


Every convenience and comfort. Good cooks. 
Good table ane attentive attendance. 
Aadress, to 30th in: ym for circulars, &c., 





. A. I. OSTRANDER, 
Highland House, Summit, N. J. 


j 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Reliable Retail Furniture Ware- 
house in the World! 
Size of Building, 150 feet front by 125feet deep. An Illustrated Price List matied free upon application 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 
Nos. 559 to 571 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 











The Most Exten- J Oil-Cloths. 
be Mont Bet (GEO. H. TITUS? | ots 
The Largest Stock. C eh Matting. 
The Choicest Pat- | arpet War OuSE, | Window Shades, 
terns. 607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., Smyrna & Turkey 
The Lowest Prices. BROOKLYN, N.Y.) Rugs and Mats, 





JAMES THOMPSON, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 
121 Atlantic Ave.,cor. Henry St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
AI WAYS ON BAND 
PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 
and ali uther choice brands of flour. 


The Best Creamery and the Best Dairy Butter 


received fresh every day. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


and a generai assortment of 


FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. __ 


Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlette de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
ad Flowers, etc., ete. 
Also e Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, 
Glass nod Tt Table Linen ae by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St. bet. bes, Porrengnt and Falton, 








N, B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 

428 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, . 

Importer of Fine Millinery. Fal! St a now ready. 
Large ass rtment 0: 

Ostrich Feathers. ee Sy ae Wings, Jetted 


Beaver Felts — mee ob pelts hag all the latest 
yles and Shade: 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with e! ce in shoes, co 
forming them to the shape of the feet. Al! should 
wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 
And heise mabe to, er and keeps in stock al! 
nds of aad Shoes, 


BURT’S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton street, 
Broo. lyn, N. Y., 
who are his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their O- 
lustrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 
List. Goods 
trwarded 
by mai! or 
exoress. All 
orders wil! 
Please mention “this 


















receive prompt attenwon. 
publication. 





BEST 
FITTING! 








|The Best the Cheapest! 


Directions for Self-Measurement tur- 
nished on application. 


GEO. W. & E. BENNETT, 
SHIRT MAKERS AND MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


336 FULTON 8T., BROOKLYN. 
Fine Shirts made to order,and the most com- 
plete assortment of Furnishing Goods. 


MISSES STOCK, 


59. and 61 Court St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEAR CITY HALL. 


‘Offer a Te ene, assortmect of WORSTED, 
CREW SiLK. Ewbroideries, inciuuing 
ai] materials belonging there:o. 


whey import Bereman’s ZEPHVYRS, keep a foll 
noes oO — and sel it by sotmne ~ the very lowest 
Four the Holidays they offe 


FRENCH DOLLS and CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
at greatly reduced prices. 

Elegant embroidered Table Covers and Curtains 

made to order. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
& fall line of FALL and WINTER oops 

Neck WEAR. ” TROY LAUNDRY? Sot 

lars and Cuffs abet ] to sew. 

213 Falten St.. ats i Gemnends Brooklyn, 


ALANSON CARTER, 
Successor to DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
DEALER IN 
HOUSE - FURNISHING COODS. 
Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire. Place Heaters always on 
hand,and out uo in the most work wanlike manner. 
Grates, Fenders, and Fire Sets in great variety. 




















Make the Children Happy! 


S50 THE NURSERY. §&22 


A Monthly Magazine for Y: Readers, 
snpereyIlastrated E97 tend 10 cents 
JOHN L. SHOREY, ®° Bromacig sereet, 


50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace with name. 
ie abeninen We seen arthtara (4 











Gold, Crystal, Pe mo Cards, 
6 name in oid ie: Ci Clinton mon Brose ‘Clintonville.Ct 





Oratory! Pathos! Humor! Fun! 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 
NOU 7 carrer a Co 


708 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 

This number is uniform with the Series, and contains an- 
lendid Declam: and Readings. 

jee b Price, 0 ets.. mailed free. Bold by Booksellers, 
3 s pieces, every member of a Lyceum 


Wes ho New_to recite. should h 
Bet. Club rates, and Full List of Contents Free 














Dec. 17, 1879. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENT WOK Golden Thoughts on 








JINIAOSS 





In Prose and Poetry. by prem of 200 distinguish- 
ed Authors, at Home and Abroad, with introduc- 
tion 

BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.» 

It will prove a welcome guest in every home & 
work great y to be desired, and its possessor truly 
rich in thought and sentiment. pertaining to the 
THREE D#AREST NAMES to mortals given. 

A most charming GIF f for ae classes, aod appro- 
priate at all times and places. 

“It Mr the book to take up for comfort and 
solace,” WAKD CROSBY 

“All ae os gaher ‘es of this’ elegant volume are 
heaveoward.” [JoHN HALL, D.D. 

“It is fall of wisdom, good cheer and instruc- 
tion. "—{J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 

“Its beauty wealth and purity, remind me of the 
28th chapter Job.”—{ | HOMAS ARMITAGE, D.D. 
In Elegant Binding I'lustrated. $2 75. Morocco $5. 





If there is no agentiny ur i eopies will be 
cont. p stcatd, ov receipt of price 
& ENTS! READ THIS! 
ew gents a Salary o 
enfested tu sell Our pew and “a inven 
ns. ’e mean what we say. 
‘Aadress ‘SH 


. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broaowsy, New York. 

AGEN: an expenner, or allow 4 large come 
e free. 

ERMAN & CO.. ‘Marshall, Mich, 





3 New “* Combination” Cane-Seat for 
reseatinog. ‘anvas Back. Bap 
earth. Agent’s Samp ¢ FRE ont ae 
on. HALE & KiILBUKN, Pitieate 


AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentato-. 


8 Poges, 475 Mustrationsand Map 


ee 

WANTED”. mest complete and comprchengiv 
Commentary on the entire Scriptures (in 

omer «= One Vo!.) ever published, 


Braviey, GaRretson & Co., 66 N, 4th 8t., Phil’ a., Pa 
Evrpoymenr for Ladies or Men ee 
@ per Goorh easily made selling Ts. 
JUL Lis S10 | KIGHT’S new b ok, ertitier 
THECUM PLE TE HOME; the Morais, par. 
foanien Work, Amusements, Members, Mune 
Savings and Spendiogs are ai! clearty denlt with | A 
fascinating ayo. ftuil of aneed. te and wit, holdmmg 
the threads «:f a charming narration of pr aw A, life. 


Fk rfu'l descr’ ption and extra terms, w 
J.C. McCURDY & Ce.. Philadelphia. t Pa. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a mrvor spon the pos 
tiser and the Pu by sta 
ee they saw a. advertisement 

e Christian Union. 






ied 
Pa. 






























PURDY" S 


Dr itself. Pies} PURDY.o 





L|.50,000 FARMS! | 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


$2.50 per Acre and Upward! | Dj 
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Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 
off 'a_2-foot log in 2 minutes, A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 
W. GizEs, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


SAWING THE L0G. 









WONDERFUL IMPROVED 


is fully demonstrated by the 

many demand for them. Z saws Logs soten 
e man can saw more logs or co 

ayes 


rand easier than two meen t can tlie old way. 
Bend for ae 
Address 









os a two “- J in three minutes. 
stoner wie rie wan 
al 





es ee all imitators and 
in eare an ae, 


The American People Want It! 
The Canadian People Want It! 
The People of this Whole Continent Want It! 


Want What? ANDREWS’ BAZAR! 


= at Illustrated Fashion and Family Journal published in the world, pA the un- 
recedentediy low price of One Dollar per Annum, a trifie over EIGHT CENTS A 


ANDREWS: BAZAR gives the Freshest Fashion News, noting every varying 
freak of foreign modistes, and, with caretul discrimination, so modifying the same as to meet 
the tastes of the ladies on this side of the water. ANDREWs’ BAZAR devotes ample 
space + ach month to Hints on Home Dressmaking, which ulone make it invaluanle to 
every mother in the land. Lovers of Refined and Elevated Lierature will find in its columns an ad- 
mirable banquet, chaste and carefully s- lected, the contributions of the most eminent writers 
of this and fure ce@untries. The monthiy article, ‘Illustrated Neediework,”’ presents a 


perfect co; um of practical information as to the maputacture of the most exquisite 
em and teoes, giving in each issue new designs s> clear y explained that they can 
easl uced. From Paris, Berlin and London apie correspondents make 


monthly contributions to its columns. Hygienic and Scientific information of sterling worth and im- 
portance is carefully collated from the best available sources The * New York Trade Noies ” 
of ANDREWS’ BAZAR are an inside view of this tue great market of the co: tinent, a; d present 
an absolutely corr: ct statement of what goods are desirable und what are not, wi h retail 
uotations compiled with care, thus making this journal! sy “eet toevery mercbant who 
desires to keep fully posted on al) ma'ters relating to his trac 
The Littie Folks will find ANDREWS’ BAzark just the paper to meet their wants, con- 
taining, as it always does. fresh and orig:nal s ories written expressly forthem. ‘Turtle 
Tracks,” our funny column, is always filled with bon mots of delicious flavor, and is ex'en- 
si: ely quoted by every journal in the land which caters to this qrowtas teste of the American 
people. Inshort, ANDREWS’ BAZAR occupies in journalism a field at once unique, practical, 
and entirely its own. 


$1X YEARS OLD! 


Six years ago ANDREWS’ BAZAR was launched upon the “ sea of literature.’’ Its superla- 
ve merits, ™ cognized from the start, bave placed it in the front rank above and far beyond 
any of its competitors. Six years ago "unknown, and to- day to every post-c flice tn tne land it 
2: dey 2 vist'ant. Its proprie'or, ambitious and unresting in his determination to 
ANDREWS’ BAZAR an absolute necessity to every lady on this continent, ple iges him- 
watt to epere neither expense nor time to secure a constaut succession of sparkling and 
liant surprises for its readers. 


A PRESENT TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Every subscriber to Andrews ANDREWS’ BAZAR for 1880, renewals and new subscribe 
alike, will be vresen'ed, free, with Fifty Cents worth of ANDREWS’ BAZAR PAT- 
TERNS, which have just been awarded the Bronze Medal at the C/NOINNATI INDUS 
= SITION, the highest award of the association over ail comvetito 

es y should "subscribe in time to secure T E MAGNIFICENT "HOLIDAY 
NUMBER Fa hich will surpass anything of the kind ev --" placed before tne people of tris 
continent. It will be embellished with splendid illus'rations approoriate to the season, and 


contain practical designs for Fancv Holiday Work, Superb Christmas Steries, and for 
the LITTLE GIRLS some elegantly illustrated patterns fur Dolls? Wardrobes, consistin - 
Morning, Dinuer, Evening and Reception Costumes; also full sets of Dolis’ ‘Undereloth 
Patterns of these can be furnished if desired. — 


OUR CRAND ID CHRISTMAS CIFT! 


Every Yearly Subscriber to ANDREWS’ BAZAR, and those who subscribe before January 
Ist, 1880. will be presented free, wito a Magnificent and Gigantic Suppiement Sheet, 
— =e in size, containing useful and pra tical illustrations of Fancy Letters aud Mono- 
: Designs for making Laces, for Fiannel Embroideries, and for Worsted Work ; raint 

ng ‘on ‘China: Silk and Satin, a: d a vanety of Fancy Articles for Christmas Gifts, and each 
so clearly pic ur d that it ca: oe cut from the sheet and used as a pattern without destroying 
any oth r. Any dealer would charge $10 for these desig.us which we present, free, as a 
Grand Holiday Gift to our Yearly Subscribers, 

Ge 7 hose u hose scriptions expire with the November number should renew atonce in 
order to receive this magnificent gift. 

Nore.—This sneet will not be given with sample copies of December number,being positively 
reserved for Yearly Subscribers. 

Kemember, the Subscription Price of ANDREWS’ BAZAR is only Ome 
per anuum, and every subscriber gets a present of Pitty Cenis worth of Pafterns, 
3 Siugie copies, 10c. For sale by Newsdealers everywhere. Saimp'e copies mailed to 
ane address unon receipt of 10c. 

pT Assnrs can_Wake more money working for ANDREWS’ BAZAR than for ap 
Seat opted + ublished in America! Senda 8c. stamp for our Illustrated Hand- book 
and Prennite st for 1880. Address, 


W. R. ANDREWS, Publisher, 
Tribune Building, New York; or 171 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, oO. 


Please state in what paper you saw this advertisement. 
= 4.00 $5,00 =< 
to every bh is worth 


srt $3,00-3.5 


fen times ite price, The engravings represent man 
beautiful articles it makes. Wood and Patterns 
oon bh with 84 Saw to make $30 worth of 
ork. Glove Box, Handkerchief Box, Motto, Cor- 
ner Bracket, and Witch of Endor mes ral, 
terns just out: sell when sawed for $6, — 








4 

~ 
75c.; profit, 85.25. Patterns so sim leat a bo 

= years ‘old can saw them so handsomely rey = n 
sight. J. ee anaes Lebanon, Kan., sawed 

= i days, an _ phn for #30: material, $102 

a rice. Hundreds sold > 


Biyaras 20. B Boreme = @ most money on comical 
ARS es, earning $4 and $5, and even much more 
per day. Moto Welcome in engraving, 10 pieces are 
sawed at once in X% of a ¥—you can see the money 
in it at $1 eac’ Its poe and ene | is 

pippeste described b: by F. Hubbel inaw, Mich. 
Dear Sir— Holly Saw came to-day. ave eady 
made one eee Four of my 


ma a have 
it,and all are g to have one. quik at discount wi will 


rat once, a8 Iw 
155 tor at least four more.” Te 
their own interests and the 
children I give an extract frome letter of J. H. Gun- 
nell, of Sardanac, Ill.: “Dear Sir— Last fall I pur- 
chased a Holly Saw for: my boy. Hesitated long before 
I sant the money, havin, ht so sgnah ‘or him, 
anda no purpose, jow m express my 
at — for fie good it has done in = family. My 
now spend their evenings at home, have 
Guispodusturs. and are laying up money. Can heartil 
say that $3 wasthe greatest investment of my life, oat 
serometnomstanasiemstien. Alladditional tools 
hey Douané withease cammad on tho Gatiolis. Hore 
just bough it your New Demas Lathe and Saw, whic 
a marvelous piece, of machinery for the money. ad in 
conclusion he says : “Could all parents know the 
leasure and benefit it has been to me, they Joullne not 
another day without one of — little Saws.” 
receive many similar letters dai 
No. 1 (27 New Designs, 6 Saw Blades, 7; Drill Point) @8.00 
No. 2 (#7 Patterns, 6 Saw Blades, 3 Drill Points)... 8.i@ 
se. 8 (87 Pat'ns, — Blades, 3 Dr. P'ts, 15 f. Wood) 4.00 
ach t 0. 3 Machine is a special offer, and 
| > and fer $1 oxtre will wil i deliver either all ro u Nh touse. 0 “The last 
its no See free. . H. SHIPS hester, N. ¥. 








A Manual of Pret Bowing ¢ a 
inthe greatest ba: 
offer has never 





PERFECTION 1 Palen MATTRESS. 





The 


above cut represents our newly-invented REVERSIBILE BFD ard SPRING MATTRESS COM- 
scat. freak, in order; no settling in any part; cool in he ay oH 





own and control five aye pestect 
ents on these Giant Riding Saw Mac 
asa” We warrant every machine, 


pata made without a season wlebomt 
warm in winter, and a COMPL 
kind £ the market. Send for Price List and Circular. 


E BED OF ITSELF ; and t and most Kerpomical article of its 
ALD 


ICH & WHITING, 111 Bim Seon. Y. 





THE ‘Jounson REVOLVING BooK- CASE 


FOR 
Lawyers, Clergymen, Physicians, 
Editors, Bankers, Teachers, 
Merchants, Students, 


and all who read books. 


It is made of iron, wo ag A ornamented. It is 
strong, durable, convenient, handsome, and the 
most compact book-case in the world, as it holds 
more books for its size than any other device. It is 
minimum in size, maximum in capacity, and the 
cheapest Re volving Book-Case made. It can never 
warp, shrink, or get out of order. Send for cir- 
cular. Send 25 cents for our New ILLvsTRATED 
CaTaLoGvug, with over 300 illustrations of Educa- 
tional and useful articles. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


School Furnishers, and Dealers in seerrtbies in the 
Book and Stationery line, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
142 & 144 Grand St., New York, 





es 









G and holds Trees firmly without fitting. Sold 

by Toy and Hardware Stores. Manufactured only 
AMERICAN MACHINE ('0., 1924 North Fourth Mt., 

Philadelphia, and 128 ¢ ‘hambers St.. New York 


THE DEAF HEAR 


f Eeotures, Concerta all Oudinery 
source. Ss oo Fectk, to pogg: by! pervs 4 Rin st hearing 


recent wonderful scientific) 
PHONE. Forremarkable| setae 





a 
Ben 
on the so on t 
New York Herald, posite 28; y= aPrmiacet 


Sept. 21. ot ete. Ty gs 


pr ot A OY Firee pampoict 
A CREAT OFFER FOR 


LIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
SPLENDID ‘ORGANS $25, 915. 850, 905, 
Ss 

Lone woou PI- 


7 Octave 
40, $150, up- 














7 1-3 do $140, 

wards. Not used 6 yroe Ss Illustrated Cata- 
, ues fiates. HORACE WAT Masut’r. 
Xe 


ler, 826 Broadway,N.¥. PO. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





Meriden Britannia Company 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 





Offer, of their own Manufacture, an Elegant and 
Complete Assortment of 


FINE 


SILVER - PLATED WARE, 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY 


AT 


23 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 


—— Qa 


Average price, about $15. 


3 |] 


ot ail 


These Groups are of a suit- 
able size for Parlor Orna- 
ments, and are packed with- 
out extra charge to go, with 
entire safety, to any part of 
the world. 


The Balcony (see cut) is a 
new Group, 32 inches high, 
price $25. It represents some 
street musicians under a bal- 
cony on which are a lady and 
achild. This Group can be 


— = placed i in a niche if desired. 
(3a Open Evenings until Christmas. 


Catalogues can be had on application, or will be mailed by inclosing 





— 





10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
23 Union Square, N. Y. 
Visitors are always welcome. 





Sign of the Golden Kettle. 


EDWARD D, BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Corner 3rd Ave. and 4th Ave. and 8th Street,| 


(Astor Place) N.Y. City. 


House-Furnishing Goods, , 


China, Glass, Cutlery and Silverware. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THE C'TY. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Part of our Fall importations of HAVILAND French China Decorated 
Dinner and Tea Sets has by accident been delayed, and is only now arriy- 
ing; and, as the season for the sale of these Sets is now so short, we have 
determined to sell them at nearly cost—just enough added to cover 
expenses of freight, etc. These sets were ordered before the recent great 
advance in prices, and are mostly designs got up by HAVILAND specially 
for us—many of them exceedingly pretty, and all rich and beautiful in 
execution. 

So favorable an opportunity to purchase a GOOD Dinner or Tea 
Service may NEVER OCCUR AGAIN, and, of course, those calling 
early will have the largest variety to select from. The sale of the Sets 
referred to will be very quick, and none of them can be duplicated at the 
same price. 


Goods deliwered safely and promptly. 





A MINE OF PLEASURE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


CRANDALL’S DONKEY AND RIDER. 


CRAN DALL’S TREASURE BOX. 


CRANDALLS 
DONKEY 48° RIDER 








This is a most comical and pleasing me- 
chanical Toy, being a good specimen of Bar- 
pum’s Trickey Mule. By the simple motion 
of drawing around, the Mule seems to be 
trying to throw its Dusky Rider, who assumes 
various grotesque positions, and hasa lively 
time to keep bis beat. 

The tey is strongly made of wood, beauti- 
fully painted, and is not easily broken or got 
out of order ; it can be taken apart and pack- 
ed in the box on which it performs. 


Price 50 cts. ; by mail, postpaid, 70 cts. 





This is one of Crandall’s latest and best inven- 
tions, It is not asingie toy, but a dozen in one. 
comprising a Wagon, Top, Bedstead, 2 Chairs, 
Wheelbarrow, Mallet, Bench, Table, Puzzle, Set of 
A BC Blocks, a group of nine Domestic Animals, 
and a pretty, Suburban Village. A most delightful 
combination for the little folks. 

Price,$1.00. Too large to mail, Exprese- 
ant bye edey y eal je langs to go by pr 








Ask your Toy dealer for Crandall’s line of Toys. Or, send for price list to 


ORANGE JUDD CoO., 
Sole General Agents, 
NO. 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


N. B.—We have no connection in any way with any Crandall but Mr. Crandall of 
Montrose, Pa.; who is the inventor and who devotes his whole time to the manufacture of 
these Toys. 








